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FURS FOR THE LADIES; AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


In the course of our inquiries respecting the 
various animals which supply fur for the use 
of the ladies, we found frequent mention of 
nutria skins as a very important article of com- 
merce, and learned that the fur was applied to 
the same purposes as that of the beaver. We 
sought for a long time in vain for any account 
of the animal, who furnished the furriers with 
what are called nutria skins, and were on the 





point of giving up the research in despair, when, 
in an article on the fur trade, we found coypou 
given as the synonym of nutria. With the 
natural history of the coypou we were already 
familiar, and we were aware that, in its struc- 
ture and habits, it was so nearly assimilated fo 
the inestimable fur animal of the north, that it 
might with some propriety be called the beaver 
of South America. 


THE COYPOU. 


The coypou, says a recent writer, is among 
the largest of the rodentia, measuring about one 
foot nine inches and a half in length, independ- 
ently of the tail, which is about one foot two 
inches anda quarter. The legs are rather short, 
as compared with the size of the animal, being 
not above four inches and a half in length. The 


incisive teeth are maroon red on their external 
surfaces ; the claws are black; the ears, which 
are small and rounded, have the convex sur- 
faces thickly covered with short hair. The 
general color of the fur on the back is maroon 
brown, becoming brighter on the flanks, and 


? passing into bright red; while the under part 
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of the body is reddish sand-color. These colors expelled from the regular communities; and, 


are liable to apparent changes, however, being 
of a different tint when the animal bristles them 
up than when they are laid flat. Each hair is 
brownish ash at the root, and bright red at the 
point. The felt, or fine fur, which is concealed 
under the long hairs, is brownish ash, rather 
deep in the tint at the upper part, but paler on 
the under part of the body. As in the case of 
all aquatic mammailia, the hairs on the tail are 
few, short, and stiff; they are of a reddish 
sand-color, and interspersed with scales on the 
naked parts. The circumference of the mouth, 
the termination of the muzzle, and the mus- 
tachios, which are long and stiff, are white, but 
the mustachios are interspersed with some black 
hairs. 

The skins of these animals have for a long 
time been imported into Europe in very great 
numbers, and the soft under fur has been em- 
ployed in the manufacture of hats in exactly 
the same manner as the under fur of the beaver. 

The manners of this animal are imperfectly 
known, nor have its geographical limits been 
settled with that precision which would be de- 
sirable. D’Azara and Molina are still the au- 
thors who have published the best and almost 
the only accounts of this animal, though, from 
the researches now going on, we may anticipate 
that before long we shall be better acquainted 
with this, and with all the other peculiar ani- 
mals of South America, whose history, could 
we obtain it fully and satisfactorily from actual 
observation, would be one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book of living nature. The 
authors alluded to describe the coypou as inha- 
biting the banks of the rivers, where it digs a 
burrow with its claws; and it must be admitted 
that, from their structure, they are well adapted 
for such a purpose. Itis said to be an excellent 
swimmer, very gentle and inoffensive in its 
manners, and by no means difficult to tame. In 
a domesticated state, it is also very accommo- 
dating in respect of food, eating almost anything 
that is given to it; and it shows much gratitude 
and affectio. to those who are attentive to it 
and supply its wants. 

Its skin is in such request as an article of 
«ommerce, that it is sought for and destroyed 
with nearly the same avidity as the beaver is in 
North America. It is not a little remarkable 
that an animal resembling the beaver so much 
as this does in the system of its teeth, should 
yet be so very different in the economy of its 
habitation. The beaver never burrows, even, 


we believe, in the case of those solitary indi- 
viduals which, for causes unknown to us, are 





excepting in the case of those expulsions (and 
they form the exception, not the rule), the 
beaver is a social animal. The coypou, on the 
other hand, burrows, but never builds, though 
it probably carries leaves and grass into its 
burrow in the breeding season, as is done by 
almost all animals which frequent the banks of 
rivers, or otherwise form their habitations in 
humid ground. The difference of character in 
the places which they inhabit may be one cause 
of the difference in manners between this ani- 
mal and the beaver. The streams of the north- 
ern parts of North America, upon the banks of 
which the beaver is most abundant, are subject 
to be flooded for a considerable time during the 
spring freshes ; and thus a burrow so construct- 
ed as to allow the animal an outlet under water, 
and a dwelling in the air at the same time, 
could not be formed but at an expense of more 
labor than the beaver requires to exercise in the 
building of its hut. Where the coypou inha- 
bits, floodings are by no medns so common, and 
when they do occur they are of short duration. 
They do not occur in tropical South America, 
and hardly, indeed, nearer the equator than the 
thirtieth degree of south latitude; and, though 
the countries there have their rainy seasons, 
drought is the prevailing character. Chili, 
Tucuman, and part of Buenos Ayres, are the 
places where chiefly this curious animal is 
found; and they are countries very unlike, in 
their physical geography, to the beaver’s coun- 
try in North America. Still, it is not uninte- 
resting to find that, though the northern part 
of the American continent is subject to greater 
vicissitudes of seasons, and more severity of 
cold in winter than any other part of the world, 
while in the south the seasons are compara- 
tively uniform, and a tropical character is 
preserved even up to the Strait of Magellan, 
both are fur countries, and fur countries to a 
very considerable extent. It is true that the 
furs of the south are not so numerous, and per- 
haps not so valuable, as the better ones of the 
north; but a country which furnishes the chin- 
chilla from. its dry hills, and the coypou from 
the banks of its streams near the mountains, 
must be always regarded as an important fur 
country. 

In purchasing their furs, the ladies must have 
noticed how frequently the term lynx is used, 
and to how many varieties of fur this term is 
applied. In point of fact, there are several 
varieties of this animal forming a distinct group 
of which the most remarkable characters are 
very long fur, pencillated ears, and a short tail. 
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They are bold, fierce, though without the savage 
character which marks the more powerful ani- 


mals of the cat kind, which inhabit tropical 
countries. 
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The Barbary lynx, or caracal, is found in 
northern Africa and southwestern Asia, at 
least as far to the east as Persia. Its color is 
uniform venous red, or reddish brown ; the ears 





THE CARACAL. 


are white within, but black on the outside, and 
they stand up conspicuously. It is on this 
account that it is called “ caracal,”? which is 
the Turkish for black ear. Its length is, the 
head five inches, the body two feet, and the 
tail six inches ; and it stands about a foot and a 
half high at the shoulders. The eyes are large, 
bright, and scowling in expression. The limbs 


are very muscular, and the whole structure is 
fitted for extreme activity. It preys on small 
quadrupeds and birds, the latter of which it 
chases even to the tops of the trees. In a state 
of nature, this creature shuns the face of man; 
but, though small in bulk, is a dangerous enemy 
when hard pressed or wounded. Its fur is beau- 
tiful and highly esteemed 





BOOTED LYNX 
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The booted lynx, or marsh lynx, is a smaller 
animal than the caracal, and of a less uniform 
color. It inhabits the same regions of the world; 
only it frequents more humid places, and preys 
upon aquatic birds indiscriminately with the 
smaller quadrupeds. Its tail is shorter than 
that of the caracal, but not soslender. Its color 
is yellowish brown on the upper part of its 


COMMON OR EUR 


lynx, some idea may be obtained from our en- 
graving ; but it is an animal which ranges over 
a great extent of longitude and also of latitude, 
and thus it is subject to great variety of appear- 
ance. 

The common lynx was in former times very 
plentiful all over Europe, and in the northern 
part of Asia, but its numbers have fallen off 
greatly ; so that it is now entirely unknown in 
France, and rarely, if at all, found in Germany. 
It is a forest animal, and is met with only in 
those places which are covered with thick trees, 
and it appears that the cause of its becoming 
extinct in the more cultivated parts of Europe 
is the cutting down of the forests. It is still 
abundant in Sweden, in the forests of Russia, 
onward to Siberia, subject to considerable varia- 
tions in size and color. There are considerable 
varicties even in the same country, and in Swe- 
den the names of “ cat lynx” and “wolf lynx” 
are known to the country people. It does not 
appear, however, that there is any more reason 
for regarding these as different species than 
there is for so regarding the “hog badger” and 
* dog badger,” of which mention is made by the 
country people of Britain; but the lynx, even 
in a single individual, has some claim to all the 
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body, shaded deeper in some places, and fading 
into lighter on the under part. The limbs and 
cheeks are yellowish, and so are the insides of 
the ears and the tips of the ears; and the hind 
parts of the paws are black, from which last 
circumstance the name of booted lynx is given 
to it. ; 

Of the appearance of the common or European 





OPEAN LYNX. 


names bestowed on them by the Swedes. It is 
a cat certainly; it has at least some of the craft 
of the fox, and its howling resembles that of the 
wolf. It is said to be very long-lived, and sub- 
sists by hunting and pursuing its prey on the 
tops of the highest trees, feeding on ermines, 
weasels, squirrels, &e., which are unable to 
escape from it. The lynx watches the approach 
of the fallow deer, hare, and other beasts.of the 
chase; and darts on them from the branches of 
trees, where it lies concealed, seizing them by 
the throat and sucking their blood ; after which, 
it abandons them, and goes in quest of fresh 
game. Its sight is remarkably quick, and it 
eyes its prey at a great distance. When attacked 
by a dog, it lies down on its back and strikes 
desperately with its claws, and frequently com- 
pels its assailant to retreat. As its manner of 
howling is similar to that of the wolf, and its 
skin is variegated with spots like those of a 
young stag, the lynx has been denominated 
lupus cervarius by some naturalists, and loup 
cervier by many of the French writers. In a 
state of captivity it is extremely ferocious, fre- 
quently expressing its malignity by a snarling 
scream, and refusing to be tamed. Its fur is 
held in considerable estimation on account of 
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its softness and warmth, and it is exported in 
great quantities from America and the north of 
Europe. 

In general, the further north that this article 
of commerce can be procured, the whiter it is, 
and the spots are more distinct. The skin of 
the male, too, is more spotted than that of the 
female. It is unnecessary minutely to describe 
the colors of an animal which is subject to so 
much variety from age, season, and climate as 
the lynx; but we may mention, in general, that 
its prevailing color is reddish brown, marked 
with small spots of darker brown ; its ears long 
and pencillated, and its tail short, and black at 
the tip. The fur of the body is very long, espe- 
cially in the winter months, and in the more 
northerly localities; and in these the _Jlor in 
winter becomes much paler than it does in 
places further to the south. 

It is natural to suppose that an animal which 
is passing away, as the lynx appears to be doing 
in many parts of the eastern world, should 
change its characters in the individual along 
with the decrease of its numbers; and, there- 
fore, though we cannot perhaps give implicit 
confidence to the stories told by the ancients of 
the strength and craft of this animal, yet it is 
highly probable that lynxes were much more 
formidable, and also much more daring, when 
they inhabited the rich forests of central Europe 
than they can be now that they are confined to 
the comparatively barren pastures of the ex- 
treme north. 

The Canada lynx is a fierce and subtle crea- 
ture, exceedingly destructive to the smaller 
quadrupeds, such as rabbits, hares, and lem- 
mings. It sometimes drops from the branch of 
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LYNX. 


a tree on the neck of a deer, and, clinging with 
its sharp claws, tears the throat and drinks the 
blood of the animal, until it sinks exhausted 
and expires. It attacks sheep and calves in the 
same manner, and preys upon wild turkeys and 
other birds, which it is capable of surprising 
even on the tops of the highest trees. It is 
found in the northern regions of America, and 
immense numbers of the skins are annually 
sent to Europe by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Its fur is highly esteemed by dealers in peltry. 
The Canada lynx has a large body and strong 
legs. It measures about three feet from the tip 
of its nose to the end of its tail, which is about 
six inches long. The head is thick and round, 
and the ears are sharp and tipped with a tuft of 
black hair. Its general color is deep reddish, 
marked on the flanks with spots of reddish- 
brown. In summer the hair is short, brown at 
the base, and red at the point. In winter the 
hairs are longer, and all their points are whitish ; 
the silky hairs, which are most numerous and 
long in winter, render the color of the animal 
ash or whitish, which in summer gives place to 
the more decided red, marked with brown spots. 
In our notices of the animals of the marten 
genus, we omitted one whose fur is greatly 
prized, and whose singular habits render its 
history very interesting. This is the ferret. 
This animal is, generally speaking, of a yel- 
lowish color, with the eyes of a red or rosy 
tint. It is a delicate animal, and suffers from 
exposure to cold. Being used for hunting rab- 
bits, it has to be kept in the house, and in a bex 
lined with wool, long before the thermometer 
sinks to the freezing point. Nor are we with- 
out evidence of its southern origin. Strahe 
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informs us that in early times a great portion of 
Spain was literally eaten up on the surface and 
drilled into holes Jike a honey-comb by rabbits, 
just as many parts of the Pampas, in South 
America, are at present by the viscachis. Coun- 
tries, when thus taken possession of by those 
burrowing animals in such multitudes, are quite 
unprofitable to man; and scarcely any human 
means, indeed, none, which would be repaid by 
the advantage gained, can rid them of these 
pests. To bring Spain within the class of useful 
countries, the ferret was imported from Africa ; 
and it has ever since been preserved in Europe, 
not domesticated—for, to soften its disposition 
would be to destroy its usefulness—but a subject 
of the care of those who employ it. To those 
who feed it, and are otherwise kind to it, it is 
not gratuitously savage, at least in any very 
high degree ; but a very little tampering with it 
angers it, and makes it bite. When angry, its 
odor, always unpleasant, becomes offensive. It 
is eight inches in length, with a tail four inches 
long, and it is exceedingly slender. It is very 
bold, and its disposition to kill rabbits is most 
inveterate. Itis chiefly used for rabbit hunting, 
not for killing them; for, if it were allowed to 
do that, it would soon dispatch a whole warren, 
and leave the owner to dig out the dead bodies 
at his leisure. It is used to unearth them, or 
drive them out of their holes, and it is carefully 
muzzled to prevent it from biting. The rabbits 
are not, of course, aware of the perfect harm- 
lessness of a muzzled ferret, and so they scamper 
out and are caught, generally by terriers, which 


FERRET. 


watch at the mouths of their holes. At other 
times, nets are placed at the mouths of the bur- 
rows, if the object is to keep the rabbits alive. 

The ferret is also the very prince of rat- 
catchers, and, as it is not muzzled for this sort 
of occupation, it slaughters away in a dashing 
style, and might be very useful in places infested 
by rats, were it not for the attention and trou- 
ble which it requires. In corn stores and mills 
it might be advantageously kept, and, if a snug 
berth could always be provided for it, it would 
be very valuable at sea. 

The ferret, as is the case with most animals 
when transported from a warm to a cold climate, 
spends a great deal of its time in sleep; but the 
moment that it awakes it is in a state of action, 
and, slender as it seems, it is capable of under- 
going a great deal of fatigue. Altogether, the 
ferret is a most interesting little animal, and it 
is not the less so from its having been in Eu- 
rope for at least two thousand years without 
becoming so far accommodated to the climate as 
to pass into the wild state. This is another 
curious point, and one which well deserves 
attention. Man can inhabit from the equator 
to very high latitudes, and the dog can accom- 
pany him in all, and most of the other domestic 
animals in the greater part, accommodating 
themselves to the difference of climate in the 
course of time; but the more carnivorous ani- 
mals are, as it were, tied to their localities, and 
no time will inure them to a climate very differ- 
ent from that of which they are natives. 














HILL FARM; OR, A WEEK’S ANGLING. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


(Concluded from page 223.) 


Mr. Joun AvstTin, somehow, arrived at the 
conclusion, during the next twenty-four hours, 
that the weather was still too hot for town, that 
the St. Nicholas was very noisy, and too full 
for comfort, and that there was no use in look- 
ing for his sister for ten days to come. 

He thought he would be the better for a 
week’s angling in some quiet country place, 
where he should be entirely independent of 
form or ceremony, having no duties as guest or 
companion. He inspected his jointed fishing- 
rod, a costly and heretofore useless purchase, 
and considered where he should ga He hated 
aunting up new quarters. There wee the widaw 
Panderson? The verv thing! so quiet, ead 
clean, and secluded. ‘* Board paid in a@vance, 
and no questions assed,” he said to himself. 
if he had stopped to catechize he would have 
understood his real predilections for the place, 
as weil as vou and 4 do, dear reader. As for 
hie intentions, he ®ad none, beyond killing time, 
a wicked p»rsuit he had been very much ad- 
dicted to of late years. 

Mr. Austin deposited himself and his fishing 
apparatus at the most convenient depot, beyond 
Edgewater, however; for he had to acknow- 
ledge he could not make a very clear statement 
of the ease to his friends, if they chanced to 
meet, after declining their warm invitation. It 
was two miles from—Hill Farm; he was obliged 
to speak it out in making his inquiries, and the 
sound did something towards opening his eyes 
to the real attraction of the place. It wanted 
yet some hours to sunset, and, in spite of an 
unshaded, rough country road, he concluded to 
commence his pedestrian achievements forth- 
with. 4 

You don’t say !”? remarked the widow Pan- 
derson, raising her eyes, as a tall shadow was 
thrown across the road-side. ‘ Why, if it ain’t 
you, and I had jest given up looking for you. 
I sez to Miss Williams only this mornin’, sez I, 
*I guess that ar’ portrait man don’t mean to 
come back this way.’ I thought you ’d let a 
pusson know if you was comin’.” 

**T hope it makes no very great difference to 
you, Mrs. Panderson,” said the owner of the 
shadow and the fishing-rod, which was un- 
shouldered and deposited on the door-step. 





“ Well, I can’t say it does; I’m mostly al- 
ways prepared, as my dau’ter Jane’s husband 
says, to see folks. *Tain’t often it puts me out 
much ; only I s’pose 1 should have done a little 
extra baking, if J had a knowed for certain. 
Come in now; do come in. You don’t say 
you ’ve walked all the way from the depot?” 

The new lodzer assured the good lady that he 
was pot at all fatigued, and, in proof of it, set 
forth for another stroll, after he had finished 
the substextial meal soon placed before him. 
fhis time he really meant to take a careful 
survey of the angling ground; but his cigar 
turned, in the most obstinate manner, in exactly 
a contrary direction. The widow Panderson 
watched the faint red spark through the twi- 
light, and, knowing the localities better than 
the portrait man,” discovered that it took the 
road to the orchard of Hill Farm. 

It was back of the cottage; but Mr. Austin 
was favored with no romantic encounter. He 
could not even make up his mind satigfactorily 
as to which of the muslin chamber curtains had 
the “dear delight” of shading the room of its 
young mistress. He came back by no means as 
amiable as he set forth, and deposited himself 
in the “spare bed” with the petulant conclusion 
that “ Mrs. Panderson was a prosy old gossip, 
and that he was tired to death.” 

He had followed the artist’s ingenious scheme 
of placing the straw tick on top, and it must 
have proved more comfortable than any that we 
have ever had the good fortune to meet with, 
for he slept soundly until long after broad day- 
light, and then did not move from his pillow, 
trying lazily to make out the place he found 
himself in, and how he had strayed so far from 
the rosewood and damask hangings of the St. 
Nicholas. There was a drowsy hum of voices 
in the next room, and, oddly enough, one seemed 
to have the well-remembered cadence of the 
lady Lucy. It lulled him into a second nap, 
and colored its fantastic dreams. 

**T must say, you ’re a good sleeper,” was the 
widow’s morning grecting, divided as she felt 
between the implied compliment to her bed and 
an exact housekeeper’s annoyance at havin, 
her breakfast-table standing till nine o’clock 
“T should have had every speck of my work 
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done, churning and all; and there’s Lucy Wil- 
liams been over here an hour ago—that’s 
neighbor Williams’s niece Lucy, a good gal— 
been over here and found things standing round 
so! I wouldn’t have had it happened not for 
sixpence ; they ’re so particular over there.” 

Mr. Austin actually felt himself blush, as he 
seated himself to good coffee and fresh eggs; 
whether it was at having his faults set in order 
before him, or in vexation at missing the acci- 
dental meeting, an opening for future encoun- 
ters. 

However, the ill wind changed to a more 
favorable quarter in his morning ramble. Armed 
with the most artistic collection of artificial 
flies that ever invaded the peace of mind of the 
dwellers in Hill Farm brook, and a copy of 
Frank Forester’s “ Fish and Fishing,” for his 
own delectation, our angler really tracked the 
little stream through the marshy meadow to the 
alder copse, which had been suggestive of sport. 
He discovered, in addition to its former attrac- 
tions, a pleasant knoll with a fringe of crimson 
cardinals, and traces of a late occupant in an 
open book and white crape bonnet. To besure, 
any of the forty damsels in the neighborhood 
might be the owner of similar relics, but the 
possibility did not present itself to the man with 
one idea. 

He ventured to take up the book, looking 
round for the owner as he turned to the fly-leaf. 
There was no name, but the choice of the 
volume pleased him—Miss Cooper’s “ Rural 
Hours.” He had heard country dwellers, ladies 
who fancied themselves possessed of wondrous 
good taste and discernment, declare “ they could 
not see anything in it;” and, writing them 
down on the list they belonged to, had a respect 
for any one who did discover its refined and 
delicate beauties. It is probable those ladies 
did not care for flays, and ferns, and wild 
flowers generally, preferring to cultivate roses 
and geraniums with high-sounding names, fur- 
nished from a city florist’s at extravagant 
charges, and valued accordingly. 

The owner of the crape bonnet was not of 
these; for, as Mr. Austin concluded his delibe- 
rate survey and laid down the book, there she 
stood, her hands full of spoils, grasses, foliage, 
and such water-loving blossoms as the margin 
wf the stream afforded. If she had been bent 





on making a sensation, she could not have 
selected time, place, and costume more artfully. 

Mr. Austin had an admiration for a person 
that read and pencil-marked “ Rural Hours,” 
but, above all, respect for a woman who wore 
neat-patterned morning-dresses, and whose hair 





was neatly arranged before calling hours. At 
watering-places, where ladies were “ got up” for 
a public breakfast, one never could be certain 
of these things. 

Miss Lucy was surprised, but not embar- 
rassed, at finding her favorite seat occupied by 
a gentleman who, if thought of at all, was sup- 
posed to be miles away. Mr. Austin saw that, 
and did not feel as much flattered as he would 
have been by a little more conscious fluttering. 
It restored his own mental equilibrium, how- 
ever, instantaneously, and their acquaintance 
was recommenced in accordance with the best 
established rules of courtesy and good-breeding. 
Conventionalities are death, or at least dampers, 
to romance. 

Mr. Austin made due explanation of his re- 
appearance as far as was necessary, and pointed 
to his angling apparatus in confirmation of his 
statement. “Did Miss Williams know any- 
thing of the success he would be likely to meet 
with in the neighborhood?” And, after they 
had exhausted that subject, and had a merry 
laugh at the “ widow Panderson’s” communi- 
cation to Lucy that morning with regard to her 
new lodger, the book lying between them led 
the conversation to the inexhaustible theme of 
country life, and its dolce far niente in general. 
A primitive summons of the farm laborers to 
their midday meal surprised them both. Mr. 
Austin had not even selected a fly for the first 
attack. It was only natural that he should not 
wish to keep the punctual dame Panderson’s 
table a second time waiting, and consequently 
that he should escort Lucy to the boundary of 
the lawn, where he received and accepted an 
invitation to the house whenever he should 
weary of the monotonous style of Mrs. Pander- 
son’s society. 

He had several debates as to the propriety of 
calling the same evening, but was relieved from 
all scruples by the widow’s proposition that he 
should accompany her, as she was going over 
** for some turnpike to set a sponge,” which he 
received literally, and wondered what the con- 
nection could possibly be between the highway 
and a baking apparatus. 

The family of Hill Farm were all assembled 
in the sitting-room. Tea being over, and can- 
dles not yet lighted, Mrs. Williams had recourse 
to her knitting-needles, while her husband, poor 
man, as uneasy as a naughty boy in a corner at 
the cessation of active employment, tilted his 
chair back and sat with his head against the 
wall twirling his thumbs, “ for want of thought.” 
Lucy had a low seat in the open window, and, 
at the sound of steps upon the gravelled path, 
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came out to meet them. Mr. Austin wondered 
she did not stagnate in such daily companion- 
ship. He forgot that a true lover of nature’s 
varied phases has, in enjoying out-of-door life, 
and the choicest of friends, good books, con- 
stant means of progression. Then there was 
the piano; what a relief the suggestion was to 
the conversation of their elders on the subject 
of bees and butter-making! Lucy sang, as he 
had expected, ballads, old-fashioned songs of 
Moore, and others long since out of date in city 
drawing-rooms; but her voice was as pure and 
clear as her own nature seemed to be. 

Dame Panderson wondered that she saw no 
results of professional industry or skill in the 
angler’s gentle art, as the results of her lodger’s 
long absences in wood and field, and concluded 
with him on “bad luck,” accordingly. She 
thought he seemed to feel cast down by it, for 
he did not say half as many funny things as 
when he first came, and she certainly had no 
reason to complain of late rising at the end of 
the week. He was often strolling around at 
early milking time, though he stayed out so 
late in the evening. Sitting up till ten o’clock 
was rather trying to a person of the widow’s 
somnolent propensities. 

There was undoubtedly something on Mr. 
John Austin’s mind. He was endeavoring to 
make terms with himself. He knew that he 
felt more interest in “‘ Lucy”—he always had 
called her so in thinking of her—than any wo- 
man he had ever seen; the symptoms were 
much the same, though considerably more dan- 
gerous, than those experienced in a severe 
college hallucination, when he had threatened 
to shoot himself if his guardian did not allow 
him to marry the daughter of one of the profes- 
sors before he came of age. She was the mo- 
ther of a numerous family now, and he always 
felt exceedingly obliged to his guardian when- 
ever he thought of her. But Lucy was a differ- 
ent style of person, naturally refined, sufficiently 
well educated, and always companionable. For 
such a life as they were now leading, what more 
could any man desire in a wife? 

Ay, there it was. This seclusion could not 
continue ; even if they lived six months in the 
year on the plantation, the other six must be 
passed in the world, in society, and a very 
different world from Hill Farm, where occa- 
sional tea-drinkings, going to church on Sunday, 
and a yearly visit of two or three days to the 
city were the only excitements. Transplanted 
to the formality of his own circle, would not 
the freshness and self-possession, Lucy’s great- 
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est charm of manner, give place to awkward 
restraint, and both be made unhappy by the 
world’s ill-natured criticism? And then, pro- 
vided that should not come to pass, how would 
his sister take the connection with Lucy’s 
family? He shrank from the thought himself, 
much as he loved her; the recollection of her 
foster-father’s blunt homeliness, and the per- 
petual solecisms of his good wife, the coarse- 
featured and hard-handed uncles and cousins he 
had seen Lucy welcome so frankly! He could 
not ask her to separate herself entirely from 
them ; he should not respect her if she consent- 
ed to do so; and yet he had his full share of 
family and conventional pride, as strong, if not 
as constantly expressed, as his sister’s, who 
never scrupled in applying “ coarse and under- 
bred” to any one out of her own aristocratic 
circle. 

These were weightier considerations than 
mere bachelor scruples of personal freedom, and 
they often checked a kindling glance or a soft- 
ened tone when he walked or read with Lucy. 
Did she dream of all this, or recognize their 
social inequality in such friendly intercourse ? 
And where was it all to end? 

* Hallo, Austin ! where did you spring from?” 
inquired Mr. Hamilton, as he turned to see who 
had deposited himself in the nearest empty seat 
in a rail-car. He was fenced in by packages 
proclaiming himse!f a family man—his wife’s 
shopping of the day before, a box of cigars, and 
the red handles of a large toy wheelbarrow pro- 
jecting from a stiff brown-paper envelop. It 
was a mutual surprise; possibly the pleasure 
was not equal on both sides, but Mr. Austin 
resigned himself to the consequences of a dis- 
covery. 

* What have you been about since you left 
us, old boy? I haven’t had a glimpse of you in 
town.” 

“ Angling,” said the conceited fugitive, con- 
cisely. 

« Any luck ?” 

Tolerable.” 

“What neighborhood ?” 

* Hill Farm.” 

* The—mischief! I say, own up, what’s in 
the wind? You haven’t been trifling with that 
pretty girl’s young affections ?” 

No,” said Mr. Austin, so quietly that his 
friend was more puzzled than ever. 

“Not in earnest? Pshaw,no! ‘Pritty nice 
crops, Mister Hamilton,” he said, with a 
ludicrous imitation of farmer Williams’s slow 
drawl. “ ‘Du be neighborly, Miss Hamilton ; 
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don’t be discouraged ’cause Lucy ain’t to 
home.’” And he changed his voice to Mrs. 
Williams’s nasal intonations. 

Mr. Austin’s annoyance was visible. 

In spite of which, I’m going to marry her ; 
so the less of that the better.” 

Mr. Hamilton turned, and surveyed him in 
unmitigated astonishment. 

*‘ All right here?” said he, touching his fore- 
head. 

Perfectly.” And Austin laughed with re- 
stored good nature. ‘“ Rather sudden, I know, 
and perhaps not exactly looked for by Clara and 
the rest. But it’s so; and I’m going to take 
my sister to see her to-morrow, and have it 
over with at once. She’s going down to some 
uncle’s or aunt’s in town to-night, for a day or 
so. Clara expects your wife, doesn’t she?” 

“T believe so. I heard something about it.” 

“To tell her to help me out with it. Clara’s 
so ridiculous ; but opposition will be worse than 
useless.” 

“ That ’s asking a great deal after your shab- 
biness, old fellow; within five miles of us all 
this time, and never gave usahint. Virginia 
introduced you, too. You ’ll have to make 
your own terms with her. Come, begin at the 
beginning.” And Mr. Hamilton settled him- 
self to hear the rise and progress of this un- 
looked-for development. 

It was not such an unnatural proceeding, 
after all. Mr. Austin had come to that pass 
when he thought a home would be very plea- 
sant; a state of feeling partially induced by 
seeing how much his old college friend enjoyed 
Edgewater. He was not rich enough to marry 
a fashionable woman, his habits were expensive, 
and he knew he should have to make some 
sacrifices to keep up such a ménage as would be 
expected of him, even with Lucy’s simple tastes. 
The idea of separation, forced upon him by a 
sudden summons to return to town, brought 
matters to a crisis, made him confess to himself, 
and drew from Lucy the same acknowledgment, 
that they had become necessary to each other’s 
happiness. It was no longer a question of ex- 
pediency ; it never had been with Lucy, who 
seemed to avoid rather than seek any knowledge 
of his position and income ; and how much more 
he loved her for the trusting womanly spirit, 
such a strong contrast to the many women who 
had laid siege to him that very summer. 

Quite relieved at having made a clean breast 
of the matter to their only mutual acquaintance, 
Mr. Austin escorted his promised bride to the 
city that same afternoon, thinking how pretty 
she looked in the close straw bonnet and black 





mantle, and that Clara would be worse than 
blind if she did not appreciate her. There is 
nothing that just engaged lovers enjoy more 
than a little journey—the feeling of protection 
on the one side, and repose on the other, both 
being reminded by every little circumstance 
calling it forth, that thus it will be through life. 

Mr. Austin entirely forgot the inevitable an- 
noyances that bridged over the short interval to 
elapse before this delightful confidence became 
entire; but he was recalled to the actual state 
of the case on their arrival at the depot. There 
was a hesitation and uncertainty in Lucy’s 
manner that he had never seen before, when 
she begged him to leave her in the carriage he 
had summoned, and not call at her uncle’s until 
he brought his sister the following day. 

*T must tell them about you,” she said; 
“they would not understand it, you know.” 

She was certainly right in sparing any awk- 
ward explanations to him ; “and then,” thought 
he, as he reluctantly trusted her to the all- 
accommodating hack-driver, “she wishes to 
have time, poor child, to place them in their 
best light. It must be hard for her, knowing 
my tastes, to have to introduce me to such a set. 
Plain country homeliness, with the surround- 
ings of Hill Farm, is nothing to be compared to 
city vulgarity.” 

He walked to his hotel in no very good hu- 
mor, almost wishing he had arranged to take 
Clara to Hill Farm for the first dreaded inter- 
view. She would have appreciated its simple 
good taste; and he tormented himself by con- 
juring up all kinds of contretemps to take place 
in a dingy house in some obscure street, with 
Lucy timid and restrained, and his sister haugh- 
tily patronizing. 

Mrs. Huntly, annoyed in every way by the 
“‘ entanglement” which her brother had suffered 
himself to be drawn into, and believing Lucy 
to be an artful, designing person, did not do 
much towards soothing this irritation. It had 
been her plan that he should marry the pretty 
Fanny Mercer, with her style and her property. 
She had joined their party since he left her for 
the purpose of bringing them together. They 
naturally passed a very uncomfortable evening 
in their private parlor, Miss Fanny flirting 
“immensely” with some very young officers, 
and a very old judge of the supreme court, who 
happened in, to show her indifference. 

‘* My dear soul,” said Mrs. Colonel Huntly 
to Mrs. Hamilton, the next morning, “‘ you will 
never persuade me of it—never. I don’t blame 
you for the introduction, of course, though I 
cannot understand your visiting such people. 
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Still, you could not have supposed that a man 
of Jack’s age and experience would allow him- 
self to be so completely caught. I am going to 
call on her, because I think it my duty; but I 
most devoutly hope something will happen to 
break it off.” 

Mrs. Huntly continued to force a new glove 
on a hand considerably plumper than in their 
schooldays, though she never would allow it to 
herself so far as to change her number. Her 
fair faded face grew flushed with the exertion 
and the warmth of her feelings. 

Mrs. Hamilton was glad when Mr. Austin 
made his appearance and announced the car- 
riage. Never were three people apparently bent 
on a pleasant morning so secretly ill at ease. 
We “take that back,” as the children say; 
there is scarcely an engagement made in fash- 
ionable life that some member of one or both 
families does not feel ill used, and consequently 
bound to make themselves disagreeable. 

Mr. Austin helped the ladies in, and seated 
himself. The driver still awaited his orders, 
leaning backwards to ask them. Mr. Austin 
had forgotten to look at the card Lucy had 
inclosed to him with her uncle’s address. 

** Some street one never heard of, no doubt !” 
Mrs. Huntly said, pettishly, as he hunted up the 
envelop. 

That Mr. Austin had had some such sus- 
picions, was perhaps the reason he had not 
looked before. He seemed a little relieved by the 
inspection. ‘“‘ No,—Twenty-Third Street.” It 
was tolerably presentable; but neither he nor his 
sister knew enough of localities to decide what 
manner of dwelling they were likely to find. 

*T hope Lucy won’t think it necessary to go 
and get up a grand toilet for the occasion,” he 
thought, while endeavoring to converse in the 
most unembarrassed manner. He had seen 
enough of the neighboring young people at Hill 
Farm to have a horror of “a best silk dress.” 
If the universally accomplished Mrs. Huntly 
had one forte above another, it was perfect taste 
in all matters appertaining to the toilet. His 
anxiety for a favorable first impression had 
degenerated into “ fidgetiness,” and he was 
doing both Lucy and himself injustice. 

**This cannot be the place,” he said, as the 
carriage halted at a very handsome mansion in 
an excellent neighborhood. 

**T think not,’? Mrs. Hamilton answered, re- 
luctantly. She could not help wishing that it 
was, considering the pleasant time Lucy was 
likely to have of it with her stylish sister-in-law. 

“It must be East Twenty-Third Street, then,” 
said the driver. 


But no; ‘ West” was clearly written in 
Lucy’s ladylike characters ; and, fearing another 
kind of contretemps, Mr. Austin heard her in- 
quired for at the door. 

“At home,” said the flourishing waiter, as 
he threw back the vestibule-door into a hand- 
somely arranged hall. 

“ What can it mean?” rustled Mrs. Huntly, 
arranging her flounces. She was of the secret 
opinion Lucy would turn out the ex-governess, 
or something of that sort, instead of a relative 
of the family. And so it happened that, instead’ 
of being completely annihilated, Lucy was the 
only self-possessed member of the party, as she 
came from a daintily furnished morning-room to 
receive them. 

Mrs. Huntly was obliged to leave her conde- 
scension in the vestibule ; if anything, she was 
patronized just at that moment by the fashion- 
able-looking woman Lucy introduced as ** My 
aunt, Mrs. Schuyler.” 

Lucy’s pretty, pleading look of recognition to 
her lever, as she handed the ladies over to Mrs. 
Schuyler’s civilities, seemed to say, ‘* Do forgive 
me,” and, of course, Mr. John Austin was not 
so hard-hearted as to refuse. 

Mrs. Huntly had heard of Mrs. Schuyler at 
the Springs; they had mutual topics of interest 
and inquiry. 

* This naughty girl never will travel with us 
in the summer,” said the aunt, playfully tapping 
Lucy’s shoulder with her fan, “ and her uncle 
has always allowed her to have her own way 
too much. Has not she made quite a little 
paradise of Hill Farm, Mr. Austin? Yow have 
seen it, Mrs. Hamilton. She is so much at- 
tached to those nice old people; we left her 
there to board, as I suppose she told you, one 
summer when she was a delicate child, and old 
Mrs. Williams was more than a mother to her.” 

* Your own name, too,”’ said Mrs. Hamilton, 
wickedly enjoying Mrs. Huntly’s discomfiture 
and her brother’s amazement. 

“Yes, quite a singular coincidence,” said 
Mrs. Schuyler, evidently not aware of the ex- 
tent of the revelations she was making. You 
have passed seven summers there now, haven’t 
you, my dear? Ever since she was quite a 
child. I dare say half the neighborhood think 
she belongs to the family.” Mrs. Schuyler 


; smiled, as if the bare idea of such a mistake was 


amusing. 

‘¢ Miss Lucy displays rather a singular taste,” 
remarked Mrs. Huntly, as if the subject of their 
conversation was a wayward child receiving a 
well merited reproof. 

“But one gets so weary of society in the 
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winter,” Lucy answered, eagerly, dreading more 
of a scene than she cared for at that moment. 
** We always go to Washington in the winter, 
and have such a large visiting circle that it takes 
all the summer to catch one’s breath again.” 

“If you only knew how irksome society is 
sometimes to me,” she said, when pleading for- 
giveness of what seemed very much like con- 
tinued deception towards her fature husband. 
**T have been so weary of the éclat of an heir- 
ess, ever since I can remember. My very nurse 
‘ used to flatter me. Good old Mrs. Williams 
was the first naturally sincere person I ever had 
seen, and I grew up to be almost one of her 
family. It was such a relief to get away up 
there every summer, and do just as I pleased.” 

** But your milking, and biscuit-making, and 
gardening. Recollect, I have seen all that. 
What did your aunt say to it?” 

**Do you suppose it ever occurred to her, or 
any of these people, that I could or would do 
such things when not obliged to?” Lucy 
laughed merrily. ‘I thought Mrs. Hamilton 
knew who I was, and had told you, when I 
found she did not.” 

** You should have done so, you little traitor.” 

** If you only knew how nice it was to be loved 
for one’s self!’ And one of those hard-working 
but still pretty hands nestled into his own. 

*T thought I did know, Lucy.” 

Mrs. Schuyler returned to escort them to the 
lunch-table, just then, or very likely forgiveness 
would have been sealed in the manner usual to 
lover’s quarrels. 
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*‘ This is some of the Hill Farm butter,” Mrs. 
Schuyler said, quite innocently, as she helped 
herself to a delicate roll. 

Lucy held up her hand slyly. Two days be- 
fore, Mr. Austin had surprised her in the milk- 
room shaping these very prints. 

* Aunt would be horrified,” she said, too low 
for the lady’s preoccupied attention. 

* Your sister is a very fine person,” continued 
the stately lady, bent on being agreeable, “ and 
Mrs. Hamilton is a distant relative of ours, 
though I never met her before. I am really 
delighted that Lucy is to have such a chaperon 
as Mrs. Huntly.” 

It is not probable that she would have dwelt 
on the subject so complacently, if she had 
known how near that amiable lady had been, 
only that very morning, declining the honor of 
such an appointment. 

“You ought to have seen Clara,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton, relating the day’s adventures, conju- 
gally, to her husband. 

“Quite cut up, I suppose.” Mr. Hamilton 
rubbed his hands delightedly. ‘ I wonder how 
the boy has got along without youall day? I 
thought he was old enough for atop. I used to 
like a top.”” And he produced one very nearly 
the size of its destined owner’s head. ‘“ When 
does the wedding come off? John Austin 
always was a lucky dog; an heiress into the 
bargain! What do you suppose the boy will 
say to that? Well, I told you he’d be worth 
something yet, when he kissed the baby !” 
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MUSIC BOX. 


BY MARION HARLAND, AUTHOR OF “ MARRYING THROUGH PRUDENTIAL MOTIVES,” “THE THRICE 
WEDDED,” AND THE NOVEL OF “ ALONE.” 


I HAVE a crazy little sanctum, Mr. Godey; 
an impregnable retreat when driven thither by 
the “ azure imps,” or the heavy, iron realities of 
out-door life. It is cool and shady in summer; 
the brightest, most cheerful room in the house 
in winter. The weather is bitter cold without 
to-day. By raising my head, I can see the hur- 
rying passers-by; robes fluttering, and forms 
bent in the biting, furious blast; but the sun- 
beams fall still and warm upon the mingled 
vine and fern-leaves of the modest carpet, and, 
striking through my hour-glass, are shivered in 
prismatic hues over the paper upon which I 
write. The anthracite in the grate is all aglow, 


| 
| 
| 
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and there is the sound of soft music ringing 
through the otherwise hushed air; tones light 
and clear as the sleigh-bells of Queen Mab’s 
coursers, and anon, plaintive and slow, like the 
“sad—sad, and changed of that dear dream.” 
It is hard to believe that the source of melodies, 
so various and so skilfully executed, lies in the 
unpretending case of dark wood upon the table 
in yonder corner. For me, each air has its 
meaning—its association; one, a glad, rippling 
gush like a fast shower of pearls, reminds me 
of a happy young girl far away, with a heart 
full of life’s most precious things, love, and hope, 
and joy. I call it by her name; but sweeter, if 
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sadder, emotions are inspired by the most mel- 
ancholy tune of “ the set.” It, too, is renamed; 
a title I do not speak when others are by, for it 
brings up the memory of a beloved absent friend 
and a heartache. Another begins mournfully, 
changes to a wild, swift movement, reckless, 
almost unmeaning; then sinks suddenly to the 
original strain, the wail of a hopeless sorrow. 
My eyes fill as I listen; I rise softly, unlock a 
drawer, and draw from thence a worn manu- 
script book, its yellow leaves covered with 
faded characters. It is a simple, true record of 
a woman’s inner life. Will you read 


EFFIE’S DIARY? 


Nov. 5th.—I went down to the Rockspring 
this morning. The day is bleak; the gale last 
night has almost stript the trees of their autumn 
dress; the very water looked blue and troubled. 
I shivered as I stood there alone, the winds toss- 
ing my curls over my eyes, and numbing my 
limbs. I could not realize that, but yester- 
day, I sat for two hours upon the stone under 
the elm, never thinking of discomfort. Sunny 
and mild as it was then, a careful hand wrapped 
my shawl about me, and held it in its place to- 
day. Oh, Bertie! How shall I learn to live 
without you? He is many miles on his way by 
this time, surrounded by strangers, bound for a 
distant shore ; but his heart is ever turning back- 
wards towards the loved spot, answering, beat 
for beat, the sorrowful throbbings of mine. 
Tears blister the page as I write, but they are 
welcome drops, shed for him, and bringing relief 
to the anguished soul. I would not shake off 
this sadness if I could. He has been so much 
to me! the only one who ever really understood 
me. Strange, that with his gifts of mind and 
person, he should have been drawn towards me! 
plain in body; ordinary in intellect; strong in 
nothing but my love. How well I remember 
his answer when I once said as much to him! 
** You cannot see yourself, Effie; do not know 
what a beautiful light of thought and feeling 
glows through those quiet eyes and pale cheeks 
at times. To me you are always lovely, if only 
for your deep, full heart.” I used to mourn 
that so few cared for my affection. There were 
seasons when the repressed tide produced a sense 
of aching and suffocation; now the stone is 
rolled away from the well’s mouth, and how 
gloriously its streams leap forth for him who 
gave them liberty ! 

6th.—A letter! but a few lines, written at the 
end of the first stage of his journey, yet more 
precious than gold or diamonds. Had he only 


snatched time to pen those three words—‘ My 


darling Effie,” I would have wept over them in 
speechless gratitude, and worn them next my 
heart. How thankful am I then for tidings of 
his welfare and continued love! 

15th.—A package from New York, a parting 
gift. First and best, eight closely-written pages 
of the unmistakable language of the heart; his 
heart, lofty and true; tender as awoman’s. He 
sends me, he writes, something which will often 
talk to me of him, beguiling me into smiles in 
my most lonely hours; and bids me remember, 
when listening to its strains, that he has heard 
them too. It is a music-box; a large, exqui- 
sitely-toned instrument. Upon lifting the lid, 
I found a folded slip of paper within, bearing 
the opening line of that beautiful little poem— 
* Your heart is a music-box, dearest ;”’ one then 
which knows but a single theme, dear Bertie! 

18th.—His first Sabbath upon the ocean, It 
is one of the loveliest of Indian summer noons, 
The air is warm and fragrant; the veil of blue 
haze deepens the belt of forest into purple, and 
softens the jagged outlines of the mountains 
beyond. Is he gliding over calm seas, under a 
sky as smiling as that above me? He misses the 
Sabbath bells; the sound of prayer and praise; 
the communion of spirits in the holiest of duties, 
purest of delights. Yet, I can see him, as the 
hour for service approaches, withdrawing from 
the careless throng, to send his thoughts far over 
the waters to hishome. If my namcis too often 
the burden of his petitions; if his image is ever 
borne upon my heart as I kneel to offer mine, 
He who knows our frame, and the loving Father, 
will surely forgive it. 

Dec. 25th.—The house is in an uproar, dressing, 
and feasting, and romping; for the usual party 
of relations, young and old, are celebrating the 
anniversary with us. I have helped arrange the 
supper-table; looked into the guests’ chambers 


? to see that all is in readiness for the evening 


toilet, and wearily sought my room to refresh 
myself by writing to the beloved exile. He has 
reached the land of gold ere this. Prosperity 
attend him there! My frame quivered, and 
cheeks burned with suppressed passion to-day, 
on overhearing a censure of bim for “leaving 
country and friends in pursuit of gain.” It was 
denounced as “heartless and mercenary.” How 
I longed to vindicate him from this most unjust 
assertion! The speaker knew, as well as I do, 
that he has set out in no vague chase after 
wealth, but embarked in a regular business en- 


> terprise, invited to, and sustained in it by men 
} of well-established character and standing in the 
commercial world; that the end of two years 


will as certainly see him again in his nauve 
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place as he isaliving man. But these thoughts 
do me no good, and unfit me for conversing with 
him. I shall inclose a Christmas gift; a chain 
woven of the “nut-brown curls,” which were 
his favorite playthings. 

July 15th.--I have had a delightful surprise. 
The morning was very warm, and having 
finish-d my household duties, I donned a white 
dress, and, it being the day for writing, carried 
my desk into the parlor, as the coolest place I 
could find. As is my custom, I set the music- 
box upon the window-seat beside me, touching 
the spring as I took up my pen. It was in the 
midst of its merriest peal, my pulses vibrating 
to every note, for I was talking to him, when, 
chancing to lift my eyes, I saw a gentleman—a 
stranger—standing before me. I closed the desk 
hurriedly, and stopped the music; but his easy 
politeness relieved my embarrassment, and his 
second sentence, after the customary ‘“ Miss 
Ray, I believe?” made me forget forms and 
bashfulness together. “I am the bearer of a 
packet from a friend in Califofmia, Albert 
Falconer.” 

Bertie’s letters introduce him as his partner 
and intimate companion, and réfer me to him 
for information respecting his occupation and 
prospects. ‘He visits the States ostensibly upon 
other business, but, I suspect, in quest of a wife. 
He is a fine fellow, Effie, handsome, fascinating, 
intelligent, and so on; but do not lose your 
heart, or steal his, for I shall not give you up.” 
I smiled when I read this, for what are beauty, 
accomplishments, and wisdom weighed against 
a love which is all mine? Mr. Grafton is 
agreeable, I grant, and I anticipate much enjoy- 
ment during his stay near us; yet I wish leave 
of absence had been accorded to his partner 
instead. 

22d.—A ride with Mr. Grafton. He compli- 
mented my horsemanship. Iam perhaps a little 
vain of it myself, for I attribute my proficiency 
to my teacher’s lessons and example, as indeed 
what do I not owe to him? I have had a plea- 
santtime this week. Thanked Bertie yesterday 
for the entertaining companion he has sent me. 
I fancy the latter looked surprised, but is evi- 
dently much pleased by my innumerable inqui- 
ries about his southwest life. His penetration 
cannot but divine that it is only a modest way 
of learning how another’s time is employed; 
yet, with great delicacy, he never suffers this 
knowledge to appear. 

Aug. 4th.—Have just come in from a moon- 
light stroll, not to the Rockspring (I never lead 
strangers in that direction; it is consecrated 
ground), but down the Willow Lane, very beau- 
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tiful at this season. Mr. Grafton has been tell- 
ing of the loneliness of the sojourner in the land 
to which he must soon return. Poor Bertie! 
Nine months absent! Fifteen more before he 
can hope to see his home! 

Sept. 30th.—I am astonished and pained, yet 
I cannot see that I am in fault, except that I 
have erred in taking for granted that Mr. 
Grafton was aware of my engagement. As I 
told him, it is inexplicable how he could have 
retained any respect for me while ignorant of it. 
How open, how unblushing must have appeared 
my encouragement of the attentions which I 
considered him privileged to pay to the betrothed 
of his friend! The worst of it is that my parents 


> strenuously advise me to accept his proposal. 


; My mother left me but a moment since. 


She 


; spoke even harshly of my “obstinate persever- 
ance in a childish whim, which nobody but my- 


self regarded in the light of an engagement of 
marriage.” ‘* Albert will forget you; and you 
may never have another offer like this. Your 
unprotected situation is a great distress to your 
father. He has met with heavy losses recently ; 
and his health declines daily. Your sisters have 
families of their own, and cannot afford to give 
us a shelter; at his death, we will be utterly 
dependent. Can you bear this?” 

I prayed her with tears not to array my duty 
to her against my solemnly plighted vow; pro- 
mised to toil for her bread and for mine; any- 
thing but deceive his trust and perjure myself! 
She reasoned with me, calling me her “best 
daughter,” and other fond names seldom ad- 
dressed to me before; but when I assured her, 
upon my knees, that I dared not obey her, and 
fasten this great sin upon my soul, she tore her 
dress from my clinging hands, and sternly say- 
ing, “ You will live to repent this in dust and 
ashes,” went out in anger. I am very—very 
miserable! Bertie! Bertie! what would I not 


; give to lay my head upon your bosom and weep! 


Oct. 1st.—I am calmer to-night. Mr. Grafton 
has gone. We parted kindly, as friends, who 
were never to think of being more. He saw 
that I was suffering, and entreated my pardon 
for the pain he had unintentionally inflicted. 
His manliness and generosity touched me. I 
shall always esteem, although I cannot love him. 
I envy him, even in his disappointment, for he 
goes at once to San Francisco. 


Dec. 24th.—A stormy Christmas Eve. Evil 


} spirits might be riding upon the blast, so un- 


earthly and fierce are the shrieks, so mournful 
the sobs and groanings which fill the air. The 
rain dashes heavily against the shaking windows, 
but there is no gloom in my snug room. The 
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fire roars a jocund response to the tumult with- 
out, and needs no aid of lamps to drive the sha- 
dows out of every corner. And the music-box! 
I could believe that elfin fingers are sweeping 
the keys, so joyous is their tinkling magic. I 
ought to know every note by heart, but this 
evening there are certainly variations which seem 
new; and it docs not require to be wound up 
half so often as usual. I have read Bertie’s last 
budget through twice since it began to play, and 
it is ringing away bravely still ; chimes—Christ- 
mas chimes! 

This letter removes a load of anxiety. He 
has received the one sent by Mr, Grafton, and 
has no suspicion of what has passed between us. 
**You have a high place in his good graces, 
Effie. I cannot conceal my pride when I hear 
his high encomiums. Did I not always tell you, 
little infidel, that you are, that you only needed 
to be known tg be, loved and admired?” But 
the concluding paragraph is that which has lent 
a new glory to life, so lowering for many weeks: 
*¢ It will be nearly Christmas when this reaches 
you. Will you enjoy the festival any the less 
for knowing that we shall together taste the 
pleasures of the next? This is my ‘merry 
Christmas news’ for you, darling.” 

Those happy chimes! like fairy laughter! 
How deliciously they carol! What sounds to 
my soul, like “‘ peace on earth; good-will to 
men!’ I have even feared to speak of present 
joy, lest it should depart as soon as remarked 
upon; but to-night, I am happy! I will write 
it, though the clouds gather to-morrow! 

Dec. 25th.—A year and a day since I have opened 
my journal. I had almost forgotten that I ever 
possessed one, until I happened upon it awhile 
ago, while rummaging through an old chest, 
brought from the homestead in F I read 
the last lines of my Christmas eve record with 
a thrill, as acknowledging a fulfilled prophecy. 
Heavily and hopelessly have the clouds gathered. 
The following dawn saw me fatherless. The 
messenger had come at midnight, and the Mas- 
ter’s call was urgent. With scarcely a struggle, 
he passed to his rest. Our worst forebodings 
with regard to our worldly estate were accom- 
plished. Penniless and inexperienced, too proud 
to live upon charity, I willingly accepted an in- 
vitation to this remote settlement, to assume the 
charge of the “ Academy”—sounding title to 
those who had never seen the establishment 
dignified by this name—in a western village. 
It furnishes but a scanty support, acquired by 
unremitting toil; but, as yet, we have been able 
to live, and not at the expense of others. 

My poor mother! The change tells fearfully 





upon her. Grief has deprived her of energy; a 
succession of afflictions of hope and faith. I can 
conceal my sorrows, in consideration of her 
greater woe; can labor uncomplainingly while 
strength endures; but itis hard! It wrings my 
soul, that she will chide me as the cause of our 
present misfortune! Perhaps, after all, I sinned 
in not sacrificing self upon the altar of filial 
affection ; but, I believed that I held, as a sacred 
trust, the happiness of one who had committed 
it freely, without a-doubt, to my charge. Could 
I violate that confidence; break Ais heart as 
well as mine? Thus stood the casethen. Now 
—but this is forbidden ground. 

An hour later.—* Ground” I feel constrained to 
tread. After writing the above, finding the holi- 
day hang tediously upon my hands, I returned to 
the old chest. I was tossing over its contents 
listlessly, when suddenly a strain of remembered 
music broke forth from the midst of the confu- 
sion. I had accidentally touched the spring 
of the unseen case; the next moment, I had 
drawn it from its hiding-place, and was sobbing 
over it like achild. It brought it all before me: 
the delicious sadness of the parting; the dreamy 
pictures of the future; the abiding faith of those 
early months; letters—white-winged doves! 
which came surely and frequently, to nestle in 
my bosom; the bright promise of reunion; then 
the lengthened interval of silence; the long, 
slow agony of expectation, terminated by the 
return of my last letter unopened! Had this 
dispensation come directly from the Father’s 
hand, I could have borne it better, fur against 
him I have sinned in my absorbing devotion to 
the creature; but when I prayed— 

“ The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 


Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee.” 


I little thought that the thing adored was itself 
to fall with crushing weight upon the soul of its 
worshipper ! 

Feb. 22d.—These holidays are wearisome to me. 
My daily bread is distasteful unless sweetened 
by labor. I dread inaction, because it gives me 
leisure for reflection. I dare not think! Even 
my mother’s lamentations are preferable to my 
meditations; and while she sleeps, I seize my 
pen to kill time and ennui. Ennui! what have 
I to do with it? It is the disease of the rich and 
gay; the term they give to the palling of the 
newest pleasure. Is this mode of life and thought 
wise? Is it right? worthy of a heaven-fearing, 
heaven-desiring spirit? When I sicken of an 
objectless existence, am I not forgetful of a 
daughter’s love and duty; wickedly regardiess 
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of the “recompense of reward?” These are 
questions I set for my study ; force my unwilling 
mind to their contemplation. Does a palsied 
soul always accompany a dead heart? 

June 10th.—A rich, fervid summer day. The 
scarlet blossoms wreathing the rude casement 
sway gently in the breeze, whispering and nod- 
ding to their gorgeous mates. I remember the 
time when I would have had rare conceits about 
them and the quick-glancing humming-birds, 
their constant visitors. I have no inclination to 
pursue such fancies now. “Life is real,” and, 
to me, hard, not “ earnest,” unless it be the ear- 
nestness of the galley-slave, while the scourge 
is suspended above him; yet they call me cheer- 
ful—my poor mother says “ heartless’””—and that 
it is “a great thing to be able to throw off trou- 
ble so easily.” I believe I wear a smile gene- 
rally, I @amnot tell why, unless from the force 
of habit; and if I am expected to laugh, I do it, 
I do not know how; but in the shrouded inner 
chamber no sunlight gleams—no mirth-tones 
echo. There ever brood the darkness, the still- 
ness, the unwholesome chill of the sepulchre. 

Nov. 1st.—I have never called this uncomfort- 
able dwelling “ home ;” but it is a trial to resign 
it for one yet more humble, as befits our strait- 
ening circumstances. I barely earned a sub- 
sistence a year since; my utmost endeavors do 
not obtain that now. A new school has deprived 
me of half my pupils. He who hears the young 
ravens cry alone knows how all this is to end. 

Our landlord calls this afternoon for his rent, 
which is not ready. I have written to him to 
come at five o’clock. My mother is usually 
asleep then; and she must be spared the further 
degradation of representing our condition, and 
sueing for his forbearance. 

Evening.—The dreaded interval is over. Mr. 
Mills entered, punctual to a minute, at the time 
appointed; a tal! sinewy figure, but in nothing 
else the backwoodsman. I had seen him before, 
yet not noticed him particularly ; and was struck 
now w'th a sort of honest intelligence, mingled 
with much good-nature, which somewhat revived 
my sinking courage. He only called, he stated, 
in consequence of my message. 

“In this part of the world, we are not strict 
in our observance of pay-day. I am obliged to 
you for reminding me of it on one account. I 
have not visited the place for so long, that I was 
no: aware how shamefully out of repair it is. 
You cannot be comfortable here, Miss Ray. It 
woald have been 4 pleasure to me, no less than 
a duty to you and myself, to attend to this 
mattter six months ago.” 

This was a fortunate opening, and I improved 
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it, by expressing our reluctance to ask for what 
we could not expect; to which we were not en- 
titled, inasmuch as we found ourselves unable 
to pay the very moderate rent— 

** Which I cannot have the conscience to charge 
for the house in its present tumble-down condi- 
tion,” he interrupted, laughing. “If you think 
half of the original demand reasonable, well and 
good; if not, a quarter will satisfy me. I will 
send workmen over to-morrow; and esteem my- 
self lucky in not having lost a good tenant by my 
negligence.” 

Dismissing this subject, he rambled to others, 
chatting easily and sensibly, with a chivalric 
deference to my opinion, which made me forget 
his want of polish. He had learned through his 
nieces, who are among my pupils, of my mother’s 
state of health. 

* Does she ride much?” he questioned. 

“Never. We have no conveyance.” 

** My sister is just recovering from a spell of 
sickness. I drive her out every day. Would 
your mother object to accompanying us occa- 
sionally ?” 

I thanked him most cordially. The darkest 
hour was this morning. ‘“ At the evening-time, 
there is light !” 

May 5th.—This is an unlooked-for trial. From 
the time of his business call last fall, Henry 
Mills has been our best, almost our sole friend 
in this neighborhood. I feel for him gratitude, 
only second to my esteem of his noble qualities ; 
but I cannot give him a love belonging to the 
past—entombed with it! But my mother. A 
refusal will wellnigh quench her feeble spark of 
life. As his wife, I can give her a home, and 
every comfort needed for her declining years. 
What is it that holds me back? I can no longer 
plead a prior pledge; can allege nothing but the 
stubborn denial of my selfish heart. Oh, that 
Providence would point out, by some undoubted 
sign, which is the path of duty! 

7th.—My prayer is answered. Yesterday, in 
recess, I espied a torn newspaper under one of 
the school-room benches. It was quite upon 
the opposite side of the room, but some irresist- 
able impulse forced me to cross over and pick it 
up. It was a New York paper. I had hardly 
observed this, when my eye fell upon an extract 
from a California journal :— 

“ We regret to learn the death of Mr. Albert 
Falconer, of the firm of Grafton, Falconer & Co., 
well-known merchants in this city. He set out 
in excellent health and spirits on the 10th inst., 
in company with eight or ten others, upon an 
expedition into the interior; but the party had 


’ not proceeded more than a hundred miles, when 
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Mr. Falconer became seriously ill, and unable 
to advance. An attempt to remove him to the 
nearest settlement was rendered abortive by his 
increasing danger; and after lingering until the 
morning of the 21st, he expired, thousands of 
miles from family and home; but surrounded by 
a chosen band of faithful comrades, to whom his 
high moral character and amiable qualities had 
endeared him.” 

The struggle is ended. Self is buried in his 
wilderness grave. 

June 1st.—My wedding-day. 

15th.—Henry handed mea letter this morning. 
It was post-marked F. ; and without exa- 
mining the superscription myself, smiling at his 
remark upon its being my maiden name, I opened 
it in his and my mother’s presence. I could just 
drag my heavy limbs from the room, and lock 
myself in my chamber, before I fell as one dead. 
It was from Albert Falconer, and dated four days 
since ! 

When I awoke, it lay beside me; and still 
reeling in that terrible heart-sickness, I read it. 

It was Grafton who died, holding his deceived 
friend’s hand in his, and imploring his forgive- 
ness with his last breath. He had intercepted 
my letters, withheld Bertie’s, and finally directed 
the one to me which closed the correspondence. 
A merciful Judge have pity upon his wretched 
soul! 

*T have come for you, my true, cruelly- 
wronged Effie,” says the letter. “I am not 
certain as to your place of refuge, but direct this 
to what I am told was once your address. If I 
do not reeeive an answer speedily, I shall not 
wait for it to tell me where to seek you; but 
start, guided by Love.” 

I wrote but a line in reply: “I believed you 
dead. I am married.” 

For further justification, he must await the 
day when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed. 








CHEERFULNESS. 


THERE is no one quality, says the Hartford 
** Courant,” that so much endears man to his 
fellow men as cheerfulness. Talents may excite 
more respect, and virtues more esteem. But the 
respect is apt to be distant, and the esteem cold. 
But it is otherwise with cheerfulness. It en- 
dears a man to the heart, not the intellect or the 
imagination. There is a kind of reciprocal diffu- 
siveness about this quality that recommends its 
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possessor by the very effect it produces. There 
is a mellow radiance in the light it sheds on all 
social intercourse, which pervades the soul to a 
depth that the blaze of intellect can never reach. 

The cheerful man is a double blessing—a bless- 
ing to himself and to the world around him. In 
his own character, his good nature is the clear 
blue sky of his own heart, on which every star 
of talent shines out more clearly. To others 
he carries an atmosphere of joy and hope and 
encouragement wherever he moves. His own 
cheerfulness becomes infectious, and his associ- 
ates lose their moroseness and their gloom in the 
amber-colored light of the benevolence he casts 
around him. 

It is true that cheerfulness is not always hap- 
piness. The face may glow in smiles while the 
heart “runs in coldness and darkness below,” 
but cheerfulness is the best external indication 
of happiness that we have, and it enjoys this 
advantage over almost every other good quality, 
that the counterfeit is as valuable to society as 
the reality. It answers as a medium of public 
circulation full as well as the true coin. 

A man is worthy of all praise, whatever may 
be his private griefs, who does not intrude them 
on the happiness of his friends, but constantly 
contributes his quota of cheerfulness to the gen- 
eral public enjoyment. ‘“ Every heart knows 
his own bitterness ;” but let the possessor of that 
heart take heed that he does not distil it into 
his neighbor’s cup, and thus poison his felicity. 
There is no sight more commendable and more 
agreeable than to see a man, whom we know for- 
tune has dealt with badly, smothering his pecu- 
liar griefs in his own bosom, and doing his duty 
in the society in which Providence has placed 
him, with an unruffled brow and a cheerful mien. 
It is a duty which society has a right to demand 
—a portion of that great chain which binds 
humanity together, the links of which every one 
should preserve bright and unsullied. 

It may be asked: What shall that man do 
whose burden of griefs is heavy, and made still 
heavier by the tears he has shed over them in 
private? Shall he leave society? Certainly, 
until he has learned to bear his own burden. 
Shall he not seek for the sympathy of his 
friends? He had better not: sympathy would 
only weaken the masculine strength of mind 
which enables us to endure. Besides, sympathy 
unsought for is much more readily given, and 
sinks deeper in its healing effects into the heart. 
No! no! cheerfulness is a duty which every 
man owes to the world. Let him faithfully dis 
charge the debt. 
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LESSON XVI. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ( Continued.) 


By the combination of horizontal with vertical 
planes, we arrive at the perspective delineations 
of rectangular solids. Let it be desired to show 
in perspective a row of three square pillars of 
equal size, a plan of their bases being given in 
fig. 11; also an elevation of their sides; and let 
the distance between them be equal to one of 
their sides. With the width of the base, on the 
base-line, draw by preceding rules three square 
horizontal planes, representing the bases of the 
three pillars, and shade them for the sake of 
distinctness. On the base A B erect perpendi- 
culars A E, B C, equal to f i, g A, which connect 
at the top by E C parallel toA B. Draw visual 
lines 8S E, S C; at the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, erect 
perpendiculars parallel to B C, meeting the visual 
line S C; and from their intersections with that 
line, draw lines to S E parallel to E C. These 
lines, in connection with the visual lines S E, 
8 C, will denote the horizontal planes forming 
the tops of the pillars; and the perpendiculars 
B C, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in connection with the visual 
lines S C,S B, will denote the vertical planes 
forming the sides of the pillars. 

The sar.c rule will apply to the forms of 
houses, boxes, and numerous other objects, 
whose external shapes may be considered as 
simple rectangular solids. On observing an 


object with a view to its perspective representa- 
314 








tion, the student should consider what geome- 
trical figure it most resembles, and treat it ac- 
cordingly. As he may now be supposed to have 
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become sufficiently familiar with the parallel 
perspective of squares and rectangular figures, 
he may, therefore, proceed to that of other re- 
gular figures; and will first be introduced to the 
circle. 

Every circle may be inscribed in a square (fig. 
12), touching it at four points, 1, 3, 5, 7, of the 
circumference, and cutting its diagonals at four 
other points, 2, 4, 6,8; and if the perspective 
positions of these eight points be found, a mode- 
rate proficiency in drawing and command of 
hand will enable the learner to draw such a 
figure through them as shall represent the per- 
spective circle. These points are found by the 
method shown in fig. 12, and called “ squaring 
the circle.” The diagonals 2 6 and 8 4 are 
drawn on the plan, and also the diameters 1 5 
and 37. The two lines 46 and 2 8 are also to 
be drawn through the points at which the circle 
intersects the diagonals; and the square with 
its lines may now be put into perspective by 
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preceding rules, by which means the perspective 
positions of the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
through which the circle must pass, will be 
found at the intersections of the corresponding 
lines. The squares, diagonals, diameters, and 
other lines, being only drawn in order to obtain 
by their assistance the points 1, 2, 3, &c., may 
be gbliterated as soon as the perspective circle 
is inked in. The above eight points will, in 
drawings of ordinary size, be sufficient guide to 
the hand in drawing circles; but for circles of 
very large dimensions, the principles may be 
extended, and twice the number of points easily 
found by doubling the number of cross-lines, 2, 
8, 4, 6. 

The last figure gives the perspective circle in 
a horizontal plane; the same rule applies to its 
projection on a vertical plane, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the latter case it must be 
squared against the side of the picture, instead 
of against the base-line (fig. 13). This rule 


Fig. 13. 






























































being highly useful in drawing bridges and via- 
ducts with semicircular arches, an example is 
given, with a description of the process. The 
arches in the annexed viaduct being semicircu- 
lar, the upper part only of the circle is to be 
squared by diagonals, diameters, and cross-line, 
as in fig. 12, by which means five points in the 
semicircle are obtained. Find the perspective 
lengths of the arches and piers by setting off the 
real lengths on the base-line, and drawing dia- 
gonals to the distance-point intersecting the 
visual line SD. At the intersections erect per- 
pendiculars to the base-line denoting the piers. 
At the side of the picture set off dc, the height 
of the piers to the springing of the arch; draw 
the visual lines Sa, 8b, Sc, and the others de- 


noting the top and bottom lines of the viaduct. 
To ascertain the perspective point representing 
the top of each arch, draw the diagonals e d, 
cf; their intersections will be the perspective 
centre of the vertical plane ¢ d, fe, through 
which g h, drawn parallel to the side of the pic- 
ture, will cut the visual line S a at the top of 
the arch. Produce the two sides of the rectan- 
gle c df e, to meet the line S a at i and k. 
Draw the lines i 0, k o, intersecting S b at 2 and 
4. The perspective semicircle may now be 
drawn through the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, thus 
obtained. Proceed in the same manner with 
each of the arches, using the same visual lines 
S a, 8 6, Sc, by which, with the aid of similar 
diagonals, they may all be completed. 
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Gothic arches of pointed form may be drawn 
in perspective by the same rule, varied only to 
suit the change in their form. The object of 
squaring the semicircle in the last figure was to 
obtain certain points of its outline, which, drawn 
in their perspective positions, would guide the 
fiand in forming the perspective outline; and 
points in any other curve will, in like manner, 
denote the perspective outline of such curve. 
In fig. 14 the elevation of the arch is drawn 
against the side of the picture, as before, and 
points are found in its outline by a similar pro- 
cess. First join the two lower corners by a line 
@ b; draw the diagonals a c, 6 d; from that 








intersection draw ef, passing through the centre 
ofabatg. Draw fa, fb; divide each of them 
into three parts, and through each division draw 
lines from a and 6 to the opposite side of the 
arch; seven points,akl fnm }b, will thus be 
found. Produce 1 m and kn to the side of the 
picture. From the points thus obtained at that 
side, draw visual lines to the point of sight; 
find, as before, the perspective point, f, of each 
arch by diagonals; draw the perspective lines 
fa, fb; divide each of them into three parts; 
through the divisions draw lines from g, inter- 
secting the visual lines at points which will 
denote the perspective curves. 





STRAY RECIPES AND REMARKS FOR THE WARDROBE. 


Care is a good economist in a wardrobe; it 
will save the nine stitches by putting the one 
that is needed; and by folding, and brushing, and 
putting away, will make clothes last and look 
respectabie twice as long as they otherwise would. 
A careful person will also find it worth while to 
change the clothing according to the present 
employment. 

Women’s dresses and mantles are kept better 
hung up in wardrobes, or closets secured from 
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dust, than folded in drawers, as they become 
creased and tumbled by folding. 

Men’s clothes, when folded, should be placed 
where there is room for them to lie without 
being pressed. 

Before brushing clothes, if they are very dusty, 
they should be shaken, or spread upon a horse, 
and some of the dust whipped out with a switch : 
or, if there is much dry dirt, it should be rubbed 
off. They may then be spread upon a clean 
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board, and brushed the way the nap of the cloth 
runs. They should be brushed lightly and quick- 
ly, in such a manner as not to scrape off the nap. 
A duster should be at hand to remove dirt as it 
gathers on the board. 

Hats should be put away from dusty places, 
when out of use. A soft brush should be used 
for smoothing the nap and removing dust. If 
wetted with rain, a hat should be left to dry, and 
then brushed with a harder brush than usual. 

Wash-leather gloves will bear frequent wash- 
ings with warm water and yellow soap: but the 
water must not be hot, or it will shrivel the 
leather. They should be dried quickly, and drawn 
upon the hand before they are quite dry, so as 
to preserve their shape. Kid gloves may be 
somewhat cleaned by the use of India rubber 
or bread crumbs. Silk and cotton gloves may 
be washed with soap and water, and ironed when 
nearly dry. Those of a lilac or lavender color 
will be improved by the use of a little soda in 
the water. 

Drawers or wardrobes, especially where wool- 
lens are kept, should be occasionally emptied and 
left open in the influence of the fresh air and 
sunshine; and all the corners cleared from dust. 
This, and taking care never to put away clothes 
damp, will more likely prevent the moth thar 
any recipe that can be given for the purpose. 
In addition, however, it can do no harm, and may 
do good, to sprinkle either a little camphor, 
lavender, rue, laurel, pepper, or cedar-wood, each 
of which is said to keep away moth. A little 
newly-made charcoal placed among clothes will 
prevent the unpleasant smell they often have 
when laid by. 

Clothes-brushes should be kept clean by occa- 
sionally washing in cold water. 

Hair-brushes and combs should be washed 
with warm water and soda: more or less soda 
will be needed, according as the brushes are more 
or less greasy. The washing should be done 
quickly, as soaking in the water softens the 
bristles and spoils the glue. They should then 
be rinsed in cold water and shaken as dry as 
possible, and they will soon be as hard and good 
as new. 

Brown paper laid on a grease-spot and rubbed 
with a hot iron will be almost sure to remove 
it. But if the grease is very thick, the paper 
must be frequently changed. 

Spirits of turpentine, or gin, or spirits of wine, 
rubbed in with a little flannel, will remove paint. 

A teaspoonful of essential oil of lemon to a 
wineglassful of spirits of turpentine will make 
scouring-drops to clean the edges of coat-collars 
and cuffs. 
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Milk will entirely remove ink, if it is applied 
before the ink dries in. 

Balls for cleaning cloth may be made by mixing 
six parts of fuller’s earth to one part of pearlash, 
and, when mixed, kneading into a paste with 
lemon-juice 

For shoes, a sharp knife should never be used 
to remove dirt, or the leather will most likely be 
cut. An old oyster-knife or a thin strip of hard 
wood will scrape off the worst dirt, and the rest 
should be brushed off by a hard brush kept for 
adirt-brush. Blacking may then be applied, for 
which the following will be found a good recipe: 
Four ounces of finely powdered ivory-black, 
four ounces of molasses, three-quarters of a pint 
of vinegar, two drachms of spermaceti oil. The 
oil and ivory-black should be first well mixed, 
then the molasses, and lastly the vinegar. 

To make shoes waterproof, melt over a slow 
fire half a pint of oil, an ounce of beeswax, an 
ounce of turpentine, and a quarter of an ounce 
of Burgundy pitch. This mixture may be ap- 
plied two or three times, until the leather is quite 
saturated, and it will then be more soft and 
pliable, and wear much longer than otherwise. 

The bright or patent leather shoes should be 
cleaned with a little milk, when it is necessary 
to wet them at all; but generally a soft cloth 
will be sufficient to rub them with. 





GOOD ADVICE TO READERS. 


Ir you measure the value of study by the in- 
sight you get into subjects, not by the power of 
saying that you read many books, you will soon 
perceive that no time is so badly saved as that 
which is saved by getting through a bookin a 
hurry. For if to the time you have given you 
added a little more, the subject would have been 
fixed on your mind, and the whole time profitably 
employed; whereas, upon your present arrange- 


> ment, because you would not give a little more, 


you have lost all. Besides, this is overlooked 
by rapid and superficial readers, that the best way 
of reading books with rapidity is to acquire that 
habit of severe attention to what they contain, 
that perpetually confines the mind to the single 
object it has in view. When you have read 
enough to have acquired the habit of reading 
without suffering your mind to wander, and when 
you can bring to bear upon your subject a great 
share of previous knowledge, you may then read 
with great rapidity ; before that, as you may have 
taken the wrong road, the faster you proceed the 
more you will be sure to err.—Sidney Smith 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


FOR GODEY’S YOUNG READERS, 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY 


(Continued from page 231.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Alvarade’s massacre of the Mexican nobles—Cortes 
returns to Mexico—Is assailed by the Mexicans—Ill- 
success of his sally against them—Death of Monte- 
zuma—Cortes resolves to leave Mexico. 


Corres had left Mexico but a few days, when 
six hundred of the chief men of the city assem- 
bled in the square of the great temple, to cele- 
brate, with songs and dances, the yearly festival 
of their war-god. Told, he says, that they 
designed falling suddenly upon the Christians, 
the captain, Alvarado, allowing the celebration, 
prepared to crush the supposed conspiracy. 
Without arms, and not thinking of danger, the 
Mexicans were joyously performing their wonted 
ceremonies, when the Christians broke in upon 
them. The horrid slaughter which followed 
left not one of that gay company alive. 

Burning to revenge so cruel a deed, the Mexi- 
eans flew to arms, drove the Spaniards to their 
quarters, and there assailed them with such 
fury, that, but for Montezuma, their destruction 
would have been certain. As it was, Alvarado 
hurried off messengers to Cortes, begging him to 
hasten back, if he would see the Christians alive. 
It was the tidings of this new trouble which 
reached the general just after his victory over 
Narvaez. 

Marching with all speed, Cortes re-entered 
Mexico on the 24th of June, at the head of 
thirteen hundred and ninety-six Spaniards, and 
two thousand Tlascalans. Not a soul came out 
to welcome him; the city seemed deserted. Its 
thronging population had disappeared, as if by 
magic, when, with a cheery blast, his bugles 
gave notice of his coming to the weary, anxious, 
and half-starved soldiers of Alvarado. The re- 
joicings with which they received him may 
easily be imagined. 

Learning from Alvarado what he had done, 
* You have acted like a madman !” he exclaimed, 
angrily ; and, had he not foreseen that he would 
aeon need the friendship of so brave a man, he 
would no doubt have punished him severely. 
Montezuma he treated 'ess gently, receiving him 
so «lily that the poor king went away almost 
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broken-hearted. ‘ What have I to do with the 
dog ?”’ said Cortes, turning to his officers, whose 
efforts to soften his anger, by reminding him 
how Montezuma had so lately saved the garri- 
son from destruction, but added fuel to the flame. 
Nevertheless, at the emperor’s request, he pre- 
sently set free his brother, Cuitlahuatzin, who 
had been for some time imprisoned on suspicion 
of being concerned in a conspiracy against the 
invaders. It was hoped that he would quiet the 
Mexicans, and persuade them to bring in provi- 
sions, the want of which now began to be 
severely felt; but Cuitlahuatzin never came 
back. Instead of interceding for the Christians, 
he took the lead in preparing for their destruc- 
tion. He had not long departed, when the fury 
of the Aztecs broke forth with unlooked-for 
suddenness and violence. 

All at once, and as if by enchantment, an 
immense host of warriors appeared before the 
Spanish quarters, crowding the neighboring 
streets and the tops of the surrounding houses. 
With a shrill and frightful whistle—their usual 
call to battle—they began the attack, almost 
burying the Christians under a tempest of 
arrows, stones, and darts. As they rushed for- 
ward, the thunder and destruction of the Span- 
ish cannon burst upon their thronging ranks. 
Swept down by hundreds, they wavered, but 
only fora moment. Volley after volley crushed 
against them, yet they struggled on over the 
mangled bodies of their fallen comrades, till their 
dark forms almost touched the mouths of the 
fatal cannon. 

Forcing their way to the wall behind which 
Cortes was sheltered, the Mexicans long and 
desperately endeavored to climb over it. Their 
ferocious courage was spent, however, in vain ; 
none reached the top but to mect death. They 
then hurled blazing darts into the Spanish quar- 
ters, portions of which, being built of wood, 
soon burst into flames. Now were the Christ- 
ians pressed hard indeed. The multitude of 
their foes without, and the fiery enemy within, 
called into action all their lion-like valor and 
unconquerable perseverance. Wonderfully ex- 
erting themselves, they presently succeeded in 
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checking the conflagration; and, night coming 
on, the Aztecs suddenly ceased their assaults 
from without, 

The courage and ferocity of the Mexicans 
struck Cortes with astonishment. He had 
scorned them as being weak and cowarily, and 
fonder of peace than liberty. He now saw his 
mistake, and that no time was to be lost in 
breaking from the perils which beset him. 
That night he spent in preparing to sally boldly 
out the next morning, and either drive the Mexi- 
cans from the city, or force them to make peace. 

Scarcely had the day dawned, when, throng- 
ing more densely than ever, the enemy again 
pressed forward to the assault. Suddenly the 
Spanish cannon thundered, throwing the Mexi- 
cans into disorder. The gates of the Christian 
quarters then flew open, and Cortes, heading 
the bravest of his troops, swept out upon the 
startled foe. The conflict that followed ended 
only with the day. Battling for their altars and 
their firesides before the very eyes, as it were, 
of their gods, their wives, and their children, 
the Aztecs displayed such daring and determina- 
tion, that nothing but their want of proper wea- 
pons and discipline lost them the glory of victory. 
As it was, the Spaniards gained no advantage, 
and at night struggled back, weary and sore, to 
the shelter of their quarters. Hundreds of the 
Mexicans perished, it is true; yet this gave 
no comfort to Cortes, who, himself severely 
wounded in the hand, lamented the death of 
twelve of his bravest followers. 

Through all that night the Mexicans were 
heard howling for vengeance. 
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Morning brought | 


an assault, in which some of them forced their } 


way even into the Christian quarters. Though 
all of these brave men were instantly cut to 
pieces, Cortes was alarmed, and begged the 
interference of Montezuma. “I cannot save 
you,” was the emperor’s chilling answer. “ Let 
me die!’ Told, however, that the Spaniards 
would certainly depart, if they were permitted 
to do so, he consented to speak for them. 

Clad in his most splendid robes, and attended 
by some of his nobles and a guard of two hun- 
dred Spaniards, the emperor advanced to the 
battlements. When they beheld him, the popu- 
lace, so wildly agitated before, became still as 
death. Many dropped their arms, and threw 
themselves upon their knees. Lifting up his 
voice, Montezuma addressed them nearly as 
follows :— 

“If you have taken up arms for my liberty, I 
thank you; but, in thinking me a prisoner, you 
are mistaken. I can leave this palace of my 
father when I will. The strangers are my 
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guests; I stay with them only from choice. If 
you are angry because the Spaniards have staid 
here so long, let me assure you they will depart 
when you open a way for them. Show then 
your faithfulness to me by obeying my request. 
Quiet your rage, and return peaceably to your 
homes. The white men shall go back to their 
own land.” 

All was quiet for a few moments; then a sul- 
len murmur arose, and an Aztec chieftain, said 
to be Guatemotzin, Montezuma’s nephew, cried 
out: “ Base coward! Thou art fitter to spin 
and weave than to govern a brave people!’’ 
With these words, he let fly an arrow at the 
emperor. <A perfect tempest of stones and darts 
followed from the populace. Though the Span- 
iards tried to shield him, Montezuma, twice 
wounded by arrows, fell senseless, stricken by 
a stone in the temple. Horrified at what they 
had done, his people gave a dismal cry and fled 
in every direction. Almost in an instant the 
streets were deserted. 

On coming to his senses, Montezuma would 
not be consoled. His disgrace had broken his 
heart. Refusing food and medicine, and conti- 
nually tearing the bandages from his wounds, 
he lived but a few days longer. When about to 
die, he was besought to become a Christian. 1] 
have but a little while to live,” he said; and 
sternly refused to give up the faith of his fathers. 
Thus perished the most mighty of the Aztec 
sovereigns. ‘His death,” says the Spaniard, 
Bernal Diaz, “every one of us mourned with real 
sorrow, for we all loved him as a father; and it 
is not to be wondered thereat, seeing how good 
he was!” 

Meanwhile, battle had followed battle. Mount- 
ing to the top of the great temple, which over- 
looked the Spanish quarters, some five hundred 
Mexicans, sheltering themselves in the sanctu- 
aries I have already spoken of, poured down 
upon the Christians a steady shower of stones 
and arrows. One of his officers thrice tried in 
vain to dislodge the enemy, when, binding his 
shield to his wounded arm, Cortes, at the head 
of three hundred picked men, forced his way to 
the foot of the pyramid. Long and bloody was 
the struggle which carried him to the summit. 
Here, a strange and desperate conflict ensued. 
Pagan and Christian fought hand to hand, hoping 
no safety in flight, for the lofty plain where they 
fought was without a wall; and those driven to 
its edge were either hurled over singly, or, 
grappling their opponents, plunged down with 
them, thus revenging their own deaths. 

Cortes himself, it is said, was dragged by twc 
powerful Mexican youths to the brink of the 
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fearful height; but, wounded though he was, 
the general, nerved by the hope of future victo- 
* ries, and favored by his wonderful strength and 
activity, shook himself loose from his foes, who 
went headlong to the pavement below, and were 
dashed to pieces. 

For three hours, the battle upon the temple’s 
summit raged with deadly fury. Outnumbered 
though they were, the Spaniards found less and 
less resistance offered to their keen weapons, 
till at length every Mexican had perished by the 
sword, or by throwing himself from the brink 
of the pyramid. 

Having thus gained victory, Cortes set fire to 
the sanctuaries, and struggled back to his quar- 
ters. He hoped that such a blow would startle 


the Aztecs, and asked and obtained a distant 


interview with their chiefs. In his speech to 
them from the battlements, he spoke boldly. 
** Lay down your arms,” he concluded, “and I 
will stay my hand. If you do not, I will make 
your city a heap of ruins, and leave no one to 
lament over it!” 

The reply of the Mexicans was terrible. “We 
ean spare twenty-five thousand warriors,” said 
they, “‘ for one Christian, and then be victorious. 
You have scarcely any water or provisions,” 
they continued, “‘and must soon fall into our 
hands.” 

Yet they did not know the unconqnerable 
spirit of Cortes. Alarmed though he was, his 
presence of mind did not desert him. His only 
hope of securing the friendship of the Mexicans 
was, it is true, buried in the grave of Monte- 
zuma. He could do nothing better, therefore, 
than leave the city. When, and by what way, 
were matters of grave consideration. 

To answer these questions, Cortes called a 
council of his officers. After some discussion, 
it was agreed to fall back upon Tlascala, leaving 
the city by the western and shortest road to the 
main land. The hour of setting out was decided 
by the advice of a soldier named Botello, who 
pretended to know by the stars what was to 
happen. He declared that, though his own life 
would be lost, the army could not start from the 
city at a more favorable time than in the night. 
His advice was taken. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Cortes departs from Mexico—Fvents of the “ melan- 
choly night’—bLattle of Otompan—Reception of the 
Spaniards at Tlascala. 


Fatuer Otmepo having prayed heaven to 
watch over them, the Christians left their quar- 


ters for the last time a little after midnight, on 
the Ist of July, 1520. The young Captain San- 
doval, “a person of few words, but excellent 
deeds,” led the way with several gallant cava- 
liers. Cortes and a chosen band followed, 
guarding the baggage, the king’s share of the 
treasure, the prisoners, and a movable wooden 
bridge, by means of which were to be crossed 
the three canals intersecting the narrow cause- 
way. Last of all came the greater part of the 
foot soldiers, headed by the valiant Alvarado. 
Dispersed among these three divisions were the 
Tlascalan allies, some eight thousand in number. 

Marching noiselessly through the night, made 
doubly dark by lowering clouds and the mists 
of a drizzling rain, they reached the first canal, 
as they hoped, undiscovered ; but they had been 
closely watched. No sooner had they begun to 
cross the bridge, when a hoarse murmur, rising 
louder and louder every moment, and with which 
was mingled the plash of thousands of oars, 
swept out from the gloom which shrouded the 
lake. Then were heard the dismal tones of the 
great drum of the temple, calling the Aztecs to the 
destruction of their foes. The rushing sound of 
many canoes foaming through the salt floods of 
Tezcuco followed; and, in an instant afterward, 
a countless multitude of Mexicans byrst upon 
the Spaniards from all sides, almost burying 
them under a continuous shower of stones and 
darts. Their shouts and yells were terrible, and 
they fought with the fury of vergeance and 
despair. Anxious only to escape, the Christians 
marched sternly onward, stopping to use their 
weapons but when the daring of their foes made 
it necessary. 

Forcing their way to the brink of the second 
canal, the foremost of the Spaniards there 
halted, and awaited impatiently the bringing up 
of the bridge. Suddenly, an awful and despair- 
ing wail, arising in the rear, was taken up by 
man after man, and borne swiftly forward, till 
it broke upon the startled ears of those in front. 
The bridge had stuck fast, and could not be 
moved ! 

In a moment all was confusion and a blind 
struggle, in which few thought of any but them- 
selves. With astern battle-cry, Sandoval urged 
his good steed into the canal, and forced his way 
across, followed by some of his cavaliers. A 
hurrying and disordered throng of foot plunged 
after. Assailed in the water, they fought with 
fearful- desperation, but most of them in vain. 

It was a moment of horror. All around in 
the black night were heard the clash of arms, 
the shouts of the combatants, and the groans 
of the dying, together with piteous appeals for 
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help to Heaven, to the Virgin, and to the saints. 
Above all these would arise the hopeless shriek 
of some Christian carried off a prisoner, to be 
sacrificed upon the cruel altar of the Mexican 
war-god. 

So fierce and deadly was the conflict at the 
second canal, that before long a horrible bridge 
had been formed across it of the dead bodies of 
men and horses, mingled with wagons and guns, 
and heaps of baggage and treasure. Aided by 
this, hundreds of those in the rear were ena- 
bled to reach the opposite side with comparative 
ease. 

Meanwhile, Cortes had been hurrying hither 
and thither, crossing and recrossing the canal; 
now cheering, now helping his men, and striving 
to direct all things in order; but his commands, 
his threats, his entreaties, were shouted in vain. 
None heard them, or, if any heard, they did 
not heed them. Finally, swept onward with 
the crowd, at the third opening he came up with 
Sandoval. Together they led the way over. 
Horse and foot followed as best they could. 
Those who had heeded the previous warning of 
Cortes, and loaded themselves lightly with the 
spoils of Mexico, managed to struggle across; 
but many a poor wretch, weighed down by pre- 
cious gold, perished a victim to his own greedi+ 
ness. 

Cortes and Sandoval, with the thin remains 
of their followers, had escaped the dangers of 
the night, when, hearing cries for help in the 
rear, they turned back, again dashed through 
the canal, and plunged into the thickest of the 
bloody strife. Their bold charge found Alvarado 
wounded and on foot, struggling desperately at 
the head of a few stout troopers against an over- 
whelming mass of the foe. Assailed by the gene- 
ral and his brave companions, the Aztecs fell 
back; but only fora moment. Their returning 
surge swept all before it into the canal, which, 
however, most of the Christians now crossed in 
safety. 

Morning was just beginning to dawn when 
the survivors of the * noche triste,” or “ melan- 
choly night,” as it is called, mustered on the 
western shore of thelake. Cortes gazed mourn- 
fully upon them as they passed before him. 
When he thought of what they had suffered, and 
missed the presence of many a true.friend and 
brave follower, his iron heart was melted. Hid- 
ing his face with his hands, he wept. 

The loss of the Spaniards on this dismal re- 
treat was nearer six than four hundred; that of 
their allies not less than three thousand. Among 
the noted officers who fell was Velasquez de 
Leon, whose connection with Montezuma’s 
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seizure will be remembered. Botello, the astro- 
loger, truly fortelling his own fate at least, had 
perished. The prisoners, among whom was a 
son and two daughters of Montezuma, were all 
slain. 

About sunrise, Cortes led his troops to the shel- 
ter of an Indian temple, built upon a lofty hill, 
where they found food, fuel, and present safety. 
Having dried their soaking garments, and dressed 
their wounds, the weary soldiers threw them- 
selves down and slept, forgetting for the moment 
all their fears with regard to the future. 

Meanwhile, their wakeful general was consi- 
dering what course he should take. He was 
now to the westward of Mexico. Tilascala, the 
only place he could hope fof refuge, was full 
sixty miles east of that city. The road thither 
was a long and roundabout one, through a coun- 
try now swampy, and, again, mountainous, con- 
taining few inhabitants and little food. Never- 
theless, that night, guided by a Tlascalan war- 
rior, Cortes began his march. 

Continually assailed by troublesome swarms 
of Mexicans, the Christians steadily pursued 
their way. Four or five days passed; and they 
were almost starved, having lived, meantime, 
on roots, berries, and the stalks of Indian corn. 
On the sixth, a horse happened to be killed, and 
they had a grand feast. Cortes tells us himself 
that he made one of a party who devoured the 
poor animal even to his hide. Meanwhile, the 
Tlascalans bore their sufferings bravely, though 
at times they would give way, throwing them- 
selves “ upon the earth, to eat the herbs thereof, 
and to pray for the assistance of their gods.” 

* Amidst these complicated distresses,” says 
Robertson, “one circumstance supported and 
animated the Spaniards. Their commander’s 
presence of mind never forsook him. His saga- 
city foresaw every event, and his vigilance pro- 
vided for it. Foremost in every danger, he en- 
dured every hardship with cheerfulness; and 
his soldiers, though despairing themselves, con- 
tinued to follow him with increasing confidence 
in his abilities.” 

At length, in the afternoon of the 7th of July, 
the Christians began to ascend a mountain range 
not far from the main road between Mexico and 
Tlascala. As they passed along, dark clouds of 
the Aztecs hovered on the neighboring hills. 
** Ge on, robbers,” they were heard to exclaim, 
* You shall soon meet the vengeance your crimés 
deserve !” 

The meaning of this threat, the following 
morning made plain. Climbing to the top of the 
mountain, the Spaniards beheld, covering the 
wide valley before them, an immense multitude 
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of Mexican warriors drawn up in battle array. 
“* We were persuaded,” says Cortes, “that that 
day was to have been the last of all our lives.” 
Yet he was not the. man to yield to despair. 
Forming his weary and wretched troops, he 
turned to them with eyes flashing fire. ‘“ Cas- 
tilians !’’ he shouted, “‘now must we conquer 
or die! No other way is left. Be of good heart 
then, and trust in Him who, having delivered 
us from so many dangers, will surely preserve 
us in this!” 

Moving fearlessly down the mountain’s side, 
the Spanish cavaliers plunged with desperate 
fury into the raging ocean of their enemies. 
Though they fought with unusual bravery, the 
Mexicans could not stand before the fierce 
charge; yet, surging around the little band of 
Christians, they leaped upon them, as breakers 
burst upon the rocky shores of some islet in the 
sea. Three hours went by, when, weary of un- 
availing slaughter, the Spaniards at length began 
to waver. Many had fallen; few were un- 
wounded ; and Cortes himself had received a 
severe cut in the head. Charged with fresh 
vigor by the foe, they fell back in confusion. 
All now seemed lost, but the determination of 
each to sell his life as dearly as possible. 

In this moment of peril, the quick glance of 
Cortes fell upon the leader of the Mexicans, 
firmly fastened to whose back, and rising above 
his nodding plumes, was a staff, from which 
hung a golden net, the great standard of the 
empire. Recollecting to have heard that when- 
ever this standard was thrown down, the Aztec 
armies instantly fled, Cortes resolved upon a 
bold but hazardous attempt. He pointed to the 
Mexican chief. ‘Friends! there is our mark! 
Follow me!” So saying, with a loud shout, he 
plunged headlong, but straight towards his in- 
tended victim, into the midst of the foe. All 
went down before him. A few moments of 
fierce struggle, and the Aztec general, pierced 
by the lance of Cortes, was hurled to the ground. 
On the instant, and with a dismal howl of ter- 
ror, the Mexicans dropped their weapons, and 
fled in every direction. 

Thus ended the famous battle of Otompan. 
The number of Mexicans who fought in it has 
been set down at two hundred thousand, of 
which, it is said, full twenty thousand perished 
in the conflict and in the slaughter which fol- 
lowed their flight. These statements cannot be 
true; nevertheless, no greater victory was ever 
won by Spanish valor in the New World. 

Having gathered a rich harvest of spoil from 
the field of their triumph, the Spaniards once 
more began their march. That night they slept 
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under the open sky, their untiring chief himself 
keeping watch. The following morning, joining 
in the glad shouts of their allies, they again set 
foot on the soil of Tlascala. 

Never in his life had Cortes felt more anxious 
than now. How will the people of Tlascala 
receive us? was the silent question of his fears ; 
yet outwardly he was undisturbed, and his sol- 
diers were cheered by his words and looks of 


‘ confidence. 


Fortunately, however, for the Spaniards, the 
hatred of the Tlascalans towards the Mexicans 
was deep and lasting. No sooner did they hear 
of the approach of Cortes, than the rulers of the 
republic, attended by many nobles, came out to 
meet him. Their expressions of sympathy, and 
assurances that they would stand by him to the 
last, filled the general’s heart with new hope; 
and when, on the 10th of July, he was welcomed 
to their capital by an immense procession of the 
inhabitants, with joyous acclamations and wild 
bursts of triumphant music, he banished from 
his heart all doubts as to the firmness and stead- 
fastness of their friendship. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Discontent among the followers of Cortes—Conquest of 
Tepeaca—Cortes resolves on the recovery of Mexico 
—His speech to the troops—Arrival at Tezcuco. 


In Tlascala, the Spaniards spent several idle 
weeks, resting from their labors, and healing 
their wounds. The cut Cortes had received in the 
late battle, though little thought of at first, now 
became inflamed ; fever set in, and for nearly a 
week he Jay helpless on a sick bed. Meantime, 
far from being cast down by his recent misfor- 
tunes, he was busily forming schemes to recon- 
quer the empire he had already won and lost. 

But, while Cortes was projecting this great 
and hazardous enterprise, he was startled by the 
appearance of trouble from a quarter where he 
had not thought of looking for it. Trembling 
at the recollection of the horrors they had passed 
through, most of the soldiers of Narvaez no 
sooner heard that the general was bent on 
returning to Mexico, than they\drew up and 
handed to him a somewhat insolent remon- 
strance. In it, they spoke of the madness of his 
design, and concluded by demanding to be led 
back at once to Villa Rica. 

Cortes had too much at stake to yield without 
a struggle to this demand. “If there be any 
among you,” was the conclusion of his reply, 
made before all the troops, “‘so insensible to the 
feelings of the brave man’s heart, as to prefer 




















ease at home to the glory of this enterprise, let 
such, in the name of heaven, desert their gene- 
ral in his greatest need. A few courageous 
spirits will be of more service to me than a host 
of false-hearted cowards !” 

To this appeal, the scarred veterans of Cortes 
responded, by swearing that they would stand 
by him to the last. As for the others, they were 
so far moved by # as to consent to stay with 
him awhile longer, on being assured that he 
would, at a more fitting season, allow all to 
depart who might wish it. 

Shortly after this affair, six Mexican nobles 
appeared at Tlascala as ambassadors from Cuit- 
lahuatzin, the brother, and “the wise and 
valiant” successor, of Montezuma. They came 
to propose a treaty of alliance, between the 
republic and the empire, against the Christians. 
Greatly to the relief of Cortes, the Tlascalan 
Senate rejected this proposition almost with one 
voice. 

“Not satisfied with thus showing their 
fidelity,” says Clavigero, “the senate again 
acknowledged their obedience to the sovereign 
of Spain ; and, still more to the delight of their 
guests, the four chiefs of the republic renounced 
their idolatry, and were baptized, Cortes and his 
officers standing their godfathers.” 

Having now no reason to doubt the faithful- 
ness of his Indian friends, the general, to keep 
his discontented followers from brooding over 
their troubles, resolved on instant action. Se- 
veral of the neighboring tribes, subjects of 
Mexico, had, at different times, cut off small 
parties of his men as they were journeying to 
and fro between Tlascala and Villa Rica. These 
offenders he now prepared to punish. 

Attended by many Tlascalan warriors, Cortes 
took the field in person; and, within a few 
weeks, after various and sanguinary successes, 
he overcame the stubborn resistance of the peo- 
ple of Tepeaca, the chief objects of his indigna- 
tion. He then made the capital city of that 
province his head-quarters, whence he sent out 
parties of troops to subdue the surrounding 
tribes. Of the battles which followed, I need 
not give the details. The Spaniards became 
once more used to victory, and their aliies began 
again to look upon them as irresistible. 

Believing that he was now able to attempt 
the recovery of Mexico, Cortes immediately 
began to prepare for it. It would be useless, he 
knew, to undertake the capture of that city, 
unless he had command of the surrounding 
lake. Therefore, he ordered his shipbuilder, 
Martin Lopez, to get ready, in the mountains 
of Tlascala, the materials of thirteen small ves- 
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sels, or brigantines, to be borne in pieces on the 
shoulders of Indians, over many a mile of rug- 
ged road, to the shores of Tezcuco. 

Meanwhile, some few of those who had joined 
in the recent remonstrance, reminding Cortes 
of his promise, were allowed to depart. But 
their loss was soon made good. Two small 
vessels, sent by the governor of Cuba with 
troops for Narvaez, of whose defeat he was yet 
ignorant, having entered the harbor of Villa 
Rica, were seized, and those on board persuaded 
to enlist with Cortes. Nearly at the same time, 
three ships, fitted out by the governor of Ja- 
maica to make a settlement on the coast, were 
driven by various disasters into the same harbor. 
Being received most kindly by their country- 
men, the crews of these vessels willingly en- 
rolled themselves among the soldiers of the 
conquest. Soon afterwards, a ship arrived from 
Spain freighted with military stores; Cortes at 
once bought so precious a cargo, while the crew 
as readily joined their fortunes to his. 

Thus fortunately—we might almost say pro- 
videntially — strengthened beyond his most 
hopeful expectations, the general, having sent a 
letter to the King of Spain, and an officer to 
Hayti to raise new troops, marched back in 
triumph to Tlascala, where he was welcomed 
with every show of honor and joy. 

During the little while he remained in that 
city, Cortes was busily preparing all things 
needed for his projected enterprise. Previous to 
setting out, he reviewed his troops, which he 
found to number five hundred and fifty foot and 
forty horse, with nine pieces of artillery. As 
they were drawn up in order, he rode through 
the ranks, and addressed them nearly as fol- 
lows :— 

“My friends and brave companions: No 
need is there of my striving to fire your zeal, 
for we all feel bound to repair the honor of our 
arms and revenge our slaughtered countrymen. 
Let us, then, go to the conquest of Mexico, the 
most glorious of enterprises ; let us go to punish, 
at one stroke, the faithlessness and cruelty of 
our enemies; to enlarge the dominions of our 
sovereign; to open the gates of heaven to mil- 
lions of souls ; and to gain a competence for our 
families, and immortal names for ourselves. 
There is in the way no difficulty which your 
valor cannot overcome. Mexico may be strong, 
yet it shall fall before our arms. God, for whose 
glory we fight, has preserved us in the midst of 
dangers ; he has sent us new companions in the 
place of those we have lost, and turned to cur 
good the means which our enemies used for our 
rain. What, then, may we not hope tor from 
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his mercy? Let us confide in him, and not 
ing, as they recalled the sufferings which had 


make ourselves unworthy his protection by 
distrust or cowardice.” 

The conclusion of this harangue was followed 
by loud shouts. “In defence of our faith,” 
was the cry of the soldiers, “ we will either con- 
quer or die !” 

Imitating their Christian leaders, the Tlasca- 
lan warriors, with many a military salute, and 
waving joyously their banners, next passed in 
review before Cortes. First came the band, 
blowing shrill blasts of barbarous music from 
horns and sea-shells. After the musicians 
marched the four great chiefs of the republic, 
armed with swords and shields, and having their 
helmets adorned with beautiful and lofty plumes, 


their hair bound with golden fillets, and their | 


ears and lips garnished with costly jewels. 
Then followed four youths, bearing the four 
great banners of the republic. After these, in 
regular companies, marched the bowmen, sixty 
thousand in number. The swordsmen, forty 
thousand strong, followed ; while ten thousand 
warriors, armed with long pikes, ended the 
multitudinous procession. 

Before setting out, the Tlascalans were ad- 
dressed by their own general, Xicotencatl, as 
well as by Cortes. The former told them that, 
though their name was enough to frighten the 
nations of Anahuac, they would yet have to 
win new glory by brave actions; while the 
latter, putting them in mind that they were 
going to fight their ancient foes, called on them 
to show themselves worthy of the fame they 
already possessed. Both these addresses were 
greeted with the loud clamor of a determined 
people burning to revenge a long succession of 
real or fancied wrongs. 

At length, on the twenty-eighth of December, 
the Christians and their allies took up the line 
of march towards Mexico. The second day 


following, after a most toilsome struggle overa ‘ 


rugged and mountainous country, rendered al- 
most impassable by the various obstructions 
which their watchful enemies had placed in the 
road, “they emerged,” says Prescott, “on an 
open level, where the eye, unobstructed by 
intervening wood or hill-top, could range far 
and wide over the valley of Mexico. 
lay,” continues the eloquent historian of the 
conquest, “bathed in the golden sunshine, 
stretched out, as it were, in slumber in the arms 
ot the giant bills, which clustered, like a pha- 
lanx of guardian genii, around it. The magnifi- 
cent vision, new to many of the spectators, 
filled them with rapture. Even the veterans 
of Cortes could not withhold their admiration, 
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though this was soon followed by a bitter feel- 


befallen them within these beautiful, but trea- 


cherous precincts. ‘It made us feel,’ says the 


; lion-hearted conqueror, ‘ that we had no choice 


but victory or death; and, our minds once re- 


solved, we moved forward with as light a step 
‘ as if we had been going on an errand of certain 
’ pleasure.’ ” . 


Though numerous flying parties of the foe 
were seen, the army pursued its way into the 
valley without meeting with any serious opposi- 
tion, and that night encamped at a smal! village 
about eight miles from the Tezcuco. Towards 
that city, second only to Mexico in size and 
population, Cortes, the next morning, took his 
march, much troubled in his mind as to how he 
would be received there. His anxiety was soon 
somewhat lessened, however, by the appearance 
of four nobles, who gave him welcome in the 
name of Coanacotzin, the cacique, or prince, of 
Tezcuco. 

It was the last day of the year 1520, when 
the Christians quietly entered that city. Not- 
withstanding the show of friendship so lately 
witnessed, Cortes immediately had reason to 
doubt the good-will of Coanacotzin and his sub- 
The streets of Tezcuco were almost 
deserted, while, mounting to the tops of the 
temples, the Spaniards beheld its inhabitants 
moving off in every direction. That very night, 
moreover, the cacique secretly embarked in a 
canoe, and fled over the lake to Mexico. 

These events were not of a pleasant nature. 
Nevertheless, putting on a bold face, Cortes 
determined to make Tezcuco his head-quarters 
till everything was prepared for the siege of the 
capital. Then, with that audacious promptness 
which contributed so much to his successes, he 
called together what few nobles yet remained in 
the city. Discontented and factious, they were 
easily persuaded to declare that Coanacotzin 
was no longer their ruler, end to elect, in the 
place of that cacique, a young chief whom 
Cortes had already made his faithful friend and 
the yielding instrument of his ambition. 

(To be continued.) 





Lire’s Strucetes.—There are moments 
when the liberty of the inner life, opposed to 
the trammels of the outer, becomes too oppress- 
ive: moments when we wish that our mental 
horizon were less extended, thought less free; 
when we long to put the discursive soul into a 
narrow path like a railway, and force it to run 
on in a straight line to some determined goal. 




















CHARADES 


IN ACTION. 


Answer to Charade in last number—MIsculieErF. 


BG w& 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Brive. BripESMAIDs. 


Pew Opener, &c. 


Scene—Interior of church. At one end the 
window-curtains arranged as altar. 


MorTuHer. 
BEADLE. 


FATHER. 
BriIDEGROOM. 


Enter Bripecroom. He walks about hur- 
riedly, looks at his watch, and presses his heart 
several times. Then, drawing from his pocket 
a ring, he gazes on it intently, when 

Enter Braipr, Fatruer, MorueEr, and Bripes- 
mMAIps. The Bride has a'Véil thrown over her, 
and wears a wreath of white paper orange- 
flowers. She is Very nervous, and is supported 





stand round. He points to the Bride, and asks 
the Bridegroom by a look whether he will have 
her for his wife. He nods in answer, and the 
Clergyman asks the same question of the Bride, 
but she is overcome by her feelings, and faints 
away onthe spot. Great confusion, the Mother 
holding smelling-bottle to her nose, the Brides- 
maids slapping her hands, whilst the Bride- 
groom walks madly up and down the room. 
At length she comes to a little, and the cere- 


by Father and Mother, who encourage her. 
The Beanie and Pew-OreneR wear huge 





favors of white paper in their bosoms. The 
Bridegroom rushes forward, and, by a declara- 
tion of his passion, gives fresh vigor to the 
Bride. 

Enter CLERGYMAN in robes of white sheet. 
He advances to the Window, and marriage party 


ta 


mony proceeds, the Mother encouraging her 
daughter. After the Father has given her 
away she once more faints off; and, at the con- 
clusion, she is so moved that she swoons in the 
arms of her husband. The Bridesmaids, losing 
all power over their feelings, faint away into 
the arms of Father, whilst Mother and Pew- 
Opener fall upon the Clergyman, who with 
difficulty sustains the burthen. 





ACT II. 


DRAMATIS PERSON £, 


NospLteMEN. HorsE-DEALER. GROOM. 
LITTLE FIVE-YEAR-OLD. 


Scene—The interior of Tattersali’s. 
Enter HorsE-DEALER and Groom in close 
conversation. The Horse-dealer, drawing a 
purse from his pocket, gives Groom an ivory 
VOL. L.—28 
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card-counter as a sovereign, at the same tiie 
winking, and holding finger up to his nose. 


Groom lays his hané upon his breast in an atti 
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tude as if he was saying “ upon his honor,” 
and, hearing somebody coming, glides away. 

Enter Nositemen smoking cigars. Horse- 
dealer bows to them, and they bid him show 
them his Little Five-year-old. Horse-dealer 
again bows to them, and knocks loudly at the 
door, when 


| 
| 


Enter Groom, leading in the Litrie Five- 
YEAR-OLD neighing. Noblemen gather round 
and examine him, at the same time expressing 
their admiration of its beauty. They bid the 
Groom run the animal up and down, and show 
its paces. ‘They are enchanted with its beauti- 
ful action, and offer a purse to the horse-dealer 





as the purchase-money. The Horse-dealer re- 
fuses the offer with an expression that shows 
how ridiculously low it is, and again bids the 


Groom to run the Little Five-year-old up and 
down the court. They are still more delighted, 
and offer another purse. The Horse-dealer 
takes the two purses, and delivers over the 


Exit Horse-dealer and 


Little Five-year-old. 

Groom laughing. 
Directly they are gone, the Little Five-year- 

Noble- 


old commences kicking and plunging. 


| 
| 
; 
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men endeavor to approach him, but are kept 
back by his capering. At last they reach him, 
when exit Little Five-year-old, dragging Noble- 
men after him. 


ACT III. 
DRAMATIS PERSON ®. 


Fatuer. Morner. 
Servants, &e. 


Brive. 
FRIENDS, 


BrIDEGROOM. 
BRIDESMAIDS. 


Scrne—The dining-room in mansion of Father. 
In the centre a table covered with wedding-feast, 
in the centre of which is the large white band- 
box wedding-cake. 

Enter Bripecroom, Brrpe, Motuer, Fa- 

THER, BripesmMArps, and Frrenps, with hand- 





kerchiefs up to their eyes. They take their 
seats at Bridal feast in a solemn silence. 
Servants hand round dishes. The clatter of 
knives and forks alone disturbs the tranquillity. 

Suddenly the Bride commences sobbing, and 
sue whole party again fall to weeping. They 





er 


force the Bride to take some wine, and the deaa 
silence is again restored. The Father rises to 
propose the health of Bride, and everybody 
turns round to listen to him. He turns his eyes 
up to the ceiling, and, holding his hands over 
his plate, invokes a blessing on her head. At 
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this the sobs burst forth anew. Then he shakes 
his clenched fist at his alarmed Son-in-law, and, 
pointing to his Daugfter, declares that the 
Bridegroom will be a scoundrel if he does not 
treat her as she deserves. Here the boo-boos 
burst out in great strength, and Bride falls into 
the arms of her Mother. The Bridegroom at- 
tempts to do a few pantomimic sentences, but 
is frowned down by the company; and it is 
only by his swearing by the soup-tureen to love 
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her that harmony can be restored. The Bride 
rushes towards him, and he clasps her in his 
arms. Then the weeping. once more com- 
mences, and ends in a violent blowing of noses. 

At last all the Servants rush in with their 
aprons up to their eyes, to announce that the 
fly is at the door, and the company escorts the 
happy pair to the door, their faces buried in 
their pocket-handkerchiefs. 








LETTERS LEFT AT THE PASTRY-COOK’S: 


BEING THE CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KITTY CLOVER AT SCHOOL, AND 
HER “DEAR, DEAR FRIEND” IN TOWN. 


EDITED BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


THE SIXTEENTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated “ the Last Night at School.’’) 


SHOWING THAT SCHOOL I8 NOT SUCH A 
TERRIBLE PLACE AFTER ALL. 


Socu an event, Nelly! The school is in such 
an excitement, that, though I am to see you to- 
morrow, I cannot resist writing you a short ac- 
count of it. 

Yesterday evening, when we were all talking 
of the pleasure of returning home, and of the 
different picnics, theatres, balls, and fetes we 
expected to go to; and were exchanging innu- 
merable promises of visiting and inviting each 
other during the holidays, a cab drove up to the 
door. In an instant, we were all at the win- 
dows. Sume ran to the door, and one or two 
contrived cleverly to be on the staircase at the 
very moment an elegant lady was running up 
to the drawing-room. She inquired, in great 
anxiety, “ for her niece ;”’ and, when asked whom 
she meant, for she seemed to imagine, as a mat- 
ter of course, that every one knew her niece, to 
our great astonishment, we heard her say: 
“Why, Fanny Dove, to be sure.” 

Immediately, we all flew up stairs; but to 
Blight was left the honor of conducting the poor 
invalid into the drawing-room. In the next 
minute—for the door had been left open, and 
we could see everything—she was locked in her 
aunt’s arms, who was weeping over her brother’s 


§ 


pride and treasure; scolding, caressing, cheer- 
ing, and pitying, all in the same breath. 

Then she asked after her little boy; and, 
when Fanny, with blushes and trembling lips, 
had told the painful truth of his separation, the 
aunt cried still more, and angrily said: “ Tor 
shame, Fanny, for shame, to part with your 
child; but never mind, dear—come, don’t cry 
so—I will run into their house, if that’s all, and 
carry him off myself; and you shall never lose 
him again; and the dear boy shall compensate 
with eternal love his angel mother for all the 
sacrifices she has made for his sake.”? Long 
before the finish of these endearments, the tone 
of anger, which at first had soured the aunt’s 
voice, had softened into tones of the most loving 
kindness ; and there she was, seated on the sofa 
by the side of Fanny, lavishing every tenderness 
she could think of, in order to stop her tears. 
But, Nelly dear, they were tears, not of grief o1 
pain; but tears of gratitude, as pure as the heart 
from which they flowed. She smiled, and looked 
so beautiful, for I had never seen her smile 
before, and happiness played like so much sun- 
shine abouther face. It seemed as if the clouds, 
which so long had settled there, were clearing 
away, and that her soul was shining through 
her features, as it caught at last a bright glimpse 
of heaven. 

Shall I tell you of the touching farewell she 
took of the Lady Principal and the college, 
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where she had known nothing but sorrow? All 
recollection, however, of what she had endured 
had left her gentle breast, and she lingered now 
amongst us, as if loth to part. We crowded 
round her, and I thought we never should get 
tired of shaking her by the hand, and kissing 
her, and wishing her all sorts of happiness. 

At last, aunt dragged her gently away. Rest- 
ing on her supporting arm, she followed as 
naturally as a child follows its mother. As she 
was being led to the cab, the aunt kept upa 
continual soliloguy—as I have heard a nurse 
soothe an ailing infant—singing by her side a 
murmuring lullaby of tenderness. I heard her 
reproach her in this affectionate manner: “ Ah, 
you naughty, unkind Fanny, not to have sent 
earlier to your poor aunt. I suppose, you fool- 
ish girl, you were too proud? And how could 
she know where you were; or that you were 
dangerously ill? However, never mind, dear- 
est, we will make up for lost time. You will 
soon get well in the country; and, with your 
little boy, we shall feel so happy, as if grief 
never could touch us again; won’t we, eh, my 
pretty lamb? You dear, foolish, wicked Fanny, 
ever to have thought your aunt loved you less 
than she really does !”’ 

With these soothing reproaches, she was 
handed into the cab. She looked out of the 
window to smile a last farewell, when she per- 
ceived poor Blight, who was half hiding behind 
the hall-door. She sprang out in one minute, 
and, throwing her arms round her neck, she 
ejaculated between her kisses and her tears: 
**God bless you, my dearest friend, I hope I 
shall never forget your kindness to me;” and a 
promise was extorted from the Lady Principal 
that Blight was to pass the holidays with them. 

Fraulein Agatha told her most German stories 
that evening. Mademoiselle tried to enliven us 
with some of her most favorite anecdotes, that 
had never failed before to make us laugh ; but 
all in vain. Our thoughts would return to 
Fanny Dove, and we could think and talk of 
nothing else. 

My first half year ends to-morrow. School 
does not appear to me now the dreadful place— 
the awful Blue Beard’s chamber—that it did 
when first I peeped into it. I have learned by 
this time to respect my schoolmistress. I know 
her sternness is mostly assumed to frighten us 
into obedience; and, that under her seeming 
severity there lurks a natural kindness that would 
socner at any period remit a punishment than 
inflict one. Moreover, I can make allowances 
for her temper ever since I have had two little 
girls to look after myself; and have discovered 
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how trying it is to put up with their thousand 
little provocations, and to keep them out of 
mischief. If it in difficult then with two girls, 
what must it be with sixty? 

But there is one thing, Nelly, which recon- 
ciles me to school more than any other, and 
which will always make me look back upon it 
with feelings of pleasure—I mean the good 
friends I have made since I have been here— 
friends who, I hope, will continue to be my 
friends through life. 

Besides, I have learned one great truth, and 
that is to look with great respect, if not admira- 
tion, on many of our poor taskmasters and task- 
mistresses, who are tutoring and punishing 
themselves daily in the great school of adver- 
sity, all the time they are teaching us. What 
are our school-sufferings compared to theirs? 
What are their school enjoyments in comparison 
with ours ! 

But, Nelly, I shall see you to-morrow; and 
there ’s no occasion to trouble you twice over 
with the same dreary common-places, which 
you will not care to laugh at, probably, more 
than once. Till I see you, dearest, I remain 

Yours, most anxiously, 
Kirry CLover. 


P. 8. Shall I never be able to forgive you for 
not having answered my letters? But probably 
you have not had an opportunity of writing. 

P. S. Tell dear Sydney I am coming home. 
Has he forgotten me in six months? Whisper 
into his ear, I have a hair chain for him—my 
own hair—if hell wear it. 

P. S. (The last.) There has been quite a 
rage for fainting lately. Every girl thought it 
her duty on the smallest pretext to faint. How- 
ever, Snapp threw a glass of vinegar over Noble’s 
beautiful dove-colored silk dress, and completely 
spoilt it. There has been no fainting since. 

P.S. (The very last.) Oh, dear! Sha’n’t I 
dream of home to-night! 

THIS WAS THE LAST LETTER LEFT AT THE 
PASTRYCOOK’s. 





A New Oven has been introduced in Paris. 
The oven is paved with large slabs of terra 
cotta, laid on a bed of sand, which rests on 
bricks that form the roof of a low vault, sup- 
ported by small columns of fire-brick. In this 
vault, the heat and smoke of the fire are admitted 
by eight radiating passages, any one of which 
may be opened or closed at pleasure, so that 
one-eighth, one-half, or the whole of the oven 
may be heated or cooled as desired. 











BIDDY’S BLUNDERS. 


BY VIRGINIA 


Ou, dear!” said my dear friend, Lizzie Evans, 
bursting into my room one morning, with a 
most despairing look on her pretty face. ‘Oh, 
dear! Iam tired of playing teacher and mis- 
tress to a raw Irish girl, who does not know the 
difference between a bean and a pumpkin ; and 
I have come to you to have a long chat, and try 
to drive off the blues. Oh, Annie, darling!” 
she continued, with a ludicrously solemn air, 
“never go to housekeeping, or, if you do, don’t 
hire an Irish girl ‘ who has to larn.’ ” 

“ Why, Lizzie,” said I, “ what is the matter? 
Is the girl stupid ?” 

“Tl tell you what she did to-day, and leave 
you to judge of her talents. Last evening, I 
made up a quantity of breakfast cake for this 
morning. They were the kind mother taught 
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me to make, and she told me they requireda } 


long baking; so, I said to Biddy: ‘Be sure you 
put this on the first thing in the morning.’ 
‘Oh, yes, marm ; it’s understanding you, I am; 
the first thing.” Happy in the delusion that for 
once she understood me, I left the cakes in her 
care. This morning, when we came to break- 
fast, Frank said: ‘ Lizzie, who could have made 
these cakes?’ ‘I did,’ said I; ‘aint they good?’ 
* They are perfectly raw,’ said he, holding one 
up; andsothey were. So, I rang for Biddy, and 
asked her why she had not baked the cakes. 
‘Sure, marm,’ said my bright pupil, ‘1 did jest 
as yourself tould me. Faith, I put the cakes in 
the oven jest as soon asI got in the kitchen, 
but I was afther taking them off as soon as the 
fire began to be burning, for fear they’d be 
afther scorching.’ ” 

“A bright pupil indeed,” said I, laughing. 
*You’ll have to teach her everything.” 

“Everything! That puts me in mind of an- 
other blunder. When she came, it was under- 
stood that I was to instruct her in all the service 
I should need of her. The morning after she 
came, I left her safe in the kitchen, and went 
into the parlor to practise. A noise behind me 
attracted my attention, and turning, I saw Biddy 
sitting on the sofa, apparently perfectly at home. 
‘ Why, Biddy,’ said I, ‘what are you doing up 
here?’ ‘Faith, I was listening to you, marm.’ 


DE FOREST. 


you.’ ‘Oh, you’ll be afther sending word when 
ye want me?’ ‘Certainly,’ said I; and Biddy 
went out. About an hour afterwards, I heard 
the piano, and going down, found Biddy seated 
on the piano-stool, thumping (no other word 
expresses the energy with which she struck the 
keys), while a look of great satisfaction was 
visible on her face. ‘ Why, Biddy,’ said I, ‘I 
told you not to come into the parlor again.’ 
‘Sure, ye promised to be sending for me, and 
troth, ye clean forgot it; so, I thought I’d jest 
thry the thing till ye ’d come to tache me.’ 
‘Teach you?’ said I. ‘Troth, and ain’t I to be 
afther larning everything; and ain’t it playing 
the tunes 1’ll be in a wake?’ ” 

“For so young a bride and housekeeper, you 
certainly have had some experience,” said I, 
laughing. 

“Are you ever coming to see me,” said Liz- 
zie, after we had spent some time chatting. 
“You have never seen my ‘Green Erin,’ as 
Frank calls her.” 

“ Be sure, I shall pay Biddy a visit,” said I, 
as we parted. 

About a week after, I met Lizzie in the street, 
and she told me that one of the “ entry thieves,” 
as they are called, had come to the house while 
she was out, and under pretence of waiting till 
her return, had taken away all the small parlor 
ornaments while Biddy was inthe kitchen. “It 
is so provoking to lose things so,” said Lizzie; 
‘and many of these things I valued because 
they were bridal gifts. However, I impressed 
it upon Biddy’s verdant mind, that the next 
time people of that kind called when I was out, 
she was to tell them to come again, and never 
leave them alone in the parlor. She represents 
this thief as quite a respectable looking woman.” 

A morning or two after this conversation, I 
started to spend the day with Lizzie, according 
to our agreement. I went quite early in the 
forenoon. A girl, whom I knew must be the 
Green Erin” of Lizzie’s stories, opened the 
door. 

“Ts Mrs. Evans in ?” said I. 

“No; it’s at market she is. You’ll have to 


> be coming again.” 


‘Go back into the kitchen,’ said I, ‘and never © 


come into the parlor again unless I send for 
38° 


* Oh, no!” said I, “I’ll wait till sne ie- 


turns.” 
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‘No, indade, you won’t!”’ cried Biddy, ob- afther Mrs. Ivans, I wish ye’d jest come into 
structing my entrance by placing her stout per- { the kitchen and wait, for I’ve got scrubbing to 
do; and it’s not sitting here the whole day I’d 


son in the doorway. } 
“Why, what do you mean?” said I, very be, a looking afther you.” 
; **Go into the kitchen,” said I. “I don’t 


much astonished. ; 

“T mane ye’ll have to clare out, and come { require you here.” 
back again, if you ’re wanting to say Mrs. Ivans. { ‘Oh, ye’d be mighty plased to get rid of me! 
Oh, ye needn’t flare up! Ill not budge an } Now wouldn’t ye? but I’m waiting here till the 
inch; troth, I’m knowing my business.” > mistress comes as well as you.” 

After much arguing, and some insolenceon { At that moment, Lizzie came in. “ Dear 
Biddy’s part, I managed to effect an entrance. ; Annie, this is really kind, to come so early,” 
Biddy followed me into the parlor, and seated ; said she; “but what is the matter? You look 
herself directly opposite me. Concluding that { angry, and Biddy insolent. What is the mat- 
she would leave the room as soon as she had ter?” ‘ 
satisfied her curiosity, for I thought she wanted ; ‘I’m going, mum,” said Biddy. ‘I’ve been 
to find out who I was, I took up a book to read ~ afther watching that she didn’t walk out the 
till Lizzie came in. ; door with the books, jest as t’other woman did 

“Oh, I thought so!” cried Biddy, snatching ; with t’other things. But since you’re here yer- 
the book from me. “ Jest be afther kaping your ’ self, and she sames to be knowing ye,1’ll go to 
hands to yourself. I know what you’re up to.” my scrubbing.” 

** Give me that book instantly !” said I, angrily, The whole truth flashed on me as Biddy 

* but with a feeling of terror, for I had arrived at { spoke, and as my eye met Lizzie’s, we both burst 

the conclusion that the girl was crazy. into a hearty laugh. Biddy had taken me for 
“No, I’ll not,” said she; “and if you’re an * entry thief.” 





CHOICE OF COLORS IN DRESS; OR, HOW A LADY MAY 
BECOME GOOD LOOKING. 


ladies who make cunning use of color, not state some of the results, chiefly having in mind 
by painting their faces, but by a deep and subtle the uses to which ladies may put them. 
study of costume; to artists, house-furnishers, First must be set down two very plain rules: 
ornamental gardeners, and others, there have ; One concerns the setting side by side of two 
been officially delivered at Paris and Lyons, dur- } different shades of the same color. Put side by 
ing the last quarter of a century, sundry lectures | side squares tinted with India ink, each square 
by M. Chevreul upon the practical effect of cer- having one uniform tint, but no two squares of the 
tain laws connected with the contrast of colors; » sameintensity. Arrange them in a row, accord- 
and these lectures, which were formed by him }{ ing to a regular scale, beginning with the light- 
into a book fifteen years ago, have been lately { est and ending with the darkest. Then every 
translated into English. Having read the trans- ; square will be seen to be modified by those on 
lation, we write what follows. either side of it; the border next a darkened 
Monsieur Chevreul, learned in the law of square will be lightened in effect, the border 
colors, was appointed long ago to superintend next a light square will be darkened in effect. 
the dyeing department of the manufactory of The whole row of tinted squares, seen from a 
Gobelin tapestries. One of the first questions 5 little distance, will be made in this way to appear 
asked him was: Why are the black tints bad not flat but tinted. Such is the effect of tints 
that are employed as shadows in blue draperies? { upon each other. 
He answered that the black was of course spoiled $ The effect of hues, or contrasting colors, may 
by contrast. M. Chevreul followed up his hint ; be expressed in the second main rule: Contrast- 
by arranging together various masses of colored ing or complementary colors are such as when 
wool taken from the warehouse; observed how 3; blended together give rise to the perception of a 
colors put side by side mutually affected one whiteness. The most perfect of these relations 
another; and, from that point, carried on his is that existing between blue, yellow, and red; 
researches in various ways to maturity. We { for, mix these three colors, and they produce 
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white; consequently, a color complementary to 
each of these is made by blending the other 
two. Because blue with yellow creates green, 
green is the complement of red; because red 
and yellow create orange, orange is the comple- 
ment of biue; because red and blue create violet, 
violet is the complement of yellow. The eye 
itself can perform these changes; look upon a 
blue and a yellow, and in a little while both will 
appear to beagreen. Again, takea square colored 
red, and observe it. Take also a square colored 
blue, and observe it. Place them side by side. 
The red square, where it is near the blue, will 
have a yellower tinge than the rest; and into 
the blue on the other border some little shade 
of green will enter. That is because every color 
tends to suggest its opposite (or complement) 
around its borders, and, as we have explained, 
the opposite of red is green, the opposite of blue 
orange. 

Accustomed to a little application of these 
principles, and knowing pretty well how colors 
stand related to each other, any person may 
avoid gross errors of taste in house-furnishing, 
in dressing, in the arrangement of nosegays, 
and in all such matters. The main relations of 
color to be borne in mind are these: green 
is the opposite, and complement to red; green, 
therefore, reddens adjacent hues, and red adds a 
green tinge to them, but green and red set off 
each other to the best advantage when placed 
side by side; the green looks greener, the red 
redder, and this is of course most thoroughly 
the effect when the two colors are alike in depth 
of tone. What green is to red, yellow is to 
violet, and blue to orange. In the same way it 
may be said that the yellow tints of green suggest 
their complements and opposites, the violet-reds ; 
the yellow-oranges contrast with violet-blue, 
and the orange-reds with the blue-greens. 

Thus the pink of the complexion is brought 
out by a green setting in dress or bonnet; and 
any lady who has a fair ¢omplexion, that admits 
of having its rose tint a little heightened, may 
make effective use of the green color, but it should 
be a delicate green, since it is of importance to 
preserve harmony of tone. When there is in 
the face a tint of orange mixed with brown, a 
brick-red hue will result from the use of green; 
if any green at all be used in such a case, it should 
be dark. 

But for the orange complexion of a brunette 
there is no color superior to yellow. This im- 
parts violet to a fair skin and injures its effect. 





A skin more yellow than orange has its yellow ; 


neutralized by the suggestion of the complement, 
and a dull white effect imparted. The orange 
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skin, however, has its yellow neutralized, and 
the red left; so that the freshness of complexion 
is increased in black-haired beauties. 

As the complement of violet is yellow, which 
no lady desires to see added to the color of her 
skin, it follows that violet is only suitable for 
dress when it is very deep in tone, and worn by 
those who wish to have the complexion whitened 
by contrast. 

Blue imparts orange, which enriches white 
complexions and light flesh tints; it also, of 
course, improves the yellow hair of blondes. 
Blue, therefore, is the standard color for a blonde, 
as yellow is for a brunette. But the brunette, 
who has already too much orange in her face, 
must avoid setting in blue. 

Orange suits nobody. It whitens a brunette, 
but that is scarcely a desirable effect, and it is 
ugly. Red, unless when it is of a dark hue, to 
increase the effect of whiteness by contrast of 
tone, is rarely suitable in anv close neighbor- 
hood toa lady’s skin. Rose-red destroys the 
freshness of a good complexion, it suggests green. 
For this reason, it ought not to be chosen for the 
linings and hangings of the boxes of a theatre, if 
ladies who frequent it are to look well in their 
evening toilet. Rose-red, wine-red, and light 
crimson boxes give a green tint to the ladies in 
them; if they would rather have the best made 
of all natural rose in their faces, the hangings 
they should wish for ought to be light green. 
But they would suit best pale or fair complexions, 
just as the amber hangings at the opera house in 
the Haymarket used to be best suited, and, in 
fact, only suited for brunettes. The dark crim- 
son of the draperies adopted at the rival house 
were more impartial, since they tended by con- 
trast to the whitening of all faces to which they 
served as background. 

Enough has been said now to display some 
principles that may be carried into application 
in a thousand ways. The painter upon canvas 
knows that if he places certain colors side by 
side, though they be as pure as tube can hold, 
yet they may look dirty, because they spoil each 
othe: by the complements that they suggest. He 
knows that in painting from a model, wherever 
there is much contrast of color in small compass, 
he must not directly imitate each color that he 
copies with a stroke of the same color from his 
brush; he is compelled to use false tints to get 
the true ones. Upon the same plan must 4 lady 
go to work in the compounding of a nosegay or 
the trimming of a bonnet, keeping apart those 
colors that cannot come together without quarrel- 
ling. Thus she would do well to trim a yellow 
bonnet with violet or blue, and a green bonnet 
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with rose-red or white flowers, and to follow 
the same general idea in grouping the colors of 
the dress. 

Contrast of rich color is familiar to us in the 
dress of soldiers, and it has an economic use. 
The soldier in his bright uniform of green and 
yellow, blue and scarlet, or whatever else it be, 
will seem to be well clothed when all the seams 
of his coat, perhaps, are white, and he is really 
threadbare; for, if the colors be but well con- 
trasted, they will set each other off, and remain 
to the last intensified. Just in the same way a 
civilian may wear in the summer a black coat 
that is not new, and over white trowsers it will 
be made to look by contrast excellent as to its 
color. But let him buy in the winter a new pair 
of black trowsers and put them on; the old coat 
causes them to seem fearfully black and glossy, 
and is made by them in return to look really 
much older and whiter than it is. 

The same ideas M. Chevreul carries into the 
business of house-furnishing. Dark paper-hang- 
ings he proscribes, as absorbing too much light; 
red and violet as damaging the color of the skin; 
orange as tiresome by reason of intensity. He 
recommends only light and yellow tones of green 
and blue. Yellow combines well with mahogany 
furniture, but spoils the look of gilding. Light 
green suits well with both mahogany and gilding. 
Light blue suits with mahogany fairly, and with 
gilding admirably; it also combines better than 
blue with yellow and orange woods, it is there- 





fore good for drawing-rooms. A gray pattern 


| on a white ground, pattern and ground being 


balanced pretty evenly, is, however, very strongly 
reccommended. 

As a general rule, says M. Chevreul, the color 
of the covering of the chairs should be comple- 
mentary to the prevailing color of the paper- 
hanging. The window-curtains should be of 
the colors of the chairs, having fringes of the 
color of the paper-hanging. The carpet should 
be chosen by the same rule, to give distinctness 
to the effect of the furniture; green and black 
being better dominant colors under mahogany 
than red, scarlet, or orange. To mahogany 
chairs green covers are good when uniformity 
is not desired. Insmall rooms a harmony should 
be sought by carrying throughout an analogy of 
color; the contrast should be of tones and hues 
of the same color; it is only in large rooms that 
the contrast of color can be thoroughly carried 
out. 

It is not worth while to multiply examples of 
this theory. We have desired only to amuce 
ourselves, and at least one section of our readers. 
Whoever means to be a student in these matters 
must read M. Chevreul’s book, or look for wiser 
counsellors. We are, for our own parts, not 
sufficiently under the influence of the color- 
sergeant to care much whether we sit upon a 
white chair or a black one, whether it is a black 
hat or a green one that suits the color of ow 
hair. 





SPRING.—IN 


THREE PARTS 


BY MISS Cc. 


PART I. 


My name is Spring; 
With cheerful face and bounding step I come, 
To obey the summons that has called me forth; 
The swallow heard my voice from distant lands, 
And swiftly flew to bear me company, 
While numerous warblers follow in my train; 
The gentle zephyrs of the West are sighing, 
The breezy South on gossamer pinion floats, 
And, with warm, genial breath, bids me prepare 
To fill her lap with rosy-tinted flowers, 
With summer-cooling fruits and golden grain ; 
And see, the East, in gorgeous splendor decked, 
Is woving my approach. 


The hills and dales rejoice, 
And Nature’s ceaseless cry salutes my ear: 
** Return to us, oh, welcome Spring, return !” 
Now, dreary Winter, yield thy power to me; 
I no remonstrance take, thy reign is o’er! 


errr 
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The forest-treeg bend *neath thy heavy yoke, 
Their naked branches creaking in the blast; 
The dormant earth, locked in thy icy chains, 
Awaits my call to burst her bands asunder ; 
The hardy myrtle, too, creeps o’er the ground, 
Its glassy leaflets eager to expand, 

And ope its azure cups; but, like a child 
Checked in its sport by a stern parent’s frown, 
Fears to lift up its head. 


Then, hoary sire, 
Take up thy snowy mantle from my path, 
Bind thy white locks with sparry icicles, 
Turn thy dread car and flee to northern climes, 
And dwell where stormy tempests play 
Around the Arctic pole. 


The Hand Divine, 
That sways the sceptre of the universe, 
Has willed it I should reign; hence, away, 
Nor droop thy frozen wing! 
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PART Il. 
THE BOAST OF WINTER. 


Ay, fairy queen, 
You come, with merry laugh and silvery voice, 
To lure my subjects to your shining track ; 
A new-born sylph, in youthful vigor bold, 
You would dethrone the hoary head, I know ; 
My jewel’d crown sits heavy on your brow, 
My ermine robe befits not such a form, 
And crystal palaces of frost and ice 
Were not congealed for you. 
Go, weave a garland of the varied leaves, 
And wrap yourself in dress of virgin green; 
Go, spreau. a mossy carpet for your feet— 
Ay, summon Flora from her sylvan home 
Luxuriantly to deck your bowers. 


Time is winging on. 
I know the sovereign mandate has gone forth, 
And I must yield my sceptre to your grasp, 
Yet I will linger in your path a while, 
To blanch your cheek and chill your circling blood. 
I’ll Send the biting breezes from the north, 
The drifting snow-flake and the sleety rain; 
And March, your welcome harbinger, fair Spring, 
Shall hewl and shiver in the piercing blast ; 
And when green verdure covers hill and plain, 
And little lowers peep through the tufted grass, 
When herbage springs within the garden beds, 
And vegetation shoots the tender plants 
That turn their new-born petals to the sun 
Te seek his strengthening aid— 


Then I'll let flag my wing. 
When night obscures me from your watchful eye, 
Like te a thief, so stealthily I’ll come, 
And spread a veil of frost-work o’er their bosoms, 
As when the morn salutes them with a kiss, 
They ’1l lift their blighted beauties to his gaze, 
But droop and wither in the noontide beams. 
I, too, can nip the blossom in the bud, 
The fruit within the flower, that you may know 
Your power is not yet absolute. 


And when I come again, 
With renewed vigor strong in every limb, 
I’ll throw a snowy mantle o’er the earth, 
Lock up the fountains of the flowing deep 
And bind all nature with an icy chain. 
The stately forest-trees shall bend their heads, 
And cast their golden trophies at my feet, 
To strew my path with sere and yellow leaves. 
Each modest violet pales at my approach, 
And shrinks and trembles as I pass along. 
The merry song-birds of the waving grove 
Cease their harmonious notes and flee away, 
And beasts and insects hide themselves from me. 
Ere long the Queen of Summer claims your power; 
Stern Autumn soon usurps her tottering throne: 
And thus the seasons fly. 


PART III. 
THE REIGN OF SPRING. 


OxLn Winter, fare thee well; 
Thy boast I heed not; and the keys are mine, 
And I must haste my misgjon to fulfil. 
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I Nature’s chains unloose. The ice-bound spring 
And mountain streams gush forth in sparkling glee, 
Then rush impetuous down the shelving rocks, 
Or softly murmur through the valley beds. 
The pearly rills meander through the woods, 
And pebbly brooks reflect the April sun; 
The crystal fountain, too, obeys my cal', 
And, with a shower of bright foaming spray, 
Hastens its tributary streams to pour 
Into the flowing river. 

At my approach, 
Dark clouds disperse. The sleeping earth awakes, 
The vivifying spell thrills through her veins, 
And grassy plains are clothed in verdant green, 
And flowers and fruitage shoot spontaneous forth ; 
Cowslips and daisies flourish in my path, 
And modest violets ope their soft blue eyes 
To grace the sloping banks. 
The shrubbery puts out its leafy buds, 
And woodbines twine around the forest boughs; 
The orchard-trees are bursting into bloom, 
And scent the air with fragrance as I pass- 
The rose and lily, too, haste to expand, 
And bees will hum around their honeyed cups, 
Collecting sweets to store their waxen cells. 


The creeping vine 
Creeps with new tendrils to the lattice frame, 
To hold the juicy grape. 
The merry songsters of the woods rejoice, 
And vales re-echo their melodious notes ; 
The skylark soars aloft on joyous wing, 
The tuneful robin chirps his sweetest lays, 
And little house-wrens twitter in the eaves. 
Now man—creation’s fairest, noblest work— 
Surveys his fields with smiling, happy face, 
When I resume the imperial diadem, 
And twine a wreath to crown the Queen of May. 


I rule the year; 
The seasons all are subjects unto me: 
I set the buds for Summer’s fruits and flowers, 
And plant the seed for Autumn’s waving grain. 
Did I not bring soft winds and vernal showers, 
Earth would not yield rich increase unto man; 
No plenteous harvest would be garnered up, 
And Winter would have nothing to destroy. 
Now Nature’s choir in harmony unite 
To chant loved freedom’s ever welcome song, 
And bless my prosperous reign. 





SONNET.—SPRING. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


THE bluebird, seated in the tangled grass, 
Pours from his tiny throat his melody, 

To tell us Spring is come. The cloudiets pass 
Athwart the soft face of the azure sky, 

To chequer o’er the scene. A flowery vest 
Now decorates the joyous woodland trees, 
And Vesper through the branches sends his breeze 

To wake the leaflets wherewith they are drest, 

And waft his incense o’er earth’s face serene. 
In gay profusion Flora flings her flowers, 
And decks with roses all the garden bowers. 

While Nature now is clad in robes of green 
In hymns of joy, the songsters of the grove 
Now join to sing their great Creator’s love, 








MINNIE LEE: 


BY MRS. 


fur Conference Meeting was closed ; but the 
members were desired to tarry, as a matter of 
discipline was to be attended. At the mention 
of this they were again seated, and Mark Lee, 
who all the afternoon had bowed his head, 
bowed it still lower, until it rested on the form 
before him. 

Each one was busy with his own thoughts 
and feelings, and the silence was only broken 
by a sigh from the old deacon, and another fol- 
lowing it from one who had but recently been 
ordained to that office. 

The pastor arose, and, in a gentle voice, 
said— 

**T am glad Brother Lee is here to answer for 
himself to the charge laid against him ; he has 
not spoken this afternoon, and we should be 
glad to hear him tell his feelings now.” 

The individual to whom the last part of this 
remark was addressed raised his head a little 
and seemed to try to speak. He failed to utter 
anything, however; but the pastor spoke kind- 
ly, and he made another effort. Rising, he 
said— 

**T am afraid to call you brethren. I have so 
disgraced you. You know my weakness; I 
think you had better cut me off.’ And he 
bowed himself again, and wept. 

Others wept also, while little Minnie Lee 
looked as if all the life in her body was concen- 
trated in her eyes. How anxiously she scanned 
every face, as if trying to read their thoughts! 
How long and earnestly she gazed upon Squire 
Allen! Then, as if not satisfied, she turned to 
look at Mrs. Allen. With what sadness she 
then turned to look up to the face of her mo- 
ther, who had thrown back her head and was 
asleep ! 

All this was but one page of a sad history. 
Would you know the rest? Listen :— 

Fourteen years before the time of the com- 
mencement of this story, Mark Lee was mar- 
ried to a girl just about his equal in intelligence, 
which, if it was not of a high order, corresponded 
with the opportunities they had had; and, 
being more of a practical than theoretical kind, 
it was said of them: “ Their life is now fairly 
beguu ; they have a chance to develep al! that 
is in them.” 
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A TEMPERANCE TALE. 


c. B. B 


Like thousands of others in the country, they 
had no fortune, but willing hearts to do what- 
ever their hands found to be done. Mark was 
fond of company, and heretofore he had spent 
his wages, he hardly knew how; but he scarcely 
ever had more than a V in his pocket at the 
end of a year. But now he had an object for 
which to save; his Rominia, too, knew that it 
was easier to restrain wants than to gratify 
them, so she was to him a cheerful helpmeet. 

They were married in the spring, and the 
first summer they continued to work as they had 
done before, she in the dairy and he in the field 
of a wealthy farmer, Squire Allen. In the fall, 
however, as the evenings began to lengthen, 
they began to think of a home of their own. 
They were not ambitious of making a show 
equalling those possessed of more means; and a 
house containing but two rooms, that stood 
back on the squire’s farm, seemed just the place 
for them. Their wages were put together, and 
their house furnished as dictated by good sense, 
and it was wonderful to see how small a sum 
would give the appearance of taste and comfort 
to even a house that had before been considered 
uninhabitable. 

It was here that Minnie Lee first saw the 
light; a frail, fair thing she seemed even from 
her birth. She never cared to be tossed about 
or played with, like most other infants, but 
seemed content to be let alone. Hour after 
hour she would lie as if wearied, and was en- 


; joying the luxury of quiet rest, sometimes her 


little heart beating as if it had about so many 
beats to make, and the time was limited ; other- 
wise it could not be seen that anything was the 
matter, though, to a practised eye, the skin was 
too transparent, and the little hands warmer 
than they ought to have been; yet she was so 
quief, so content to be still, and seemed to grow 
so well, that no danger was apprehended. By 
and by she walked alone, but no one expected 
her to run and play like others of her age; no, 
she was liftle Minnie Lec, and must have it all 
her own way, and a very quiet way it was, so 
gentle, so solicitous to find what others wanted 
before she expressed her own desire, and so 
ready to conform to their wishes when it was 
mt too much for her strength, which, by the 
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way, her playmates measured quite as well as 
she could, and always seemed instinctively to 
adapt themselves to what she was able to bear, 
and each vied with the other which should 
treat her with the most attention. Among these 
was Harry Allen. He claimed a little better 
right to take care of her than the rest, simply 
because he had done it a little more and longer. 
He had no little sister of his own, and all the 
other boys had; and Minnie had no brother, 
and where else in all the neighborhood was 
there another girl who had none? Yes, surely 
he had the best right; so, when they wanted 
her to go with them further than she could 
walk, Harry’s wagon was always ready. 

With such pleasant influences around her, 
she gained in strength, and was ready at five 
years. old to go to the school with her little 
friends, where her improvement was such that 
she became the pride of her teachers. 

Before giving any more of Minnie’s history, 
we must return to her parents. Mark Lee in- 
tended to save enough to buy a lot that was for 
sale; but, somehow, he was a little too late. 
He was prompt enough at work; but, when it 
became necessary to decide about securing to 
himself the right and duty of paying for pro- 
perty that would be a benefit to himself at a 
future time, he seemed strangely vacillating ; 
so that the time when he should have a place 
of his own seemed as distant as ever. He was 
considered one of the squire’s best hands, taking 
hold of work with a right good-will, but spend- 
ing as fast as he earned, judiciously, perhaps, if 
it could be called so when all was spent. Also, 
Rominia was industrious, and, it seemed, pru- 
dent; but there was a worm slowly, but surely 
destroying the heart, and its effects could not 
long be concealed. 

* How hot it is !? said Mark, stopping at the 
corner where they commenced the swath, and 
wiping the streaming perspiration with his 
already wet shirt-sleeve. 

“Yes,” replied Squire Allen. ‘“ Here, Joe, 
go to the house and get some more drink; and, 
while you are about it, get a little brandy. 
Rum is too hot for this weather.” 

The boy soon returned, and brandy was mixed 
with the water, and all drank freely. 

Now, Squire Allen was a man strong of head, 
and felt no little contempt for one who did not 
know how to measure his capacity for strong 
drink short of drunkenness. He boasted of 
having drunk all kinds of spirits for the last 
twenty years, and that he was never so that he 
could not walk a line. 
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Hitherto, Mark had been able to walk home 
with considerable steadiness, but the day was 
sultry, they worked very hard in the hay-field, 
as they had for several days previously; his 
head was as weak to bear as his will was to re- 
sist ; the more he drank, the thirstier he became, 
so that, by the time the afternoon lunch came 
out, he had crawled down by the fence, and was 
in the moat miserable of all sleeps. 

The next morning Mark was discharged, for 
Squire Allen was a man of principle, and he 
would not harbor a drunkard on the premises, 
one who did not know when he had drunk 
enough, never for a moment considering that he 
himself was to blame in furnishing the means 
of the degradation he despised. 

Now came Minnie’s first trouble. She was 
seven, and, as we said before, the pride of her 
teachers. There was a girl in school who, but a 
few weeks before, was a “ new scholar,” and 
who had been in her other schools the “ best 
speller ;’’ but here she was obliged to yield the 
palm to Minnie Lee. This she did very ungra- 
ciously, saying— 

* Well, if I can’t spell all the words, I haven’t 
a drunken father.” 

Minnie had but half suspected the cause of 
her father’s illness, and had quite persuaded 
herself that she was mistaken ; but this taunt- 
ing half whisper, what would she not have 
given to never hear it! and what more would 
she not give to know the implication false! 
What was it to her that the teacher reproved 
the unkind girl, or that it brought renewed 
sympathy from her companions? True, she 
was grateful for their kindness, and felt no 
resentment to Anna; but the certainty that her 
father she loved so well was—what? She 
turned her face as far as possible from her little 
friends, and laid it, all tearless and pale, upon 
the desk before her. Soon, however, an inde- 
scribable pain in her side forced her to rise, and 
as she did so she reeled, and would have fallen 
but for the watchful eye of Harry Allen. She 
soon recovered somewhat, and expressed a wish 
to go home, and Harry obtained permission of 
the teacher to go with her. 

Harry was five years older than Minnie, and, 
in his frank and generous manner, seemed a fit 
protector to the one he claimed as his little 
sister, and they walked on, her left hand in his, 
and his right arm supporting her. 

He instinctively felt that words were of little 
use in healing a spirit so wounded as hers, 
He stopped as his eye caught her favorite flowers, 
or he heard the birds to which her ear had 
never before been inattentive, but she seemed as 
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if she had nsver seen the one or heard the other. 
She quietly took the flowers he gathered for her, 
but manifested no interest in them or liking for 
them. 

When they had nearly reached her home, she 
seemed for a moment to think, and said: “I 
am not sick, Harry ; you must not tell mother I 
am sick.” And just then she seemed quite like 
herself, and he gave the promise. He called the 
next day to accompany her to school, but found 
her lying upon the settee feeble and pale. She 
‘was not sick,” she said, and she smiled very 
pleasantly ; but she “did not sleep good last 
night, she would stay at home to-day.” And 
so she said day after day, until she was too fee- 
ble to sit up at all. If questioned closely by her 
mother or the physician, she would own she had 
a pain in her side, and they could see the throb- 
bing of her heart, but all their remedies seemed 
ineffeetual. Rides were recommended, and 
Harry’s little wagon came every day. They 
bolstered her carefully, taking her but a little 
way at first; then, as her strength increased— 
for it did increase, and rapidly, too—further and 
further. In due time, she went again to school, 
and we will pass over an interval of seven 
years. 

* No, squire, thank you, I’d rather not.” 

* Nonsense, Mark, it’s wet and cold; you ’ll 
be sick to-morrow if you don’t take something 
to keep out the cold.” 

* He’s afraid he’ll have another confession 
to make,” sneered Charles Baker. 

After Mark had been discharged by Squire 
Allen, he had no loss of employment, for his 
reputation as a good hand made it easy to get 
work; but the church, of which he and the 
squire were both members, properly took notice 
of his aberration, and Mark, sensible of his 
etror, was too generous to extenuate it in the 
least. Now the tempter and the tempted were 
again together, and, though at first and again 
the temptation was resisted, in the end it was 
too strong and Mark too weak; for, having 
once at their persuasion tasted, he could no 
longer resist the fatal appetite. The conse- 
quence was, he was cited to appear before the 
church, where we found him at the commence- 
ment of the story. 

Before the church had been requested to tarry, 
Squire Allen seemed in haste to leave the 
house, but the pastor motioned him to remain, 
and he seated himself in a pew just by the door. 
He seemed uneasy; but whether it was a con- 
sciousness of blame, or hurry to attend to some 
secular business, was known only to Him who 





knoweth the thoughts of the heart. As he 
grew quiet, he sat with his chin sunk into his 
bosom, and his eyelids drooping as if his thoughts 
were upon anything rather than the business of 
the moment. No one seemed inclined to speak. 
Furtive glances were cast towards Minnie, for 
many knew her sensitive spirit would be 
wounded if all the truth came out, as of course 
it must, and she was already so pale and 
anxious. 

After her painful scrutiny of the countenances 
around her, she closed her eyes, and for a while 
sat with clasped hands, as if unconscious of any- 
thing about her; and, when she again appeared 
to be aware of what was said or done, the 
anxious, troubled look was gone, and the dove 
of peace was evidently a companion of her 
spirit. Ah, if those who affect to despise 
prayer could once know the power of what they 
so undervalue, they would eagerly endeavor to 
avail themselves of its benefits ! 

Young as Minnie was, she had given evi- 
dence of sincere piety, and there was in her a 
maturity that is only aequired by suffering. 
Years do not always bring it, and age may 
sometimes with more propriety be measured by 
the incidents than by the years of life. 

Since the moment when she first realized that 
her own dear father might become what the old 
man was who daily staggered by the school- 
house on his way to spend his only sixpence, 
one that perhaps had been obtained by his little 
son for some trifling errand, to the time when 
she saw him thus humiliated, she had loved 
him none the less that she knew he was weak 
to bear, and weaker still to resist the tempta- 
tion, especially when it came from those to 
whom he was accustomed to consider his friends 
and guides. 

As Squire Allen sat there, taking no part in 
the proceedings, had he no’ thought of the 
responsibility he assumed when he persuaded 
Mark Lee to drink of that he knew was poison 
to him, whatever it was to himself? As Mrs. 
Allen waked the sleeping Mrs. Lee, did she 
think it was unwise in herself, to say the least, 
to have given her the cordial to rest her, after 
her kindness in assisting her, so that she too 
could attend the Conference Meeting? Oh, 
how the “worm of the still” coils around and 
destroys the best social fruits in every condition 
of domestic life ! 

The “ice once broken,” the members ex- 
pressed their minds freely. It appeared that 
Mark Lee had been, with several others, to help 
to raft some lumber on one of the tributaries of 
the Delaware, and that he more than once de- 























clined to taste of any spirits whatever, but was 
finally persuaded to drink some cider from a 
jug about which was the taste and smell of rum. 
When rum went round again he asked for a 
drink himself, and, though he drank but little, 
that little was more than he could bear, and he 
was barely able to stagger home. 

Brother A. was of the opinion that Brother 
Lee must be kindly treated, and persuaded not 
to drink at all; since so little had such an 
effect, ii was bad policy for him to taste; for 
his part, a little was good for him, but it did 
not do to take too much. Every man onght to 
know how much he could bear; but, if he did 
not know that, he ought not to drink any. 

Brother B. said he thought it was wrong to 
urge Brother Lee to taste of that which had 
proved such an enemy to him. He did not 
know how it was with others, but he should 
not feel justified in offering it to one so easily 
overcome; that such as Brother Lee ought to 
work for the out and out temperance men. 

Brother C. said that manners was manners ; 
but to hand round food or drink without giving 
all a chance was poor manners, he should call 
it, and would not work for such a man, and did 
not want one to work for him that he could not 
treat as he did the rest. 

Young Deacon D. said there was no rule in 
the discipline that really touched upon the case 
of Brother Lee. As for drinking, he drank less 
than others, and, if it had a different effect on 
him than on others, who was responsible? 
They could not discipline a man for a weak 
stomach or an excitable brain, and, as far as he 
could understand the matter, that was as much 
Brother Lee’s misfortune as fault. It had too 
long been customary to treat men to the dram, 
and, if every generation proved weaker to bear 
the stimulant, or to resist the appetite, should 
not the blame rest upon those who created that 
appetite rather than the unhappy victims? 

Old Deacon E. said it was clear to his mind 
that the discipline was for just such cases as 
brother Lee’s, for had he not caused the church 
of God to be reproached? Nor was this the 
first time. He feared before that he was not 
sincere in his repentance ; and, if the old leaven 
was not purged out, the church would very 
much deteriorate. He thought it would be for 
Brother Lee’s good, if he was deprived of his 
privileges in the visible church of God, at least 
for a season; he hoped it would be only fora 
season. He was sorry for Brother Lee, but 
thought the welfare of the church should first 
be considered. 

Mark Lee rose to speak. He paused, and 
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looked round upon all with a calm, earnest 
look, and said— 

** Yes, the welfare of the church ‘should first 
be considered. We may not all agree as to the 
best method of keeping the church a spotless 
bride for Christ; but, as I expect to receive 
what I have deserved at your hands, and may 
not have another opportunity, I wish now to 
tell you one of the ways by which so great and 
desirable a thing may be accomplished. I have 
cared for the welfare of Zion, generally, and of 
this part of it, in particular, ever since God, for 
Christ’s sake, first forgave my sins ; for, though 
I have sinned weakly, knowingly, and inex- 
cusably, yet there never has been a moment 
when I would have wilfully injured one of the 
weakest ef those for whom Christ died. Yet, 
brethren, there is a greater sin in the church 
than the one for which I am to answer to-day. 
Nay, Deacon E., hear me. _ I feel there is truth 
in what I say; if not, it will come back upon 
myself. I believe what I say, and I will tell 
you why. My crime is drunkenness ; but where 
did I learn to drink? Before I went to work 
for a brother, did I ever taste a drop of the 
‘liquid fire?? No; I was proud of my habit in 
that respect; but he laughed at me, called me 
‘sonny,’ and said ‘sonny’ must have a little. 
He treated me with contempt, as one who feared 
he should die a drunkard. I had no fears of 
such a result; so, to avoid daily ridicule, a thing 
to which I was always sensitive—I could bear 
it on occasions, when my mind was made up, 
or could turn it off; but to avoid daily, hourly 
contempt, I say, I tasted at first, merely 
tasted. The least I could drink always had an 
exhilarating effect, and soon I was willing to 
take it for its effect. It took me four years to 
like it; but now I like the taste of rum. I do 
not like its effect, and more than once I have 
prayed, ‘Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?’ 

“Yet, knowing the effect the poison has 
upon me, how many of the brethren are under 
the woe of ‘him that putteth the bottle to his 
neighbor’s lips that maketh him drunken !’ 
Have I ever been to the public houses to drink? 
Nay, I have never been drunken but it was a 
brother’s hand that mingled the strong drink ! 
Said I not truly, there is a greater sin in the 
church than the one for which I am to answer 
to-day? Ido not seek to excuse or justify my- 
self. I know my sin is written not only upon 
your church book, but in the ‘book of remem- 
brance’ it is also written; but in different cha- 
racters upon the hearts of my wife and child. 
What, think you, made the one speak to-day 
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with more than usual spirit, and the other 
meekly say her ‘ only trust was in God?’ Per- 
haps you did not take all the meaning of this ; 
but to me, who knew the effect cordial has 
upon the one, and sorrow upon the other, the 
meaning was plain. Again, I say, care first for 
the welfare of the church by removing not only 
me, but the cause that made me what I am. 
Not only condemn me and my sin, but cease 
to tempt me to commit the same again. Not 
only this; but you, who have a number of 
young men in your employ, see that you do not 
make of them what I am, that they may not 
die, as perhaps I shall, the most loathsome 
thing the earth ever scorned before absorbing.” 

Mark spoke rapidly, as if each word had long 
burned upon his soul, but must now escape, in 
spite of the angry looks that every moment be- 
came angrier; but he seemed to know the truth 
of every word, and that they, too, were recog- 
nizing each truth as it fell from his lips; though 
he knew every truth but made them the more 
incensed against him, still he hurried on until 
the close. 

But little more was said. Nearly all seemed 
to have made up their minds that Mark was 
unendurable, if not for the habit that had been 
growing upon him, for his free-spoken thoughts ; 
so the little sympathy that was felt was of but 
little avail, and Mark was without a home in 
the church, and without employment. 

Minnie was an “angel of mercy” to her 
father, singing to him, reading to him, trying to 
turn his thoughts from his degradation ; but the 
appetite for rum was at times too craving to be 
endured. When the heart has already entered 
into temptation, the outward form is not far off; 
so it was with Mark Lee, and a little jug was 
now carefully smuggled home, but as carefully 
kept from the sight of Minnie. But she knew 
it was there just as well as if she had seen it. 
What if it was kept locked in the cupboard, did 
not the fumes float upon the air, poisoning her 
morning welcome and good-night kiss? Father 
and mother alike in the secret that was no 
secret to her! Ah, it was well that she felt she 
wight trust in God! Still, it preyed upon her 
health, that sickening pain at the heart re- 
turned, or the throbbing none the less hard to 
bear; the while she seemed to become more and 
more transparent, as ‘f she was fast changing 
her natural body to one entirely spiritual. 

Mark Lee was changing, and none the less 
his wife. Instead of a cheerful, manly bearing, 


ne was morose and Abject, shunning his old 
friends and despising new ones, or rather the 
associates his habits brought him; for he soon 
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found the way to the tavern, where he would 
sit for hours, rather than show the worst of his 
appearance to Minnie, the sweet, pure Minnie 
he still loved so well, and for whose sake he 
gladly would have escaped from the soul-crush- 
ing bondage, if he had but known how. And 
his wife, though trying to appear as she always 
did, and thinking herself successful, still plain- 
ly, unmistakably showed that the wreck of all 
womanhood was upon her, and that as yet she 
was unaware of the fact. At one stage of the 
effects of the poison, she was always praying or 
weeping in consequence of sin, the sin of the 
world generally ; but of her own sin she seemed 
unconscious; or her faith would be strong that 
the millennial day was just at hand, for the 
knowledge of God was so rapidly on the in- 
crease. Ah, the faith, and hope, and love 
generated by such a spirit are held in abhor- 
rence by Him who classes drunkards with those 
who will be cast into “ outer darkness !” 

In secret places, Minnie prayed in tearless 
agony that her parents might be rescued from 
the abyss yawning beneath them, prayed until 
she felt in her soul that her desire would be 
gratified. Thus passed two years; years of in- 
creasing degradation to Mark and Rominia Lee, 
and of walking by faith to Minnie; for the 
cloud grew darker around, and but for the light 
above her heart had long before sunk within her ; 
still her trust in God did not forsake her. 

Now a new star appeared—the “‘ Maine Law.” 
How evenly and strongly her heart beat now! 
That was to be the golden sceptre that, «xtended 
to her father, would bid him live. If they but 
lived in Maine! But surely the other States 
would share in the blessing; it would find its 
way through the vales and over the mountains 
that intervened between Maine and her own 
loved Pennsylvania; and the grocery at the cor- 
ner would no longer be a grog-shop, the tavern 
would lose its only attraction, and the store 
would furnish means of domestic comfort once 
more, when the all-absorbing, manhood-destroy- 
ing beverage was gone. Thus Minnie fancied, 
and her cheek wore a rose it had never known. 
With what earnestness she read everything 
pertaining to the one law it was to her! and 
Harry Allen, glad as ever to please her, brought 
every paper containing anything upon the 
subject. 

* Where are you going ?” asked Squire Allen 
of Harry, one morning. 

“To Mr. Lee’s, sir.” 

** When are you and Minnie to be married ?” 

“When I wish to get married at all, I shall 
consult my father,” said Harry, rather proudly. 














MINNIE LEE: 


* T should like to talk with you now, Harry.” 
*T should like first, if you please, sir, to take 
this paper down to Minnie; there is some- 








thing” 

“Tut, tut, Minnie again! It is nobody but 
Minnie nowadays. I suppose you will soon be 
bringing home a drunkard’s daughter as your 
wife.” 

* My wite!”’ said Harry, repressing his indig- 
nation, and almost a wish to ask who made her 
a drunkard’s daughter. “Why, I am but 
twenty-one.” 

“So you and Minnie are waiting to be older?” 
said the squire, more pleasantly. 

‘We are not waiting at all, father,” said 
Harry, seriously. ‘ Before I am old enough to 
think of a wife, Minnie will be where there is 
‘ neither marrying nor giving in marriage.’ ” 

** Why, she never was so healthy as now.” 

* Never had such red cheeks,” said Harry, 
dryly. 

** What better sign of health do you want?” 

“For her, a father who is not a drunkard. 
*Twas the knowledge of that that caused the 
prostration she suffered when she was but seven 
years old. I knew it, though she never spoke 
of it; but a cruel taunt in school was to her a 
poisoned arrow. The appearance of health in 
her now is, I am convinced, the last burning of 
life’s flame. All the hope I have for her is that 
she will live to see the ‘Maine Law’ in our 
State; then she will die content.” 

“Pshaw! the ‘Maine Lfw! What has that 
to do with a girl’s living or dying, I’d like to 
know? It’s enough for politicians’ heads to be 
turned about it; boys and girls had better let it 
alone.” 

Harry, until now, had remained standing near 
the door of the parlor, where he paused at his 
father’s first question; but now he advanced a 
step or two towards him, and said, respect- 
fully— 

*‘ Have I ever been other to you, father, than 
an obedient son ?” 

“No, Harry; why, no. Why do you ask?” 

“T want to do something now I fear you do 
not approve ; still, I think I ought to do it.” 

“ What is it? Out with it. Marry Minnie 
Lee?” . 

“If I ever want to marry any one, I hope I 
shall find some one as good as Minnie Lee; 
but she has always been my sister, and only my 
sister, and the short time she lives I wish to be 
a brother to her, as I have always been.” 

“What makes you think she is going to die? 
A love-sick notion, I suppose.” 

“You know, father, the doctor said three 
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years ago that she had an enlargement of the 
heart.” 

“Doctors don’t always know. Why, she 
never looked so much like living in her life as 
she does now.” 

**I know ; but her heart has pressed out her 
ribs two inches, and the doctor says it is nearly 
as large again as it should be. Then, this ap- 
pearance of health is caused by the hope that 
we shall yet have the ‘Maine Law’ here, and 
that her father may yet be saved.” 

“No hope of that; he’s too far gone.” 

** But, if there is none to be bought, I have 
hopes that we shall see Mark Lee what he was 
when we all liked him so well.” 

The thought of what Mark Lee was once and 
what he had become, seemed to absorb the 
squire’s attention, and he sat silently in an atti- 
tude of retrospection until Harry said— 

**T should like to take this paper to Minnie, 
if you do not object.” 

“Yes, go; if you can do anything to remedy 
the evil I have caused, do it.” 

* Will you not help me, father?” said Harry, 
tenderly, and advancing towards him. 

** Help you; how?” 

* Vote for the ‘Maine Law.’ ” 

*“ Help you,” said the squire, rising; * yes, so 
help me God! Harry, the scales have entirely 
fallen now. Mark was once a man, and I fear 
I have done more than any other man to destroy 
him. I dimly saw it years ago, but I tried to 
throw off responsibility. I knew he told the 
truth to the church the day he was excluded. I 
did not vote against him; I could not. Neither 
did I speak in his favor ; God forgive me!” 

Harry availed himself of the permission thus 
given, and soon Minnie was in possession of the 
cheering news that the west, as well as the east, 
was engaged in banishing temptation from the 
presence of the wretched victims of appetite, 
and her faith grew stronger that her father 
would yet be saved. Nearer, nearer home the 
influence came ; it stirred up the people to see 
if existing laws could not be better sustained, 
rightly judging, if they could be, it would pre- 
pare the way for entire prohibition. 

Once, Mark Lee had struggled to free himself 
from the bondage upon him, but now he had 
ceased to try. Sometimes he had work, but he 
quite as often spent his wages for that that 
mocketh as for anything adding to the comfort 
of even his yet idolized Minnie, whose nights 
were now wakeful, and whose days languid, and 
who oftener received such delicacies as her 
feeble state required from the neighbors ; that 
is, when they could finc she wanted anything, 
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for she never complained. And the taste and 
comfort once so apparent in the management of 
Mrs. Lee were now sadly lacking. She would 
bustle about, and fancy she accomplished a great 
deal; but the intellect that once guided her 
labors was stupefied or excited, and, whether it 
was one or the other, she was alike unfit for her 
daily duties. 

When Squire Allen quite decided to “turn 
over a new leaf,” he was prompt to act upon 
the decision; and the first thing he did was to 
enact a “ miniature Maine Law,” he called it, 
and ordered a cask of brandy, and the remainder 
of one of rum, to be emptied into the street. 
But he soon found it easier to do an evil than 
to destroy the bad effects, for the lighter liquors 
he had always furnished his wife she was un- 
willing to have destroyed in that summary way ; 
and she, not having gone through the process 
of reasoning and feeling by which he had been 
convinced of the correctness of the course he 
was pursuing, could see no occasion for such a 
change of principles and actions, and she looked 
upon the indulgence she had received as her 
right, and was so decided in the expression of 
her opinions that the squire, who had ever been 
indulgent without reason, could not see how to 
be reasonable, according to his own ideas, and 
still indulge her in what, for the first time, he 
had reason to apprehend was claimed more to 
gratify an appetite than to retain a right. 

This was to him a sad state of things, and 
caused him to think of Harry. But Harry was 
safe, thanks to the influence of Minnie Lee, 
and a new cause of remorse appeared to him as 
he remembered calling her “ a drunkard’s daugh- 
ter,” and he thought Harry was right in con- 
sidering her as a model. Was it true, however, 
that their love was but that of brother and sis- 
ter? He did not understand it. He did not 
know of the all-absorbing love of Minnie for 
her father, increasing, it seemed, with his degra- 
dation, and of her one thought and prayer for 
his redemption. He did not know that she had 
missed the season of youth, and almost of child- 
‘wod, and had spent years of care when she 
should have been a light-hearted maiden. As 
for Harry, he had always called her his sister; 
Lut he long since ceased to think her little Min- 
He had learned to trust to her maturer 
Now 








nie, 
judgment, as if she had been the older. 


he came to look upon her as almost an angel, 
and to feel sure that whatever was the result of 
her solicitude for others, for herself it would 
hasten the repose of the grave. 

The next thing the squire tried to do was to 
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get Mark to come and work for him, telling 
him of his change of principles; but here, too, 
he found evidence that the way of transgressors 
is hard. He would not work without rum; 
fifteen years ago he would have done it; but a 
JSriend taught him to drink, now he must have it. 

Squire Allen felt the reproof, and thought, 
** Will the evil I have done always follow me? 
How humiliating! I have deserved it, and I 
must bear it.” 

His efforts were unsuccessful. Mark would 
not work unless there was a prospect of a treat ; 
this it was not thought proper to give him. 

The question of prohibition came before the 
legislature, and Minnie expected they would 
make short work of it; so she rested in her easy 
chair contented. Now was the time, she 
thought, when her father was to be given her at 
her petition, and his manhood restored to him 
at her request; but, as day after day passed 
without anything definite having been done, she 
became aware that her strength had rapidly 
failed with the excitement that had sustained it ; 
that, having once given up her case to the legis- 
lators, she had no strength to receive it again. 

“It was best, perhaps,” she said; “God 
would take care of it and her; there she could 
trust with no fear of final disappointinent.” 

And He did. There was one night of anxious 
watching ; of speaking in subdued tones, when 
it was necessary to speak at all; of slow and 
careful steps ; of ministering to every want as 
far as it could be suspected by her appear- 
ance; and the next day she lay robed in white, 
with the first roses of summer strewed around 
her. 

Was her confidence in God misplaced? Did 
she close her eyes in her last sleep before they 
had seen what she so much desired? Her fa- 
ther stood beside her, for the first time for 
months, sober. She could not speak, but he 
understood her appealing look, and mentally 
pledged himself to entire abstinence. It almost 
seemed 4s if she read his thoughts, for she looked 
satisfied, and breathed her last. 

Then he did not think it would be hard to 
abstain ; indeed, he loathed what had so nearly 
destroyed him ; but, after she was laid to rest, 
the fires burned within him as if they would 
consume him. Where then was a gentle hand 
to bathe his brow and prepare a draught that 
would “cheer, but not inebriate?” 

Rominia seemed quite helpless in her grief, 
but acquiesced in Mark’s proposition never to 
partake of anything that would intoxicate. 
They did not resolve in their own strength ; 
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but, having “ passed under the rod,” their eyes Order and plenty have returned ; but it will be 
were opened, and in their hearts they said, long, I ween, before they cease to miss their 
“ Our Father in Heaven.” little Minnie Lee. 








A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE HAIR. 


CHAPTER IV. Amasia is described with hair distilling the 

perfumes of myrrh and roses, and that of Venus 

RVIIED.; COLGATE: OD SHER AO, COMMAH as diffusing around the divine odors of ambrosia. 
BAINES MRED. SEP BAM, ETE. At the present moment, almost every lady 


Tue beautiful features and personal attrac- one meets has her hair arranged in “ bands ;” 
tions of the fair sex are especially set off to { nothing but bands, the most severe and trying 
advantage by that ornament to the person, a of all coiffures, and one only adapted to the 
fine head of hair; whether the auburn tresses most classic style of beauty. For the face with 
fall in many a graceful fold, the rich and glossy a downright good-natured pug nose, or with one 
curls are bound with roses, or that is only pleasantly rétroussé, to adopt it is 
quite as absurd as for an architect to surmount 
an irregular Elizabethan building with a Doric 
frieze. Every physiognomy requires its peculiar 
arrangement of hair, and we only wonder that 
this great truth has ever been lost sight of. 
There is a kind of hair full of graceful waves, 
which, in Ireland, is called good-natured hair. 
There is something quite charming in its rip- 
pling line across the forehead. Art has attempt- 
ed to imitate it, but the eye immediately detects 
the imposture ; it no more resembles the real 
thing than the set smile of the opera-dancer 
does the genuine play of the features from some 
pleasurable emotion of the mind. This buckled 
hair is, in short, the same as that denounced by 
the early churchmen under the name of the 
malice of the D—l,a term which it well de- 
serves. There is another kind of hair which is 
inclined to hang in slender thread-like locks 
just on the sides of the face, allowing the light 
and shade to fall upon the white skin beneath 
with delightful effect. Painters particularly 
affect this picturesque falling of the hair, and it 
is wonderful how it softens the face, and gives 
archness to the eyes, which peep out, as it were, 
between their own trellis-work or jalousies. 
We own to a love of the soft glossy ringlets 
which dally and toy with the light on their airy 
curves, and dance with every motion of the 
body. There is something exceedingly feminine 
and gentle in them, we think, which makes 
them more fitted for general adoption than any 
other style. But most of all to be admired for 

“ Whose golden hair a noble generous countenance is that compro- 
Asenes hee canny Aigo. heat knee mise between the severe-looking “ band” and 

Ovid notices those beauties who plaited their the flowing ringlet, in which the hair, in twist 

braided hair like spiral shells. ing coils of flossy silk, is allowed to fall from 


“ The long dark hair 
Floats upon the forehead in loose waves 
Unbraided.” 

The pillar of the Ionic order, in the composi- 
tion of which both elegance and ingenuity are 
displayed, is said to have been constructed upon 
the model of a beautiful woman with flowing 
soft hair :— 
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“ Her ringlets, unconfined, 
About her neck and breast luxuriant play.” 


This architectural pillar presents a marked 
contrast to the Doric, which is formed after the 
model of a strong robust man. 

There is not a voluptuous or luxurious scene 
in poetry or romance, into which a description 
of the heroine’s hair is not introduced. With- 
out this elegant ornament crowning the stature 
with grace, even the goddess of Beauty, though 
possessed of the brightest eyes and the most 
fascinating charms, would appear hideous and 
deformed. When Homer mentions the cele- 
brated fair one who set all Asia in arms, he in- 
variably calls her the “ beautiful-haired Helen.” 
Apuleius maintains that, if Venus were bald, 
though circled by the graces and the loves, she 
would not please even swarthy Vulcan. Pe- 
tronius, in his picture of Circe, describes her 
tresses falling negligently over her shoulders, 
which they entirely covered. Apuleius praises 
her trailing locks, thick and long, and insensi- 
bly curling, disposed over her divine neck, 
softly undulating with carelessness— 
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the forehead in a delicate sweep round that part 
of the cheek where it melts into the neck, and 
is then gathered up into a single shell-like con- 
volution behind ; the Greeks were particularly 
fond of this arrangement in their sculpture, 
because it repeated the facial outline and dis- 
played the head to perfection. Some naturally 
pretty women, following the lead of the strong- 
minded high-templed sisterhood, are in the 
habit of sweeping their hair at a very ugly angle 
off the brow, so as to show a tower of forehead, 
and, as they suppose, produce an overawing 
impression. This is a sad mistake; Corinna, 
supreme in taste as in genius and beauty, knows 
better. The ancients were never guilty of 
thinking a vast display of forehead beautiful in 
woman, or that it was, in fact, at all imposing 
in appearance. They invariably set the hair on 
low, and would have stared with horror at the 
atrocious practice of shaving it at the parting, 
adopted by some people to give height to the 
brow. Wedo not mean to lay down an abso- 
lute rule; however, even in this particular, the 
individuality which exists in every person’s 
hair, as much as in his face, should be allowed 
to assert itself, and the dead level of bands 
should never be permitted to extinguish the 
natural difference between the tresses of brown 
Dolores—* blue-black, lustrous, thick as horse- 
hair,” and the Greek Islanders’ hair like sea- 
moss, that Alciphron speaks of. Least of all is 
such an abomination as “ fixature” allowable 
for one moment. He must have been a bold, 
bad man, indeed, who first circulated the means 
of solidifying the soft and yielding hair of 
woman. 

Hair, most unquestionably, constitutes the 
proudest ornament of female beauty; and clus- 
tering locks, compared, both by the ancients and 
oriental poets, to the growth of grapes, has even 
been considered a desideratum at the female 
toilet ; artificial means to curl the hair having 
been resorted to from time immemorial, even by 
man, 

Not only as a means of ornament has the hair 
been seized upon by all classes and generations 
of our kind, but it has been converted into an 
index, as it were, of their religious, political, and 
social opinions. The difference between the 
freeman and the slave was, as we have seen, of 
old indicated by the length of the hair. In later 
times, we all know how the Puritan rejoiced in 
a “polled” head, whilst the Cavalier flaunted 
about in exuberant curls, The fact of its being 
the only part of the body a man can shape and 
carve according to his fancy, is sufficient to 
account for the constancy with which he has 











adopted it as his ensign of party and doctrine, 
and also for the multitudinous modes in which 
he has worn it. 

Some writers have supposed that there exists 
a certain relationship between the color of the 
hair and the moral temperament, so to speak. 
Thus, for example, rapidity of the circulation, 
love of change, vivacity of the imagination ; in 
a word, all these attributes of the sanguineous 
temperament are associated with chestnut- 
colored hair. Black hair, on the contrary, is 
supposed to indicate athletic strength and vigor, 
energy, ambition, and the passions ; whilst fair 
hair represents a soft and lax fibre, and is the 
emblem of mildness, tenderness, and affection, 
blended with judgment—in short, all the quali- 
ties which are usually associated with a calm 
and mild temperament. 

‘If the hair,’ says Lavater, “cannot be 
classed among the members of the human 
body, it is at least an essential part of it. It 
affords a variety of indications of the tempera- 
ment of an individual, of his powers, of his 
habits of thought, and consequently of his intel- 
lectual faculties. It corresponds with our phy- 
sical constitution, as plants and fruits do to the 
soil which produced them. The diversity in the 
color and texture of the covering of the lower 
animals sufficiently indicates the expressive 
meaning conveyed by the different qualities and 
color of the human hair; compare the wool of 
the sheep with the fur of the wolf, the hair of 
the rabbit with that of the hyena.” 

The predilection for certain colors of the hair 
differs in various countries. 

In the East, black hair has ever been held in 
the ..«ghest estimation. In the Song of Solo- 
mon, a distinguishing feature is stated to be the 
hair: *‘ His locks are bushy, or curled, and 
black as a raven.” Black hair also character- 
ized the prophetic virgins of the Druids. The 
women of Caraccas (Venezuela) are seldom 
blondes ; but, with hair of the blackness of jet, 
they have the skin white as alabaster. 

Jet black eyes and raven tresses have their 
admirers in all countries. 

Ainsworth, in his “ Thirty Requisites of 
Perfection,” enumerates three black: ‘“ Dark 
eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly fringed lids.” 

There is among Europeans generally a strong 
dislike to red hair; but in Spain red hair is 
admired almost to adoration, and there is a story 
told of one of our naval commanders, whe 
luxuriated in fiery locks, being idolized and 
caressed in consequence by the Spanish women, 
and looked upon as a perfect Adonis. 

The Germans hold light hair in estimation, 
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and the Roman ladies of old had a great par- 
tiality for flame-colored locks, 

Red hair has been almost universally given 
to warriors, and golden tresses to ladies. 

In heathen mythology, the golden locks of 
Apollo, the red hair and beard of Mars, the 
yellow tresses of Venus, and the flaxen braids 
that were twisted under the helmet of Minerva, 
demonstrated how much the color of this hair 
was appreciated by the ancients. It is a favor- 
ite subject of description with our amatory 
writers :— 

“ Her soft, unbraided hair, 
Gleaming like sunlight upon snow above her forehead 
fair.” 

In the days of the elder Palma and Giorgione, 
yellow hair was the fashion, and the paler the 
tint the more admired. The women had a 
method of discharging the natural color by first 
washing their tresses with some chemical pre- 
paration, and then exposing them to the sun. 
“T have seen,” says Mrs. Jameson, in her 
“ Memoirs and Essays,” “a curious old Vene- 
tian print, perhaps satirical, which represents 
this process. A lady is seated on the roof or 
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baleony of her house, wearing a sort of broad- 
brimmed hat, without a crown ; the long hair is 
drawn over these wide brims, and spread out in 
the sunshine, while the face is completely 
shaded.” 

Shakspeare especially seems to have de- 
lighted in golden hair, Black hair he only 
mentions twice throughout his entire plays, 
clearly showing that he imagined light hair te 
be the peculiar attribute of soft and delicate 
women, . 

A similar partiality for this color, touched 
with the sun, runs, however, through the great 
majority of the poets—old Homer himself for 
one; and the best painters have seized with the 
same instinct upon golden tresses. 

A walk through any gallery of old masters 
will instantly settle this point. There is nota 
single female head in the National Gallery— 
beginning with the glorious “ Studies of Heads,” 
the highest ideal of female beauty, by such an 
idealist as Corregio, and ending with the full- 
blown blondes of the prodigal Rubens—there is 
not a single black-haired female head among 
them. 
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BY A VILLAGER. 


THERE are in the world some persons who, 
when they go out of it, go in the same demon- 
strative, noisy way in which they have lived 
here, crashing and thundering, and calling on 
all around to witness the work of dissolution ; 
not unlike a vast ship when fire consumes its 
structure. The fall of others is sudden and 
proudly grand, like the oak that beautifies a 
public walk or an ancestral house, when unseen 
rot has for ages consumed its inner life, till a 
fierce lightning stroke, or a resistless wind, has 
laid it low, revealing in a moment the subtle 
work that has so long been advancing, and leay- 
ing a great waste, a desolate place, over which 
people come to lament and wonder. 

The aged righteous, as Holy Scripture saith, 
goes down to the grave like a shock of corn 
fully ripe. Some loose their hold on earthly 
life as noiselessly as one of the million leaves 
that drop from their parent tree, not even mak- 
ing a ripple on the stream which bears it to the 
eternal ocean. The passing away of others is 
as when the last flower withers from the stem 


: 
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where its companions grew and faded, vanish- 
ing, we scarce know how, and mourned not so 
much for the sake of the living as because it 
has no successor. 

Like the dropping leaf or fading flower was 
the death of my quiet neighbor, gentle Susan 
Hartt. She had lived among us twenty years, 
and in all that period no one had heard her 
speak much of herself. Froma home in another 
State, which death had desolated, she came 
hither to live with one of her few surviving 
relatives, a distant kinsman,‘and in his family 
she stayed, an honored and beloved guest. I was 
told her history, not an eventful or startling 
one, yet marked in early life by a more than 
common series of bereayements. Very often, I 
was asked: “‘ Pray, who is Susan Hartt? and 
why does she stay at Judge Hamilton’s?” 


* And oftener still the question would be: 
* Susan is an old maid, isn’t she? ”’ 


For Susan’s dress had always that neat and 
perfectly well-arranged air that we are apt to 
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think the peculiarity of single women. She had 
a slight figure, and was not in any degree a 
beauty; but her large, soft, brown eyes and 
glossy hair, always parted smoothly under a 
plain cap, gave a pleasing effect to features 
otherwise without interest. 

At twenty, Susan was a bride, and at twenty- 
five a widow. Her two children followed their 


d..d. During the more than thirty years of her 
continued pilgrimage, Susan formed no new ties. 

We never met her at a gay party, or making 
fashionable calls. When we saw her at home, 
and asked about her own health, which a color- 
less complexion indicated was far from vigorous, 
she would answer, quietly — 

“I am very well, but not quite strong. I 
have to be careful of myself.” 

But her seat in church was seldom vacant ; 
and those who, as is our neighborly country 
custom, watched at the bedside of the sick, or 
came together to lay out the dead, often found 
one of their number to be Susan Hartt. She 
never said a word about “dreadful spells of 
sickness” undergone by herself, though none 
could see her without knowing that she must 
often have suffered from pain and weakness. 
She never spoke of her hasband or children, nor 
gave a circumstantial account of their diseases ; 
themes that are too often resorted to, by way of 
enlivening the spirits of an invalid, or enhanc- 
ing the solemnity of a death-chamber. We 
never saw her weep, and yet there was a quiet 
sympathy in the touch of her hand, a moisture 
in her meek eyes, that spoke better than lan- 
guage, and to the sorrowful proved more com- 
forting than wordy efforts at consolstion. Susan 
was not a wise, a learned, or a notable woman ; 
she was only a good and quici one. 

*T am astonished !” somebody would say, on 
hearing that Susan had been a wife and mother. 
“She never speaks of her family. She must be 
a woman of little sensibility.” 

True, she never carried her sorrows out into 
the world “ for daws to peck at,” and yet, who 
knows but that she lived more constantly in the 
past, and felt her bereavements more keenly 
than the women who takes all possible seasons 
to tell you “what an awful disease her poor 
husband died of; how worn cut she got attend- 
ing him; and how she shall always miss him, 
even if she marries another.”” And the dear 
little ones that so many sumwm >2rs ago nestled in 
Susan’s bosom were no doubt, in imagination, 
as ufiten at her side as though she had been 
continually telling of their pretty childish ways, 
and deploring their early Joss. 
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At least, there were some of us who thought 
so long before Susan herself joined those who 
had gone first; and now we know it to be true. 

Only two weeks had passed since I met Susan 
in the sick-room of a poor Christian sister more 
forlorn than she, for the woman has no near 
kin, and lives quite alone; a hard-working 
seamstress; and when ill is dependent upen 
parish bounty. A friend came in and told me— 

“ Mrs. Hartt is dead. Will you come round 
with me, and help make her grave-clothes ?”’ 

I had not heard that she was ill, and I said 
80. 

**Tt would not be in keeping with her life to 
have her sickness make much stir,” the friend 
remarked. “She was always so quiet, you 
know.” 

It was but four days since she had been stricken 
with fatal disease ; and a fragile frame like hers 
could offer no resistance. With subdued feel- 
ings, but without tears, we entered on the me- 
lancholy work. There were no bitter wailings, 
no frantic outbursts of grief in the household of 
death, but on every face there seemed to sit an 
earnest solemnity. 

Her kinsman said: “* Let her head be unco- 
vered, as it used to be when she was a girl.” 

So we took off the cap, and started back with 
whispered words of surprise and sad pleasure, 
as the long, soft, brown tresses, with not a 
streak of gray among them, floated over the 
pillow. It was foolish, perhaps, but my first 
thought was, how happy her husband will be to 
see her with the same dark hair that covered 
her young head when he called her his bride, 
and when they parted. 

It was not with idly curious eyes that her 
private chamber was entered, yet we looked 
with interest on some mementos of her early 
life, to which a relative called our notice. 
There was a small mahogany box filled with the 
clothes which her children had worn, diminu- 
tive garments of an obsolete fashion, that we 
did not dare to touch. To handle them would 
have appeared like profanation. And the hus- 
band’s miniature, that et any other time we 
might have commented upon as the work of an 
unskilful artist, seemed invested with a halo 
from the light of changeless love, that for so 
many years had held it as a sacred thing. Cri- 
ticism would have been irreverent. 

“That little wardrobe,” they told us, “she 
had duly once a year taken out, looked over, 
and aired; then quietly restored to its keeping- 
place.” 

Well, Susan’s funeral is past. It was on a 
still September day, when the Lush on Nature’s 
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face harmonized with the noiseless life of her . come her. Her disembodied being thrilled with 
} joy to embrace those from whom she has so long 


whose obsequies we met to witness; and though 
scarce a week has elapsed, outside the family 
tircle where she dwelt, we hear her name no 
In the rush and whirl of life’s tide, the 
The 


more. 
severed leaf has floated off and vanished. 
withered flower has dropped. 

But, if we pause a moment to think, a sense 
of the vastness of the change to Susan is almost 
overwhelming. It would be entirely so, could 
we but comprehend it. A husband and two 
children waiting, we may well believe, to wel- 
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been sundered; the shadows left behind; the 
reality felt and seen. How very near, and yet 
how little thought of is that mysterious eyist- 
ence! Some sharp and sudden pang; some 
random, misdirected blow from human hands 
may lift for us the curtain that shrouds its 
entrance. ‘“‘An arrow let easily into the side”’ 
was the courier sent to warn Susan of that 
thitherward journey, the end of which has 
brought her such an unalloyed reunion. 
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8. Dining-room. 9. Library. 


10. Drawing-room. 











SELF-SEALING AIR-TIGHT PRESERVING-CANS FOR FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES. 





Tuere are few housekeepers in city or coun- 
try who will not receive with pleasure the 
announcement, that a self-sealing air-tight pre- 
serving-can or jar, for putting up fresh fruits 
and vegetables, has been patented, and will be 
in market during the spring and summer. By 
this simple contrivance, the process of hermeti- 
cally sealing is placed conveniently within the 
reach of every individual; and fruit, vegetables, 
and butter (if properly prepared) may be kept 
with their natural flavor unimpaired for an in- 
definite length of time. 

A brief explanation of the construction and 
method of using these vessels will suffice to 
make their advantages apparent to every intel- 
ligent man. 

The above drawings represent a tin canister 
made after the plan proposed. Fig. 1 is a per- 
spective view of the vessel: fig. 2 is a section 
of the same. 

It is constructed with a channel around the 
mouth, near the top (a), into which the cover 
(5) fits loosely, as shown in fig. 2. This chan- 
nel is filled with a very adhesive cement, pre- 
pared for the purpose, and allowed to harden. 
The vessel may be made in any desirable form, 
and of any suitable material, such as glass, por- 
eelain, or pottery ware. 

In order to seal the vessel hermetically, it is 
only necessary to heat the cover slightly, and 
press it into place. It may be opened with as 


much ease as it is closed, by slightly warming 

the top. The ordinary tin cans, used for the 

same purpose for which this is intended, cannot 

be closed, as is well known, without the aid of 
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atinner; they are difficult to open, and are gene- 
rally so much injured in opening, as to be useless 
for future service. 

These cans have been thoroughly tested dur- 
ing the past summer; and their contents, after 
the lapse of months, have been found unchanged. 
At a meeting of the “ Farmers’ Club,” in New 
York city, we observe, in a recent published 
report of their proceedings, a can of peaches, 
preserved since last summer in this manner, 
was opened, and the flavor pronounced unim- 
paired. The members of the club spoke in very’ 
favorable terms of this new means of providing 
the luxuries of cresh fruit and vegetables through 
all the months of the year. 

We have ourselves examined these preserving 
cans, and are satisfied that they will accomplish 
all that is claimed for them. The editor of 
Arthur’s “ Home Magazine” says: “ We have 
used these cans in our own family, having been 
supplied by the inventor with a few last fall, 
after application was made for a patent; and 
find the articles preserved in them as fresh as 
when we sealed them up. The act of closing 
the cans was performed with the greatest ease, 
and in a few moments. And they were opened 
as easily, by merely warming the top or cover.” 

The patentee of this most useful invention is 
Dr. Robert Arthur, No. 252 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Preparations are now making to 
manufacture them on a large scale, so as to meet 
the demand, which cannot fail to be extensive 
as soon as the season of fruits and vegetables 
arrives. 

Specimens of this can, all ready for sealing, 
may be seen at the office of the “ Ladw’s Book ” 














PRETTY NAMES FOR GIRLS. 


A rew months ago, we published, under the 
above heading, a tolerably long list of female 
names, intended “ for the benefit of young mar- 
ried people.” Stili having the good of that 
interesting class in view, we at once set our 
wits to work to analyze and define the names 
in the list alluded to. Our labors have met with 
partial success, and we now give the result of 
them, premising that we-do not insist that we 
are invariably correct in defining, where many, 
with somewhat more learning than we possess, 
have “agreed to disagree.” 


Amelia.—See Emily. 

Adela, Adele, Adelaide, Adeline.—From the 
German edel, noble; or adel, nobility noble- 
ness. 

Agnes.—From the Latin agna, a lamb. 

Agatha.—Greek agathos, good, virtuous, excel- 
lent. 

Amy.—A female friend. 

Alice, Alecia, Alicia.—Probably from the Greek 
word alero, to protect: a protectress. 

Aurelia.—Latin ; the golden. 

Angela, Angeline, Angelica.—From angelos, 
Greek ; a messenger, an angel. 

Ann, Anna, Annie.—Graceful, charming, agree- 
able. 

Amanda.—From the Latin; one to be loved. 

Antoinette.—Feminine and French form of 
Anthony: in Latin, Antonia; the praise- 
worthy. 

Arabella.—The lovely. 

Annabel.—Beautiful Anna. 

Aspasia.—One who is friendly, pleasant. 

Albertine.—Feminine form of Albert; nobly 
born. 

Augusta.—From the Latin augustus ; queenly, 
glorious, sacred. 

Annette.—French form of Anna. 

Aglaia.—Splendor. From the Greek. 

Blanche.—Fair, white. 

Bertha.—One worthy of being looked at. 

Beatrice.—One who makes happy, or blesses. 

Barbara.—From the Greek: a foreigner, a 
stranger, an outlandish person. 

Cecilia, Cicily.—From the Latin: short-sighted. 

Caroline.—One who is active, industrious, or 
full of energy. 

Clara.—From the Latin clarus; clear, bright, 
illustrious. 
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Claudia, Claudine.—Literally, one shut 1p 
From the Latin claudo; Ishutup. Reserved, 
secret, close. : 

Clementina.—From the Latin clemens; mild, 
meek, compassionate. 

Constance, Constantia.— Steady, persevering, 
constant. From constans, Latin. 

Cornelia.—One who is strong, capable of endur- 
ing, firm. 

Callista.—Greek ; the most beautiful. 

Claribel.— Beautiful Clara. 

Celeste, Celestine.—The heavenly. 

Catharine.—One who is pure, modest, chaste. 
From the Greek Katharos. 

Cora.—A maiden, a virgin. From the Greek. 

Christina, Christine.—From the name of our 
Saviour, Christos, Greek; “the anointe? 
one.” 

Dora.—A gift, a present. From dorea, Greek. 

Dorothea, or Theodora.—From the Greek theos, 
God, and dorea a gift; “ the gift of God.” 

Deborah.—Hebrew ; a prophetess. 

Delia.—Greek delos ; plain, manifest. 

Dorcas.—Probably the Greek dorkas, an ante- 
lope, so called from its quick sight, the word 
being derived from dekro, ‘I see.” 

Eve.—Hebrew; “ mother of the living.” 

Elfrida.—One who loves peace. 

Elinor, Elonore, Eleanor, Eleanora.—The piti- 
ful, the compassionate. 

Eliza, Elizabeth.—Beloved of God, grace of 
God. 

Elvira, Elmira.—Of high birth, exalted. 

Emma, Emmeline.—One who is industrious, 
thrifty, diligent. 

Eugenia.—From the Greek eugenes, of noble 
birth. 

Eloise.—The victress. 

Emily, Emilia.—One who is courteous, agree- 
able, captivating. 

Ethel.—From the Saxon; the noble. Adela, 
Adele, etc., are words of the same remote 
origin. 

Eunice.—Favorably disposed. 

Ermengarde.—The brave archeress. 

Euphemia.—From the Greek euphemos ; of guod 
omen. 

Euphrasie.—Greek ; from euphron, delightful, 
pleasant to behold. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LITTLE SPORTSMAN. 
BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 
(See Plate.) 


Tue boy’s heart throbbed with anxious pride, 
His eyes were brightly gleaming, 
As, standing by his brother’s side, 
He grasped the bow, not dreaming 
But that he was a marksman true, 
“And aimed the shaft alone, 
And that the bird his arrow pierced 
By his own skill was won. 


So have I seen, on the world’s field, 
A simple youth beguiled, 

Fancy that through his cunning skill 
Some maiden on him smiled ; 

When, long before, her heart was caught 
Within a golden net, 

That one, in this world’s lore more wise, 
With truer art had set. 


Child, beside thy brother’s knee, 
Listen to my moral, 
Of worth more rich, if rightly prized, 
Than gold or crown of laurel : 
Choose thine own game, point thine own shaft, 
Then let the arrow speed ; 
So will the bird thy hand brings down 
Be worth thy toil and heed. 


GATHERED TO HER BABIES. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH W. LONG. 
A Thought at a Brother’s Funeral. 


WHEN, ’neath the weight of honored years, 
Borne downward to entombing, 

A patriarch leaves his circling peers, 
And goes within the glooming ; 


While Memory, from all minds around, 
Its wreathing tribute gathers, 

Well uttered o’er the ancient ground: 
* He ’s gathered to his fathers.” 


This utmost that our faith may dare, 
In marble’s whiteness write it! 
Our boldest certainty and prayer, 
At best we so indite it. 


Thus to the truth of heavenly force 
Unconscious credence lending, 

The level of nan’ sown life’s source 
Must limit his ascending. 


But when a mother stoops to go 
Beneath death’s ancient portal, 

Let Hope, that lit her life below, 
Still glow above the mortal! 


We'll lay her where, by little graves, 
Hushed doubt forgets his may-be’s; 

And, softly as the willow waves, 
Say: “‘ Gathered to her babies.” 


Those loved and lost, that lent for her 
The heaven’s enticing fairness ; 

The infants that all angels were, 
Each with peculiar rareness. 
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To no dead past her life was bound; 
She yearned on and after 

A babe’s first cry, the sweetest sound 
Celestial breeze could waft her. 


Her thoughts paled, crimsoned, with the cheek 
Whose pillowed wail did plead her; 

In all her ways, so very meek, 
A little child coula lead her. 


Forever dwelling in a shrine, 
All fret with child-fed fancies, 

Imaginings that shone divine 
Within her tenderest glances. 


Not backward with the buried years 
Our thought her dear form places ; 
We see her forward through our tears, 

Girt round with infants’ graces. 


And as our hearts, in heavenly land, 
Best love to see and trace her, 

With babe on breast, and babe at hand, 
So, in her green grave place her! 





OLD! 
BY CORNELIA M. DOWLING. 


Ovp! old! chilly and cold, 
With the icy frost and the gathering mould 
On the silvered head ; and the weary heart, 
So lonely and sad, that would fain depart, 
Tired of life, 
With its great wild billow, 
Longing to sleep, 
With the turf for a pillow. 
Old! old! chilly and cold ; 
‘Tis a weary, dreary thing to be old. 


Old! old! wrinkled and gray, 
Tottering on o’er the time-worn way, 
Marked with the graves of the loved that are fled ; 
Strewn with the hopes that are withered and dead; 
Yearning with them 
To be peacefully lying; 
Passing them all, 
So mournfully sighing ! 
Old! old! wrinkled and gray, 
Lonely and desolate, passing away. 


Old! old! In the deepening night— 
Oh, is there no region beyond of light? 
There is! there is! and the weary breast 
May seek and find in that world a rest. 
Sweet are the notes 
In that bright world blending 
Breathing of love 
That hath never an ending. 
Old! old! in the deepening night, 
But soon to be young in a morning of light. 


Olid! old! chilly and cold; 
But I love to know I am feeble and vld, 
For I sooner shall Jand on that beautiful shore 
Where parting, and sighing, and tears are no more; 
Sooner from earth 
My glad spirit will sever, 
Sooner my heart 
Will be happy forever. 
Old! old! chilly and cold, 
But nearing the land where they never grow old! 











MY HEART IS THINE,. 








TO MORPHEUS. 


BY 8. P. BRYAN, M, D, 


’Tis midnight ; and mine eyes no sleep have found ; 
I count the seconds as their leave they take ; 

Have watched the hands of the great clock go round 
Till one, two, three, have struck, and still I wake. 


Oh, Morpheus! hast thou forgot the wile 

Which erst my eyes could seal so softly tight? 
Won by sweet Calliope’s bewitching smile, 

Art thou detained above with her to-night? 


Or art thou listening to Melpoméné, 
Who lately near the sanguine battle stood, 
While she some tragic scene relates to thee, 
Where mighty heroes welter in their blood? 


Hath sweet Euterpe touched with skilful hand 
Her heavenly lyre, and in her happiest mood, 

That thou the mellow strain to hear dost stand, 
And linger still where thou too long hast stood? 


Hath Clio—child of erudition great— 

Met and detained thee in thy long sojourn 
With the rehearsal of the fallen state 

Of some proud king, prolonged thus thy return? 


Or hath Urania lured thee from afar 
To her celestial bower, her secret haunt; 
And dost thou linger still in that bright star, 
“ Smit with the love of song,” to hear her chant? 


Hath witching Thalia in a strain sublime 

Thee entertained with some delightful play ? 
Some sketch romantic of the “ olden time,” 

Which she snatched from the flood ere its decay ? 


With bright Terpsichore art thou besmit, 
As, lightly dancing on the breeze, she whirls ; 
And dost thou, gazing still and wooing, flit 
And revel ’mid her soft ambrosial curls? 


Hath Polyhymnia chained thee with her songs? 
Ah, hath she oped her sacred psaltery, 

Whose stringlets are so many angel tongues, 
And bidden them sweetly chant to ravish thee? 


Or hath the blithe, jocund Erato sung 

Some novei love-song, fraught with soft complaint ? 
Charmed by the mellow accents of her tongue, 

Still lingerest thou to list the tender strain? 


Or like a coquette maiden art thou grown, 
Who, winning, taunts her lover till he dies, 

That thou art gone and left me thus alone, 
Nor poured soft slumber on my waking eyes? 


Jh, cruel Morpheus! I have waited long, 
And wooed thee all the night thus far in vain; 
And still thou heedest not my pleading song, 
And hast not come to ease my aching brain! 


Come, gentle Morpheus, now mine eyelids close, 
And shake thy drowsy weeds in ambient air, 
That I may find in sleep serene repose, 
And wake refreshed to bless thy fostering care. 


Thus, thus, sweet minister of sleep! Again 
Thy weeds somniferous here above me shake ; 
Lull in soft slumber now my fevered brain, 
And in sweet dreams I’ll bless thee ere I wake. 


VoL. L.—30 
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THE APPROACH. 
BY CLARA MORETON. 


“It is sweet, gentle death!”—Sintram and'his com- 
panions. 
As I watch the moments go, 
My life runneth very low; 
Very near seems death ! 
If he reached out his hand 
From the place where he doth stand, 
He could grasp my breath. 


This is not the spectral form 
Come to chill my pulses warm. 
And to seal my sight; 

This is not the phantom grim 
That I fancied death had been ; 
’Tis a form of light! 


Tales they told me long ago; 

Now, I see they are not so, 
For his mien so fair. 

In his arms I have not lain, 

But I know that woe nor pain 
Could ever reach me there. 


Very sweet must be the rest 

For the weary on his breast, 
Yet I’m loth to go; 

For life is a radiant way, 

And I cling unto the clay, 
Where its tide doth flow. 


MY HEART IS THINE. 


BY EDGAR GORDOYS. 


Humblest gift I bring to thee; 

Wilt thou accept such gift from me? 
Humblest offering, unmeet, 

Maiden, thy acceptance sweet; 

But oh, that gift is love’s own shrine! 
My heart, dear girl, my heart is thine 


Long through joy or sorrow’s hour, 

Or when dark clouds did o’er me lower— 
Clouds dispersed by one fair sun, 

Whose light my darkened soul hath won— 
Through gloom, or when high hopes were mine, 
My heart, my heart hath still been thine. 


And I have wandered far from thee, 

And sighed upon life’s billowy sea; 

Sighed for the joys of vanished hours, 

The flowers that bloomed in youthful bowers ; 
But round thee still my thoughts did twine, 
And still my bleeding heart was thine. 


Wandering o’er the earth afar, 

Thou, thou hast been my spirit’s star ; 
When dangers thick oppressed my sou! : 
When darkness did my fate control, 
Then love’s orb did sweetly shine ; 
Then my heart was deeply thine. 


Yes, I have known despair, but yet 
One blessed dream could ne’er forget : 
And now from wandering I come 
Once more unto my childhood’s home, 
To offer thee, O maid divine, 

A heart whose ev’ry sigh is thine. 
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A POET’S SONG IN DESPONDENCY. 
(Inscribed to one absent.) 
BY BELLE BUSH. 


I’ve a mournful heart to-day, my love, 
A very mournful heart ; 

The sky hangs dark above me, love, 
And the blessed dreams depart. Ah, me! 
My brightest dreams depart. 


Is itdark to you? Is the earth all dark? 
Then come to me, my love, 

And tell me if yet there ’s a place of rest 
For the weary stricken dove. Alas, 
That I should be that dove! 


I’m sitting beside life’s rushing stream, 
That solemn, mysterious tide ; 

I’m sitting still, for the light is gone, 
And I feel no hand to guide. Oh, God! 
I thought thou wast my . ide. 


I’ve broken the strings of my harp, my love, 
Those low, sweet breathing strings ; 

And the spirit of song that their music wakes 
By the river of sadness sings. Alone 
By that mournful stream she sings. 


I hear hot the lays of my sunny youth, 
Or the tones that were mine of yore; 

They have passed with joy to a far off-land, 
From a dark and changing shore. They are gone; 
And I weep by the desolate shore! 


Was it all a phantom of hope, my love, 
That vision which seemed so fair, 

That loomed afar o’er the sea of life, 
Like a star in the sea of air. Ah, me! 
It floated away in air. 


In youth, it beckoned me on, my love, 
To a glorious shining track, 

Where I sung and soared till I thought no power 
Could frighten or woo me back. Alas, 
How have I wandered back! 


I dreamed I saw where the bright’ning goal 
Shone out o’er the flowery heights, 

And gleaming afar o’er my upward track, 
Were a thousand beacon lights. But oh, 
Where now are those beacon lights? 


Lost, lost tome! I am weary worn; 
Far off is the shining goal ; 

And the glorious summit of fame but mocks 
The dreams of my fainting soul. And shuts 
All light from my panting soul. 


Doubt, grizzly porter of wild despair, 
Comes dismally croaking by, 

And stained by the dew of his Upas breath, 
My soul’s best blossoms die. Unseen, 
All their rich beauties die. 


I view far above me the dazzling heights, 
Smiling out o’er the realms of gloom, 

Where the beautiful wreaths of the poet wave, 
With flowers of immortal bloom. Ah, me! 
What pleasure to see them bloom! 
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But the ladder which lifts to those glorious Alps 
Must be strangely and cunningly wrought ; 

Its frame and each round must be studded with gold 
Just coined in the kingdom of thought. Too slight 
Are the delicate tissues of thought. 


The impulse, the purpose of life’s early morn, 
That led to the fountains of song, 

Lives yet in its freshness, the dream of my soul; 
But the pathway is weary and long. I faint 
On a journey too weary and long. 


The glorified spirits of hope and of love 
Would whisper me courage again; 

But I falter and sink when I’m trying to soar, 
And doubt mutters near me “in vain.” Oh, woe 
To the heart that once echoes in vain! 


The flowers, the flowers of my youth are gone, 
And the angels that were my guide ; 

And I sit alone on the solemn shore, 
By the rushing and moaning tide. 
By the sweeping mysterious tide. 


Alone 


And so, I’ve a mournful heart, my love, 
A very mournful heart, 

For the sky is dark around me, love, 
And the blessed dreams depart. Ah, me! 
That they should e’er depart. 


THE FAIRY DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


Tue fairy dreams of youth! 
Methinks I still can see 
The fairy ring in the everglade, 
Where oft, twas said, the wee folks played 
When thick was gathered evening’s shade, 
And hushed the humming bee. 


Full oft, with throbbing heart, 
Have I hurried by that place 
When the crimson shroud of the sun had fled, 
And the soft stars twinkled overhead, 
While the night moved by with a silent tread, 
And smiles on her dusky face. 


Of each tall blade of grass 
Moved by the evening air, 
My eyes would make a fairy light 
Soft dancing through the livelong night, 
With eyes of dew-drops, pure and bright, 
And long and waving hair. 


Oft as the spring came round, 
Within that favored spot 

I’d plant the rose and the lily sweet, 

A rest for their dew-laden feet ; 

The azure violet should them greet, 
And wild forget-me-not. 


And now, though heavy years 
Have rolled o’er memory, 
Still through Time’s flood that fairy dream 
Shines with a clear, pellucid gleam, 
Like pearls beneath a limpid stream, 
Clearly and sparklingly. 
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“DROPPED TO SLEEP.” 
BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Nicurt had let her sable curtains 
Down upon the hill-tops fall, 

And it rested in the valley, 
Like a dark funereal pall; 

Like wild beasts their prey pursuing, 
Howled the winds among the pine ; 

R_.gned so fearfully the darkness, 
That the stars forgot to shine. 


Beat the chill and frozen rain-drops 
Down upon the window-pane, 
Waking music on the shingles, 
Like some old familiar strain ; 
Waking music unforgotten 
In the heart’s recesses low, 
Like the voices sweet of loved ones, 
Hushed and silenced long ago. 


Though the night was dark and fearful, 
Such as often visits earth, 

Yet the firelight in the cottage 
Cast strange shadows on the hearth ; 

Flitted wild and gleaming shadows 
Noiselessly the ceiling o’er, 

And like sprites from rosy dreamland 
Danced upon the oaken floor. 


Down before the glowing embers, 
In a softly cushioned chair, 

Gazing on the phantom figures, 
Sat a man of hoary hair; 

Bent his form until his forehead 
Rested light upon his cane ; 
Seemed the shadows gayly dancing 

To the music of the rain. 


Led by memory, he wandered 
Back through long departed years ; 
And his eyes grew dim and heavy 
With their weight of unwept tears. 
Faces of the loved and loving, 
Of the faithful and the true, 
With their sunny smiles of gladness, 
Passed before his mental view. 


Through each olden haunted castle, 
With its truthful tales replete ; 
Through each sunny nook of childhood, 

Mem’ry led his erring feet. 
Voices of the loved were singing 

Sweetly some familiar hymn, 
And it seemed like far-off music 

In the summer twilight dim. 


As he roamed through childhood’s mazes, 
Hallowed scenes renewed their birth, 
Till the glance of retrospection 
Seemed the saddest thing on earth. 
Long he sat, but not a muscle 
Moved to mar the silence deep, 
For the old man, like an infant, 
In his chair had dropped to sleep. 


But it was the sleep that’s wakeless, 
For his limbs were stiff and cold ; 
All his sands of life were wasted, 
All his days on earth were told. 
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Angels came while he was musing 
From their glory homes afar, 
Bore away his restless spirit 
Where the pure and sinless are. 








Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 


MARCH NUMBER. 


CHARADES.—4. Night-in-gale. 5. Par-don. 
En1GMAS.—7. The vowels. 8. An oyster. 9. Slander. 


ENIGMAS, 


10. 
I’ like yourself, a bright biped, 
Blessed with two legs and one round head. 
On many points you oft resolve, 
But I on one of two revolve. 
Your spheres are boundless (so you preach) ; 
Mine ne’er extend beyond my reach. 
I aid the precepts oft of youth, 
And always demonstrate the truth. 


11. 
A BURTHEN folks at night oft bear; 
I’m really lighter than the air, 
Yet very far outweigh it; 
So, by my extra weight ‘tis shown, 
You ’re made much lighter than youll own, 
Though heavy I who say it. 


12. 
Or a multiform figure am I; 
I scruple with none to shake hands, 
And my service you cannot deny, 
Though your servants obey my commands. 


That they often abuse me, I know; 
But my character that can’t affect, 

For excellent cause can I show 
Why I ought to retain your respect. 


Betwixt friends I’m an agent at will, 
Ever ready to answer a call; 

Your mandate I’m wont to fulfil, 
Submissive alike to you all. 


I frequently startle weak nerves 
By my sudden and boisterous tone, 
Though my more gentle accent oft serves 
To excite glad emotions, you ’ll own. 


13. 
My geometric faculty 
The aptest scholar may defy, 
fhe diagrams so faultless I contrive ; 
My ares and radii never fail 
To make my problem’s end avail, 
And demonstrate the fact for which I strive. 


And yet this mathematic skill 

(Like fabled sphinx who used to kill 
Those whom her crafty art could not evade) 

I most designedly employ 

Unwary victims to destroy ; 
Now name me from my free confession made. 








OUR PRACTICAL 


Tue bonnet of the lady on the left is made of 
fancy rice-straw and blonde, trimmed on the right 
with small feathers, the inside ornamented with 
aruche of blonde and small flowers; the dress 
is of taffetas, with from twenty to twenty-four 
flounces, all the same breadth, but gradually 
fuller; the body is very long-waisted, and fasten- 
ed with a bow with long ends; the sleeves are 
pagodes, and trimmed with three or four rows of 
frills, the same as the dress; the chemisette and 
under-sleeves, of English point lace. The dress 
of the lady on the right is of plain tafetas d’Italie ; 
the body 1s high, and trimmed with a revers, 
bordered with puffings of ribbon; the skirt has 
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three flounces trimmed in the same manner; 
the Scarf Mantelet is the same as our pattern, 
but with very deep lace trimming. 

On the following page is given a proper 
working pattern of the newest Scarf Mantelet, 
the latest importation for the London Mantle 
and Shawl Company. It is very simple in mak- 
ing, and very elegant when made. We give 
the pattern of one-half, with the dimensions in 
inches fora person of average stature ; of course, 
when the pattern is cut only to this measure, 
and fitted on, it may easily be made larger or 
smaller as necessary. The whole Mantelet is 
composed of five pieces, and may be made of any 
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SCARF MANTELET. 


material, either muslin, satin, or of the same { trimmed with deep black fringe. That given on 

material, as the dress. The one fromavhich the { the left hand figure of our Practical Dress In- 

above engraving is taken was made of black { structor is of the same shape, but trimmed with 

moire antique, with ruches of black ribbon, and deep lace. The dotted line is to show where it is 
turned down. 
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NOVELTIES OF THE MONTH. 





The 
sacque is of the same material as the travelling- 
dress (which is made close and plain), of cash- 
mere, linen, or any plain desirable dress ma- 


Fig. 1.—Travelling mantle and sacque. 


terial. If of linen, or any silk and linen fabric, 


the trimming consists of repeated rows of nar- 
row braid ; the braid may also be of worsted, if 
the dress is heavy. Small outside pockets for 
handkerchief or railroad ticket, pencil, ete. The 





mantle is of silk, to be laid aside in the dust of 
cars or stage-coach. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Chemisettes for spring and 
summer wear; they may be copied in lace, or 
with worked muslin bands. Fig. 2 has bows 
of satin ribbon, separating the rows of lace. 

Figs. 4and 5.—Duchess sleeves, to correspond. 

Fig. 6.—Chemisette and sleeves of more elabo- 
rate pattern ; a clear muslin or tulle puff, fast- 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 














DEEP LACE IN CROCHET. 
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ened down by stars of embroidery, or any tiick 
work intended for transfer. This is bordered 
by a band of wide edging, if the puff is lace, or 
embroidery if it be muslin. The sleeves corre- 
spond, and are quite new, and suitable for 
spring Wear. Bows of satin ribbon some deli- 
cate shade. 

Fig. 7.—Berthe, intended for dinner or even- 
ing dress. The centre is Brussels net; the 
edging and straight flounce any handsome lace. 
Neuds de corsage fastening it in front, and bows 
to correspond on the shoulders, of the same 
shade as the evening-dress. 

Fig. 8.—Tiny pattern of a morning cap, the 
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simplest possible form. Crown piece and foun- 
dation of plain net, covered by rows of lace, 





which are separated by loops or bows of narrow 
ribbon. 





DEEP LACE IN CROCHET.—FOR ANTI-MACASSARS, ETC. 
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Materials.—Cotton No. 12; crocnet hook No. 14 or 16. 

Make achain the required length. 

lst row in sc. 

2d.—1 te, 1 ch, miss 1; repeat. 

3d.—1 de, 7 ch, miss 3, de in 4th; repeat. 

4th.—* Sc in centre of 7 ch, 7 ch, *; repeat. 

5th, 6th, and 7th.—Like 4th. 

8th.—j{ Sc in centre of 7 ch, * 9 ch, sc in same 
stitch, * twice, 3 ch, miss 3, de on 4th, 3 ch, 
miss 3, ft; repeat. 

9th.—Sc, miss every sc stitch of last row. 





10th.—*, sc on point of the Ist loop, 3 ch, se 
on point of the next loop, 7 ch, *; repeat. 

11th.—t Se on centre of 7 ch, * 9 ch, se in 
same stitch, * twice, 9 ch, ¢; repeat. 

12th.—t 9 sc on 9 ch; then, on the first loop 
of 9, work 1 sc, 2 de, 6 te, 2 de, 1 sc; then 
make the flower thus: 12 ch, slip in 6th fora 
loop, * 5ch, 1 sc under loop, * 4 times; work 
these 4 loops in sc, missing all the previous sc 
stitches, then the 5 ch that were left of the 12° 


1 sc, 2 de, 6 te, 1 se on 2d loop of 9, ¢; repeat. 
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BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 


We have now come to nearly the last divi- 
sion of our subject, namely, trimmings and 
gimps composed solely of beads and bugles, and 
suitable for ornamenting dresses, mantles, and 
bonnets or caps. 

The first pattern is worked in one-third inch 
black bugles, and cut-glass seed beads; an 
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ounce of the former and a bunch of the latter 
will make a couple of yards of the trimming. 
Take two of our silver wire bead needles, and 
thread in each a yard length of strong linen 
thread, or stout silk; knot these strands to- 
gether, and pin them to a lead cushion; then 
work as follows: Thread a bead, a bugle, and a 
bead on one of the strands, and a bead, a bugle, 
and three beads on the other; pass the first 
strand through the last two beads of the second 
in a downward or parallel direction; draw the 
work up to the end, and repeat. 

The second pattern may be worked in black 
cut-beads, and gold cut-beads of the size of a 
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mustard-seed ; or in white and silver, or gray 
aud steel beads. The first must be threaded on 
black’ silk, or strong thread, and the latter on 
white Chinese silk. Thread two of our needles 
with yard-lengths of silk, knot the strands to- 
gether, and pin them to a weighted cushion ; 
work as follows: Thread a black bead on one 
strand, and a black and gold bead upon the 
other, cross the first strand through the gold 
bead, on the second, and repeat, drawing up 
each diamond as it is formed, so that they may 
set evenly, but not stiffly. When these threads 
are worked out, take two fresh needlefuls of 
similar length, knot them together, and pin 
them on to the cushion close to the commence- 
ment of the first row of diamonds. Thread a 
black and a gold bead on one strand, and pass 
the other down through the side bead of the first 
diamond on the row of diamonds already made, 
and then cross it through the gold bead; repeat. 
A second row will thus be worked, in which 
the outer side beads of the diamonds first made 
form the inner side beads of the diamonds we 

are adding. 

This gimp may be worked of any width by 
adding rows of diamonds according to the in- 
structions given; it may be also made in one 
color only, and in one-eighth of an inch bugles 
instead of beads. 


The third pattern is worked in gray bugles 
and small cut-glass beads, and threaded on stout 
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gray silk. Take two of our bead-needles and 
thread them with yard-lengths of silk, knot the 
ends together, and pin them to a cushion ; work 


as follows: Thread a bead on one strand and 





two beads on the other, cross the first strand 
through the second bead on the other; draw it 
up ; again thread a bead on one strand, and two 
upon the other, and cross the first strand through 
the last bead on the second one; thread a bead, 
a bugle, and a bead upon the one strand, and a 
bead, a bugle, two beads, a bugle, and a bead 
upon the other, and cross the first strand through 
the last bead, bugle, and bead upon the second ; 
draw the work up; thread a bead, a bugle, and 
a bead on one strand, and a bead, a bugle, and 
two beads upon the other, and cross the first 
strand through the last of the two beads on the 
second. Work a diamond in beads by threading 
one on one strand, and two upon the other, and 
crossing the first strand through the last bead 
on the second; and then recommence the large 
diamond composed of beads and bugles, and 
thread it as before directed. 

The fourth pattern is worked with one-third 
inch bugles, and seed beads. Four strands are 





required; work as follows: Take two strands 
first ; thread eight beads on one, and ten on the 
other, and cross the first through the two last 
beads on the second; repeat until the threads 
are nearly used. Attach the other two threads 
to the commencement; thread a bugle on both 
the threads, place it in the first loop of beads, 
thread two beads on one strand, and lay them 
over, and pass the other thread under the loop. 
Then pass both the threads through a bugle, and 
lay that in the centre of the second loop; and, 
having threaded two beads on one strand, and 
passed the other strand under the loop, thread 
another bugle on both threads; repeat until all 
the loops are filled up. 

The fifth pattern is worked entirely in one- 
eighth inch bugles, and with strong linen thread 
and our bead-needles. 

With two yard-length strands work diamonds 
of bugles by threading one on one strand and 
two on the other, and crossing the first strand 
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through the second bugle on the other. 
rows of these diamonds must be worked, and 
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laid in parallel lines over the cushion; then 
another strand must be added to the extremity 
of the left hand row of diamonds, and four 
bugles having ben threaded on it, the needle 
must be passed through the side bugle of the 
third diamond in the right hand row; but not 
in the direction we are working, but backwards, 
as it were, putting the needle through the bugle 
from the lower end, or that nearest the worker ; 
" five bugles must now be threaded, and the 
needle passed through the side bugle of the third 
diamond on the left hand row, in the proper 
direction. Proceed thus, threading four bugles, 
and passing the needle through the third side 
bugie of the right hand row, in a reverse or 
backward direction, and then threading five 
bugles, and passing it through the third side 
bugle on the left hand row, in a proper direction. 

The sixth pattern is worked with one-eighth 


inch bugles, seed beads, and beads one size 
larger, on strong thread. 

Make two lengths of diamonds with seed 
beads in the usual way. Take one of these 
rows, and attach another strand to it, thread 
five bugles, a large bead, and then five bugles; 
count ten beads in the chain of diamonds, and 
pass the needle back in a reverse direction 
through the tenth and ninth beads; again 
thread five bugles, a large bead and five bugles, 
and having counted ten more beads, again pass 
the needle back through the tenth and ninth 
beads; repeat until the length is worked. 

Now take the other row, and having laid it 
exactly parallel with the first, attach a strand to 
it, and work in the same way; only, instead of 


Two ; threading a bugle on one strand, and four beads 


and a bugle on the other, and cross the first 
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strand through the bugle on the second; con- 
tinue as follows: Thread four beads on one 


» Strand, and a bugle on the other, crossing the 


first strand through the bugle on the second ; 
repeat until the requisite length is threaded, 
always putting four beads on the one strand, 
and a bugle on the other, and crossing the first 
strand through the bugle on the second. Draw 
up each division as it is formed. 

For this pattern we require seed beads and 
one-third inch bugles. Two rows of diamonds 
have to be threaded first, in the usual manner, 
and of the requisite length. This being done, 
they must be taken and laid exactly “parallel 
with each other, and then another strand at- 
tached to the beginning of one of them, and a 
bugle threaded on it, and the needle passed 
through the side bead of the third diamond on 
the opposite row; another bugle is then to be 
threaded, and the necdle passed through the 
side bead of the sixth diamond on the first row. 
Proceed thus, threading a bugle, and alternately 
passing through a bead on one side or the other, 
always omitting two diamonds, and taking the 


‘ side bead of the third. 


placing a fresh large bead between each five ; 
bugles, pass the needle through the bead already | 
strung on the side which has been worked, and | 


thus unite the two sides together and form the 
pattern. 

The seventh pattern is worked with grain 
beads and oue-third inch bugles on strong linen 
thread. 

Two strands are required; commence by 


When these two rows are united, the pattern 
may be widened by laying another row parallel 
with them, and adding that in similar manner, 
taking care to arrange the bugles so that they 
shall form diamonds with those of the first row. 

Any width can be worked by continuing to 
add rows of diamonds with bugles between. 

This gimp, worked four rows wide, makes 
a very handsome trimming for the front and 
skirt of a dress. 

In working these gimps, the chief matters to 
be attended to are, to use strong and even, but 
not too coarse silk or thread; to use beads and 
bugles of a uniform size, and to draw the work 
up evenly, but never so tightly as to strain it, 
as the bugles will then often fray and snap the 
silk. 
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JUDY’S ANTI-MACASSAR. 


(See tinted Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Cotton No. 10; crochet hook No. 16. 


133 ch. 

Four rows of open square crochet. 

5th.—20 os, 4 de, 3 ch, miss 3, 12 de, 2 ch, 17 
os, 1 de. 

6th.—10 os, 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 16 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 3 os, 9 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 21 os, 1 de. 

7th.—10 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 59 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 13 os, 1 de. 

8th and 9th.—The same. 

10th.—11 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 54 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 14 os, | de. 

11th, 12th, and 13th.—Like 10th. 

14th.—12 os, 20 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 32 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 14 os, 1 de. 

15th.—Like 14th. 

16¢h.—12 os, 20 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 17 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 14 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 14 os, 1 de. 

17th.—12 os, 7 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 11 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 18 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 13 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 
14 os, 1 de. 

18th.—12 os, 7 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 11 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 18 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 11 de, 1 ch, miss ], 
15 os, 1 de. 

19th.—12 os, 7 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 13 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 16 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 10 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 
15 os, 1 de. 

20th.—12 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 7 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 11 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 16 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 
8 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 16 os, 1 de. 

2ist.—12 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 7 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 11 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 14 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 
9 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 16 os, 3, 1 de. 

22d.—13 os, 7 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 12 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 12 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 7 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 
17 os, 1 de. 

23d.—13 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1,7 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 10 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 10 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 
8 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 17 os, 1 de. 

24th.—14 os, 35 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 18 os, 1 de. 

25th.—15 os, 40 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 15 os, 1 de. 

26th.—17 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 41 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 12 os, 1 de. 

27th.—17 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 12 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 11 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 16 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 
12 os, 1 de. 

28th.—17 os, 12 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 10 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 2 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 1 os, 13 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 12 os, 1 de. 

29th.—16 os, 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 11 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 11 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 5 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 
3 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 3 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 12 os, 
1 de. 
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30th.—15 os, 1 de, 1ch, miss 1, 12 de beh, 
miss 1, 11 de, 1ch, miss 1, 7 de, 2.ch, mise 2, 
17 os, 1 de. 

31st.—15 os, Ide, 1 ch, miss 1, 10 de, 1h, 
miss 1, 11 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 10 de, 1 ch, miss J, 
17 os, 1 de. \ 

32d.—15 os, 23 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 13 de. 2 hy 
miss 2, 16 os, 1 de. 








33d.—15 os, 21 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 15 de, 2 ch, \ 


miss 2, 16 os, 1 de. 

34th.—15 os, 19 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 15 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 17 os, 1 de. 

35th.—15 os, 1 de, I ch, miss 1, 32 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 17 os, 1 de. 

36th.—16 os, 28 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 18 os, 1 de. 

37th.—16 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 29 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 17 os, 1 de. 

38th.—16 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 30 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 17 os, 1 de. . 

39th.—17 os, 25 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 3 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 17 os, 1 de. 

40th.—15 os, 10 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 
miss 2, 19 os, 1 de. 

4ist.—14 os, 14 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 18 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 18 os, 1 de. 

42d.—14 os, 16 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 17 dc, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 5 de; 1 ch, miss 1, 16 os, 1 de. 

43d.—14 os, 1 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 16 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 22 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 16 os, 1 de. 

4Ath.—15 os, 17 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 17 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 17 os, 1 de. 

45th.—14 os, 20 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 16 dc, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 17 os, 1 de. 

46th.—13 os, 23 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 7 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 4 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 18 os, 1 de. 

47th.—12 os, 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 8 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 29 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 18 os, 1 de. 

48th.—13 os, 35 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 19 os, 1 de. 

49th.—13 os, 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 30 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 20 os, 1 de. 

50th.—13 os, 1 dc, 1ch, miss 1, 15 de, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch, miss 1, 12 de, 1 ch, miss 1, 
20 os, 1 de. 

51st.—14 os, 13 de, 2 ch, miss 2, 1 de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 8 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 
20 os, 1 de. 

52d.—14 os, 10 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 3 os, 5 de, 
1 ch, miss 1, 21 os, 1 de. 

53d.—15 os, 7 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 26 os, 1 de. 

54th to 57th inclusive.—In open square crochet. 

Border for the anti-macassar, which must 
have a row of sc up each side previously done, 
to fasten in the threads. 

1st.—1 de over de of the anti-macassar, * 2 
ch, 1 de in next de, 3 ch, 1 de in same stitch, *: 
repeat all around. 


17 dc, 2 ch, 
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2d.—Sc in the centre of the 3 ch of the last 
round, * 9 ch, sc in the centre of the next, *; 
repeat. 

3d.—* Sec on first of 9 ch, 3 ch, miss 2, 1 de 
on third, 4 ch, miss 1, 1 de on second, 3 ch, 
miss 2, 1 sc on the last of the 9, *; repeat. 





ANTI-MACASSAR. 


LAURESTINA LEAF PATTERN. 
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Materials.—Cotton No. 8; knitting needles No. 13. 


Cast on any number of stitches you like 
which can be divided by 16 and 6 over for the 
border. Knit three plain rows. 

Ist.—K 3,* m 1,k 1,m 1, k 2, slip 1, k 2t, 
pass the slip stitch over, k 2, * twice for every 
pattern, k 3. 

2d, and every alternate.—Knit the three first 
and last stitches, and purl all the remainder. 

3d.—K 3,* m 1,k 3,m1,k 1, slip 1, k 2t, 
pass the slip stitch over, k 1, * twice for each 
pattern, k 3. 

5th.--K 3, * m 1, k 5, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass 
slip stitch over; * twice as before; repeat and 
k 3. 

7th.—K 3,* m 1, k 2, slip 1, k 2 t, pass slip 
stitch over; k 2, m 1, k 1, * twice for each pat- 
tern, k 3. 

9th.—K 3,* k 1,m 1, k 1, slip 1, k 2t, pass 
slip stitch over; k 1, m 1, k 3, m1, k 1, slip 1, 
k 2 t, pass slip stitch over; k 1,m1,k 2°; 
repeat to the last 3, k 3. 

11th.—K_ 3, * k 2, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass slip 
stitch over, m 1, r 5, m 1, slip 1, r 2 t, pass slip 
stitch over, m 1, k 3*; repeat to the last 3, k 3. 

13th.—K 3, *tk 2 t,k 1,m 1,k1,m 1,k 2, 





+ Instead of knitting two together at the beginning 








k 3t,k2,m 1,k1,m1,k2,k2t*; repeat, 
k 3. 

15th.—K 3,*k2t,mi,k 3,m1,k1,k3t, 
ki,mi,k3,mi1,k1,k2t*; repeat, k 3. 

17th.—_K 2,k2t,* mi1,k 5,m 1,k3 t *, 
Repeat to the end of the row, when you will 
knit 2 together, and then 3 of the border. 

Repeat from 7th to 18th rows inclusive, until 
sufficient is done; then knit three plain rows, 
and fasten off. 

Borver ror Anti-Macassar.—Same cotton 
and needles. Cast on 17 stitches. 

Ist.—Slip 1, k 2, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass slip 
stitch over, m 1,k3,m1,k2t,k1,m1,k2t, 
mi1,k2t,mi,k1. 

2d.—K 1, purl all but 5, k 5. 

, 3d.—Slip 1,k 2,m 1,k2t,m1,k2t,k1, 
k2t,m1,k3,m1,k2t,mi1,k2t,mi1,k1. 
4th.—Like 2d. 

5th.—-Slip 1, k 2,m 1,k 2t, k 1, m 1, slip 1, 
k 2 t, pass slip stitch over, m 1,k 5,m1,k 2t, 
mi,k2t,mi,k1. 

6th.—Like 2d. 

7th.—Slip 1,k 2,m1,k 2t,m 1,k2t,m1, 
ki,mi1,k2t,k5,m 1,k2t,mi1,k2t,m1, 
k 1. 

8th.—Cast off 5, purl all the remainder, ex- 
cept the last five, which knit plain. 
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LIKE all other crochet patterns, the size de- 
pends wholly on the materials employed. For 
dress trimmings, No. 30 cotton, with crochet 
hook No. 19, will be suitable; or even finer 
cotton may be used. But this pattern being 
particularly suitable for trimming curtains and 
so forth, cotton No. 10, and steel crochet hook 
No. 14, had better be used. 

Make a chain of 15 stitches, and sc into the 
6th of these to make a loop. Work under the 
upper half of this loop 8 sc, 11 ch; form this 
loop as before, leaving one chain between it and 





and end of the pattern, in this and the foliowing rows, 
the worker will find that she must knit three together in 
the body of the anti-macassar, and at the beginning and 
end of the row, only as directed in the text. 
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the last; work 8 sc in it; do three more with 
11 ch, then one with 15, and so on throughout. 
When sufficient is done for the piece required, 
allowing for its diminishing by one-third, work 
7 sc on the other side of every round, and 1 sc 
between. On the five chain between every five 
work 2 sc. 

3d row.—Begun at the same place as the last. 
3 sc on the three centre stitches of the first loop, 
2 ch, 2 sc on the centre stitches of the next 3 





_e~ 


loops, with 2 chain between, 3 sc on the last of 
, the five, and 4 chain between ; repeat. 


> 


5 


4th.— Worked the same way. 3 sc on the 3 
se of last row, 13 ch, 3 sc on 3 sc of the fifth 


’ loop, 4 se on 4 ch; repeat. 


5th.—1 de, 1 ch, miss 1; repeat. 

6th.—Sc throughout. 

When this is done, work with a common 
needle and thread three bars of button-hole 
stitch, to connect the three centre loops, as seen 
in the engraving. 
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the last; work 8 sc in it; do three more with 
11 ch, then one with 15, and so on throughout. 
When sufficient is done for the piece required, 
allowing for its diminishing by one-third, work 
7 sc on the other side of every round, and 1 sc 
between. On the five chain between every five 
work 2 se. 

3d row.—Begun at the same place as the last. 
3 sc on the three centre stitches of the first loop, 
2 ch, 2 sc on the centre stitches of the next 3 
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loops, with 2 chain between, 3 sc on the last of 
the five, and 4 chain between ; repeat. 

4th.— Worked the same way. 3 sc on the 3 
se of last row, 13 ch, 3 sc on 3 sc of the fifth 
loop, 4 sc on 4 ch; repeat. 

5th.—1 de, 1 ch, miss 1; repeat. 

6th.—Sc throughout. 

When this is done, work with a common 
needle and thread three bars of button-hole 
stitch, to connect the three centre loops, as seen 
in the engraving. 
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FOOT-WEAR. 


DRAWN FROM ARTICLES SELECTED FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF E, A. BROOKS, 
575 BROADWAY, AND 150 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, EXPRESSLY FOR OUR PAGES, 





THE CARRIAGE OVERSHOE. 

Our friends, residing upon the “ sunny side” 
of our Union, may congratulate themselves upon 
the guast surprise with which they see quoted 
among the fashions at this season of the year 
the accompanying illustration. Alas for our 
hyperborean climate, whilst they are inhaling 


the fragrance of their yellow jasmine, now 3 


mantling every nook and corner with its golden 
glories, or revelling in the delicious sweets of 
their magnolia blooms, we may be »estered with 
the sullen chills and dampness of a northern 
April; therefore the luxuriously provident will 
be glad to see the overshoes so well adapted for 
their need. They are designed more especially 
for the carriage, in order that the passage to and 


> 
) 


from it may not aliow the feet to become chill- 
ed; as well as for persons who suffer with cold 
extremities. The material is black velvet, lined 
with taffeta, which is embroidered upon the 
edge with delicate needlework. The shoe is 
confined with cords, which are finished with 
tassels. 


INFANTS’ SOCKS. 


Young mothers will perceive that we have 
not forgotten their requirements. We select 
two pairs of neat socks for their gratification. 
The more prominent is made of fine cashmere, 
bluebird-egg color; the other of white, embroi- 
dered with beautiful designs, and confined 
respectively with buttons and satin ribbon. 





VoL. L.—31 
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INDIAN ORNAMENTAL WORK. 
SCREEN. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


BEAUTIFUL cabinets, work-boxes, work- 
tables, fire-screens, &c., may be painted in 
imitation of ebony inlaid with ivory by the 
following means: Let your screen be made of 
an elegant form, but merely of common white 
wood or deal, prepared as below. 

CoMPOSITION FOR THE SURFACE OF THE 
Woop.—Steep one ounce of glue in a pint of 
cold water all night; throw off the water in the 
morning. Take six ounces of finest white lead 
in powder, mix it by degrees in a mortar, with 
about half a pint of cold water, till it is perfectly 
smooth ; then place it, along with the glue, in a 
clean pan. Add half a pint more water; set it 
on the fire, stirring constantly till it boils. Let 
it boil three minutes; take it off, and pour it 
into a stone jar, and continue to stir it occa- 
sionally till cold. When cold, but before it 


congeals, take a clean paint-brush, and paint — 


your screen with the composition. When it is 
quite dry, rub it over with sand-paper, to make 
it quite smooth; then give it another coat of the 
white composition, repeating the rubbing with 
sand-paper as before. Repeat this same process 
five or six times, until you obtain a smooth, 
equal, white surface. When that is accom- 
plished, dissolve the fourth of an ounce of isin- 
glass in a quarter of a pint of water; when 
cold, but liquid, give the screen a coat of it with 
« clean brush, and do not use the sand-paper 
after it. 

To Ornament THE Screen.—Lay a sheet 
of black tracing-paper on the screen, with the 
black side downwards; then place a pattern 
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above it, with the right side uppermost; place 
a weight here and there, to prevent it slipping ; 
then trace over the outline with a rather blunt 
stiletto. On removing the paper, you will find 
the outline of the pattern transferred to the 
surface of the screen. Trace over the outline, 
and shade, in lines, with a fine camel’s-hair 
pencil dipped in Newman’s lamp-black ; fill in 
with the same. 

Varnisu.—Place four ounces of rectified 
spirit of wine in a wide-mouthed bottle; add 
one ounce of gum sandarac, a quarter of an 
ounce of gum mastic, and a drachm of camphor, 
all in powder. Put a stopper in the bottle, set 
it near a fire, and shake it occasionally. When 
all the gums are quite dissolved, add one ounce 
of oil of turpentine; then strain through mus- 
lin into another clean, dry, wide-mouthed bottle. 
Let it stand a day or two before using. 

Mope or VARNISHING.—Take a large, clean, 
new varnish-brush, dip it into the bottle, and 
then cover over all your screen with it. When 
perfectly dry, give it another coat, and so on 
till it has had six coats ; let it remain untouched 
for two days; rub it smooth with sand-paper ; 
then give it two more coats of varnish, and re- 
peat the rubbing, being careful to wait between 
each coat till the last is dry, and not to rub with 
sand-paper sooner than two days after varnish- 
ing, and never give more than two coats of 
varnish in a day—one in the morning, anotner 
at night. When you think it looks clear and 
sufficiently thick, give it another coat without 
using the sand-paper after it; let it stand four 
days ; then rub it all over with pounded rotten- 
stone, and wipe it off with a wet cloth; after 
which take a little Florence oil and hair- powder, 
and polish with your hand. ; 
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RECEIPTS. 


Receipts, Xe. 


PASTRY. 


Fauir Tart, Frencu FasHi0n.—This requires a 
mould or a tin pan; it must be well wiped with a cloth; 
butter it; then take the remains of half puff paste, and 
roll it well, so as to deaden it; then roll it out a size 
larger than your mould, and about a quarier of an inch 
thick; place your mould on a baking-tin; put the paste 
carefully in the mould, and shape it well, to obtain all 
the furm of the mould without making a hole in the 
paste; put a piece of paper at the bottom; fill with fruit 
to the top, and bake a nice color; it will take about 
half an hour baking with any fruit in season; put 
plenty of sugar over, according to the acidity of the fruit. 

ANOTHER.—If you have no mould, make a quarter 
of a pound of paste (short paste, as directed in last 
number); roll it round or oval to your fancy, a quarter 
ot an inch thick; wet the edge all round about half an 
inch; raise that part, and pinch it with your thumb 
and fingers, making a border all round; put on a 
baking-sheet; fill it with one row of fruit, if large; two 
rows, if small; remove the stones, and sift sugar over, 
according to the acidity of the fruit; it will take less 
time, too, than if in a mould. You see what variation 
can be made with very little trouble or expense. 


SMALL PAstry.—Make a quarter of a pound of half 
puff paste ; roll it toa thickness of a quarter of an inch; 
cut five or six pieces out with the rim of a tumbler; put 

®ach piece in a separate tin; shape it well in forming & 
nice thin rim round the edge with your finger and 
thumb; three parts fill with either jam, stewed fruit, 
sweetmeats, custard, pastry, or cream; bake in a very 
hot oven for twenty minutes; dish up in pyramids, and 
serve. 

LITTLE Fruit RissOLETTES.—I also make with the 
trimmings of puff paste the following little cakes: If 
you have about a quarter of a pound of puff paste left, 
roll it out very thin, about the thickness of half a dol- 
lar; put half a spoonful of any marmalade on it, about 
one inch and a half distance from each other; wet 
lightly round them with a paste-brush, and place a 
similar piece of paste over all; take a cutter of the size 
of a dollar, and press round the part where the marma- 
lade or jam is with the thick part of the cutter, to make 
the paste stick; then cut them out with one a size or 
two larger; lay them on a baking-tin; egg over; place 
in a nice hot oven for twenty minutes; then sugar over 
with finely sifted sugar, so as to make it quite white; 
then put back into the oven to glaze, and serve. 


Prain Purr Paste CAkE.—Make half a pound as 
directed in the last number; when done, roll it about a 
quarter of aninch thick; cut as many pieces as you can 
with the cutter, or with the edge of a glass; wet a 
baking-sheet; place them on; egg well over; sift some 
sugar on each; bake from ten to twelve minutes, and 
serve. 


ORANGE AND ALMOND CAKES.—Proceed as above, 
but lay orange marmalade all over a quarter of an inch 
thick; four ounces of almonds, cut into fillets, mixed 
with two ounces of sugar, and the white of two eggs 
added to it; lay the almonds all over the marmalade; 
bake in a moderate oven, and cut in a diamond shape; 
dish upon a napkin in crown or pyramid: they ought 
to be of a nice transparent color. Apple or quince 
marmalade may be used instead of orange. 


‘ 
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PRESERVE CAKE.—This style of cake is exceedingly 
simple, and admits of great variation. You must make 
half a pound of puff paste; take one-third of it and roll 
it out several times, so as to deaden it; then mould it 
round with your hands to the shape of a ball; roll it 
out flat to the thickness of a dollar; lay it on a baking- 
sheet; put on it marmalade, or any other preserve, a 
quarter of an inch thick, reserving about one inch all 
round of paste to fix the cover on; then roll out the 
remainder of the paste to the same shape; it will, of 
course, be thicker; wet the edges of the bottom, and lay 
the cover on it; press it so that it sticks; cut neatly 
round the edges, and make a mark with the back of a 
knife about a quarter of an inch deep, and half an inch 
apart all round; egg over, and lightly mark any fanciful 
design with the point of a knife on the cover; bake in a 
very hot oven for twenty minutes; when nearly done, 
sprinkle some sugar over; frost it with a hot shovel, 
and serve cold. 


SMALL CREAM CAKE.—The former one must be made 
in proportion to the dish you intend to serve on, but the 
following is simple, and looks as well: Prepare the 
paste as before, but roll the bottom piece about a foot 
square; put it ona baking-sheet; cover with half an 
inch of cream, leaving one inch round the edge; roll the 
cover the same size; wet the edges; place it over; trim 
them; mark it down every three inches, and then cross- 
wise every inch; bake in hot oven; sugar over, and 
salamander. When nearly cold, cut it where you have 
marked it; thus, a piece twelve inches square will give 
you twenty-four pieces; dish as a crown or pyramid. 
Twelve pieces make a nice dish for a party. They may 
be made of any puff paste which is left, but will not be 
so light as if made on purpose; can be cut to any fanci- 
ful shape you please. Any jam may be substituted for 
cream. 


Fruit Crusts.—Cut a French penny roll lengthwise 
in four slices; put the yolk of one egg with four spoon- 
fuls of milk; mix it in a plate; dip quickly each piece 
in it, and sauéé in a quarter of a pound of butter, which 
you have previously melted in a frying-pan; leave them 
on the fire until they have obtained a nice gold-color on 
both sides; put three spoonfuls of orange marmalade 
in a stewpan, with two glasses of sherry or brandy, and 
place on the fire; when on the point of boiling, pour 
over the bread, which you have previously put in a 
plate, and serve very hot. Any preserve may be used, 
also any white wine; and should you have no French 
rolls, any fancy roll will do, or even the crumb of com- 
mon bread. Any kinds of jam may be used. 


PRIZE RECEIPTS FOR CURING HAMS. 


How To Cure Hams.—The committee on bacon 
hams, of the second annual exhibition of the Frederick 
(Maryland) County Agricultural Society, awarded the 
first premium to Mrs. George M. Potts, and the second 
to W. H. Lease, Esq.; and observed “that the hams 
were remarkable for their excellent flavor, and were at 
the same time juicy and tender.”” We publish the re- 
cipes for the information of our readers :— 

Mrs. Potts’s Recipe-—To each green ham of eighteen 
pounds, one dessertspoonful of saltpetre; one-fourth 
pound of brown sugar applied to the fleshy side of the 
ham and about the hock. Cover the fleshy side with 
fine salt half an inch thick, and pack away in tubs; to 
remain from three to six weeks, according to size. 
Before smoking, rub off any salt that may remain on 
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the ham, and cover well with ground black pepper, par- 
ticularly about the bone and hock. 

Hang up and drain for two days; smoke with green 
wood for eight weeks, or until the rind assumes a light 
chestnut-color. The pepper is an effectual preventive 
of the fy. I never bag hams. First premium. 

Mr. Lease’s Recipe-—When the hams were cool, I 
salted them down in a tight cask, putting a bushel of 
salt, well mixed with six ounces of saltpetre, to about 
1000 pounds of pork; after it had been saited four or 
five days, I made a strong brine, sufficient to float an 
egy, and cured the meat with it, and let it remain five 
weeks longer; then hung it up, dusting the flesh sides 
with black pepper; then smoke with green wood. 
Second premium. 

The following is the method by which the prize ham 
presented at the Petersburg ( Virginia) Fair was cured. 
It is furnished by Mrs. E. M. Henry, of Charlotte, the 
lady who was the successful contestant. The judges, 
we may add, agree in pronouncing the ham in question 
perfectly superb :— 

*“ After cutting out my pork, I rub the skin side of 
each piece with about half a teaspoonful of saltpetre, 
“well rubbed in. I rub the pieces all over with salt, 
leaving them well covered on the fleshy side. I then 
lay the hams in large tight troughs, skin side down. I 
continue the process until it is all salted down. I let 
them remain in the troughs, without touching or trou- 
bling them, for four or five weeks, according to the size 
of the hog, no matter how warm or changeable the 
weather is. I then take them out of the trough, and 
string them on white oak splits; wash all the salt off 
with the brine, if sufficient; if not, with water; then 
rub them well and thoroughly with wood ashes. Let 
them then hang up and remain twenty-four hours, or 
two or three days, before I make the smoke under them, 
which must be made of green chips, and not chunks. I 
make the smoke under them once every day, and smoke 
them for five or six weeks. After I stop the smoke, I 
let the hams remain hanging all the time. Shoulders I 
eure in the same way. 

“N. B.—My hogs are killed in the morning, and I 
always let them remain all that day and the next night 
before I cut them up.” 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


To Extract a THORN, IF THE FLESH HAS CLOSED 
OVER 1T.— Apply shoemakers’ wax, and a poultice over 
chat; to remain on for twelve hours, or till the wax 
draws out the end of the thorn. 


BroncnitTis.—A writer in the Baltimore “Sun,” 
whose family has been severely afflicted with bronchitis, 
recommends the following as a remedy from which he 
experienced great relief: Take honey in the comb; 
@queeze it out and dilute it with a little water, and 
occasionally moisten the lips and mouth with it. It 
has never been known to fail, in cases even where chil- 
dren had throats so swollen as to be unable to swallow. 
It is certainly a simple remedy, and may be a very 
efficacious one. 


COLD IN THE HEAD.—This is the season when colds 
in the head begin to inflict their miseries. It is, there- 
fore, well to remember that no one is troubled with this 
most disagreeable disorder, and seldom with any other 
cold, who indulges in cold water. Frequent bathing, 
the head being well dipped, will not only brace the 
whole system to endure fatigue and repel disease gene- 
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rally, but will render you proof against draughts and 
their consequences. 


Cookery for the Sick and for Young Children. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS.—Cleanliness, a cardinal 
virtue in all cooking, is pre-eminently essential in the 
department now under consideration. A slight trans- 
gression of the laws of cleanliness is sufficient to render 
the most suitable food not only distasteful, but perni- 
cious to the delicate organs of a young infant, or of an 
invalid. This fact should never be lost sight of in any 
one preparation for this class of consumers. “ Never 
mind,” says the sluttish cook; “ if the sauce-pan is not 
over clean, that will aot show in the dish. What the 
eye does not see, the heart does net rue.” But the sick 
person turns disgusted from the ill-prepared mess, or 
the poor infant is disordered; and many a falling back 
in sickness, and many a grevious suffering in infancy, 
has been inflicted simply by disregard to cleanliness in 
the preparation of food. Under the head of cleanliness, 
a remark or two will be in place, as to the vessels used 
for preparing food for the use of the delicate. Of metal 
vessels, block-tin saucepans are generally preferred for 
making gruel, &c. Iron is objectionable, as it spoils the 
color of delicate food, and is apt to give an unpleasant 
taste. Copper, unless extremely well tinned and kept 
scrupulously nice, is still more objectionable. The vessel 
in which milk or gruel is boiled should not be used for 
anything greasy or seasoned; a saucepan in which 
broth has been made, flavored perhaps with onions or 
parsley, however nicely cleaned, will be sure to impart 
a disagreeable taste to milk or other delicate food. The® 
only kind of metal that is an exception to this remark 
is brass; silver we suppose to be out of the question, 
on the score of cost. If always kept clean and bright, 
there is nothing more sweet than a brass skillet of suit- 
able size; it may be used for every purpose, and is pre- 
ferable even to tin, as being less liable to burn, and, 
when properly cleaned, retains no flavor of past opera- 
tions. 

Whatever vessel is used, the food should not be suf- 
fered to remain in it, but poured out as soon as done, 
and the vessel put to soak in cold water; after standing 
awhile, clean it thoroughly with wood ashes, rinse well, 
make perfectly dry, and if turned down on a shelf, 
which is a good way of keeping out dust, let the edge of 
the skillet or saucepan project a little beyond the edge 
of the shelf, to admit a current of air; when taken 
down for use, wipe with a clean dry cloth. The modern 
enamelled saucepans require only washing in cold 
water. For stirring, use either a silver or wooden 
spoon; not one of iron or other metal. 

The earthenware dishes, basins, or whatever else may 
be used fur keeping food already cooked, or for milk, 
should be scalded every time after using, made perfectly 
dry with a clean cloth, and left to become quite cold, 
before milk, broth, or whatever else it may be, is put 
into them. For preserving liquids (broth, gruel, or 
milk), a wide shallow vessel is better than a tall narrow 
one: milk should never be kept in a jug. Cooked food 
should not be shut in close with a lid; if any covering 
is necessary to preserve from cats, mice, or slugs, it 
should be a hair-sieve, or wire cover; or, not having 
these at hand, a common colander will answer the 
purpose. . 

The cake of fat which collects on the top of broth, 
while it remains unbroken, tends to preserve the liquor, 
but if once broken, the bits of fat floating at top soon 
turn sour. The fresher all these things can be used the 
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better; but if it so happens that the quantity of broth 
or gruel made is sufficient to serve for two or three times 
using, when one meal has been taken out, and the fat or 
skin at top broken, the remainder should be transferred 
to a clean dry vessel, and all remaining fat removed. 

The sucking-bottle used for feeding infants—decidedly 
the best, and indeed only proper mode of artificial feed- 
ing—should be emptied and rinsed after every time of 
using; no food being suffered to remain init. At least 
once a day, the wash-leather (which is used as a teat) 
should be renewed; the sponge scalded, and the bottle, 
it of glass, soaked in cold water, and drained dry before 
putting on the new leather; if of earthenware, the bot- 
tle may be filled with boiling water, and then drained. 
Tin sucking-bottles are often used on account of the 
cost of brittle ware; they are not, however, so pleasant 
or suitable, but may be kept sweet by often soaking 
them in cold water, and afterwards filling them with 
boiling water, and draining dry; the leather and sponge 
to be managed the same as for the other bottles. The 
leather referred to is just like the tip of a small glove 
finger, into which a morsel of sponge of a conical (or 
sugar-loaf) form, is put, to prevent the milk flowing too 
fast, and the leather securely tied on the small neck of 
the bottle. The ‘ength of the leather should be such, as 
to allow the infant to take firm hold of it without draw- 
ing the neck of the bottle into its mouth. 

Food for infants or for the sick should neither be re- 
warmed, nor kept Warm on a hob or in an oven, either 
of which gives a coddled, disagreeable taste, and ren- 
ders it positively unwholesome. This is especially the 
case if either sugar or salt has been added to the com- 
position. Itis better to prepare no more than is required 
for use at once. But if any should remain, let it be 
brought to a proper warmth by the addition of a little 
water, broth, or gruel (as the case may be), boiling hot. 





THE TOILET. 


PERFUMED WATERS.—The spirit employed in per- 
fumery should be selected with great care ; it should be 
perfectly free from grain-oil and other impurities. It 
should be sixty over-proof, unless otherwise directed. 

Simple Spirit of Lavender.—Lavender-flower (free 
from stalks), two pounds; rectified spirit, eight pints ; 
water, sixteen pints; distil eight pints. 

Odoriferous Lavender Water.—1. Rectified spirit, five 
gallons; essential oil of lavender, twenty ounces; oil 
of bergamot, five ounces ; essence of ambergris, half an 
ounce. Sometimes four ounces of orrisroot are digested 
with the above. 

2. Oil of lavender, oil of bergamot, of each three 
drachms ; otto of roses and oil of cloves, of each six 
drops; musk, two grains; true oil of rosemary, one 
drachm; honey, one ounce; benzoic acid, two scruples ; 
rectified spirit, a pint; distilled water, three ounces.— 
Dr. Pereira. 

3. Oil of lavender, two ounces ; essence of ambergris, 
one ounce; eau de Cologne, a pint; rectified spirit, a 
quart. 

4. Oilof lavender, four drachms; essence of bergamot, 
essence of lemon or cedrat, and otto of roses, of each 
twenty minims; essence of ambergris, a drachm; recti- 
fied spirit, threepints; orange-flower water, four ounces; 
rose (or distilled) water, twelve ounces; burnt alum, 
twenty grains. Agitate frequently; then let it stand in 
a cool place for some days before filtering. 

6. Oil of lavender, three drachms; oil of bergamot, 
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twenty drops; neroli, six drops; otto, six to twelve 
drops; essence of cedrat, eight or ten drops; essence of 
musk, twenty drops ; rectified spirit, twenty-eight fluid- 
ounces ; distilled (or orange-flower) water, four ounces. 
- Harr REsTORATIVE.—To two parts (by measure) of 
the best olive oil, add one of spirits of wine, or of good 
rum; put them into a bottle, and shake them well to- 
gether. With this annoint the head well morning and 
evening. For the first fortnight it should be well rubbed 
with a piece of flannel into the parts of the head most 
affected; after that time, care must be taken not to 
injure the young hair by a too violent application of the 
restorative. 


Tea Harm Wasn.—The infusion of tea, when not 
too strong, is said to be very useful in preventing the 
hair falling off. The best plan is to pour boiling water 
on to the leaves, after they have been used for a meal. 
In ten or twelve hours it may be drawn off, and placed 
in a bottle for use as required. A tablespoonful of any 
perfumed spirit, or of rum, should be added to every 
half pint of the wash made. It should be applied to the 
scalp with a piece of sponge, or a very soft brush. 

OINTMENT FOR CHAPPED HANDs.—Glycerine, a 
cheap and by no means disagreeable substance, formed 
by soap-makers in the process of preparing oils and tal- 
low, is said to act like a charm in curing chaps and 
roughness of the skin. This requires no preparation ; 
the arms and hands being merely smeared with it every 
night. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


MvurFFin Puppine.—Cut six stale muffins in very thin 
slices ; lay them in a deep dish, and pour over them half 
a pint of brandy, in which you will let them soak. Sim- 
mer half a pint of cream with a stick of cinnamon, the 
grated peel of a large lemon, and four ounces of lump 
sugar. Let it remain simmering over the fire for ten 
minutes; then take it off and keep stirring it antil 
cold; then mix it by degrees with the yolks of eight’ 
eggs well beaten; butter a plain mould and line it with 
the muffins, the crusty sides being outwards. Fill up 
the mould with alternate layers of dried cherries or other 
fruit, and the crumb of the muffin. Flavor the custard 
with orange-flower water, and pour it into the mould. 
Keep the mould upright by sitting it in bran until the 
custard has soaked in. Then bake it half an hour. 

To PREVENT THE SMOKING OF A Lamp.—Soak the 
wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use 
it; it will then burn both sweet and pleasant, and will 
amply repay the trifling trouble in preparing it. 

To CLEAN MARBLE.—Take an ox’s gall, a gill of soap 
lees, half a gill of spirit of turpentine, and make into a 
paste with pipe-clay; apply it to the marble, and let it 
dry a day.or two; then rub it off, and if not clean, apply 
a second or third time until clean. 2. Mix finely-pow- 
dered pumice-stone with verjuice; let it stand for two 
hours, dip a sponge in it, rub the marble, and then wash 
with a linen cloth and fresh water, and dry with clean 
rags. 

To PREVENT MILK TURNING SouR In HoT WEA- 
THER.—Add a little subcarbonate or potass of soda, 
which will keep milk sweet for some time. 

TO MAKE THE O11 1n LAMPS LAST LONGER, AND TO 
REMOVE THE THICK SMOKE.—Dissolve in a glass of 
water as much salt as will fully saturate the water, and 
steep in it the wick, which must be afterwards dried; 
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pour into this water an equal quantity of oil, and then 
put them into a bottle and well shake them, in order to 
mix them together; trim your lamp with this mixture 
and the prepared wick. The linseed oil is the principal 
oil which has been used in this experiment, but other 
oils, it is said, will answer the same purpose. 

AtRInG Rooms.—It is a common mistake to open all 
the lower part of the windows of an apartment; where- 
as, if the upper part also were opened, the object would 
be more speedily effected. Thus, the air in an apart- 
ment is generally heated to a higher temperature than 
the external air, either by the heat supplied by the 
human body, or by lamps, candles, or fires. This ren- 
ders it lighter than the external air; and, consequently, 
the external air will rush iy at all openings at the lower 
part of the room, while the warmer and lighter air 
passes out at the higher openings. If a candle be held 
in the doorway near the door, it will be found that the 
flame will be blown inwards; but if it be raised nearly 
to the top of the doorway, it will be blown outwards. 
The warm air, in this case, flows out at the top, while 
the cold air flows in at the bottom. A current of warm 
air from the room is generally rushing up the flue of the 
chimney, if the flue be open, even though there should 
be no fire lighted in the stove ; hence the unwholesome- 
ness of using chimney-boards. 

To SHrink New FLANNEL.—New flannel should 
always be shrunk or washed before it is made up, that it 
may cut out more accurately, and that the grease which 
is used in manufacturing it may be extracted. First, 
cut off the list along the selvage edges of the whole piece; 
then put it into warm (not boiling) water, without soap. 
Begin atone end of the piece, and rub it with both hands 
till you come to the other end; this is to get out the grease 
and the blue with which new white flannel is always 
tinged; then do the same through another water. Rinse 
it through a clean lukewarm water; wring it length- 
wise, and stretch it well. In hanging it out on a line, 
do not suspend it in festoons, but spread it along the 
line straight and lengthwise. If dried in festoons, the 
edges will be in great scallops, making it very difficult 
to cut out. It must be dried in the sun. When dry, 
let it be stretched even, clapped with the hands, and 
rolled up tightly and smoothly till wanted. 

To SWEETEN AN OLD CaAsxk.—Having first scalded it 
well with boiling water (letting the water stand in it 
till cold), fill it with cold water, and throw ir. a large 
quantity of live coals from a wood fire, leaving the cask 
uncovered. By repeating this, the cask may be made 
perfectly sweet, provided that it has at no time con- 
tained fish. A fish barrel can never be used for any 
other purpose, as it is impossible to expel the taste and 
smell of the fish. Scalding an old cask repeatedly in 
strong lye, and then with clear water, will generally 
sweeten it; so will boiling water in which potash and 
lime have been dissolved. 


Parlor Amusements. 











MAGNETICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


The magnetic attraction will not be destroyed by in- 
terposing obstacles between the magnet and the iron. 

Lay a small needle on a piece of paper, and put a 
magnet under the paper; the needle may be moved 
backwards and forwards. 

Lay the needle on a piece of glass, and put the magnet 
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under the glass; it will still attract the needle. The same 
effects will take place if a board be interposed between 
the magnet and the iron. This property of the magnet 
has afforded the means of some very amusing decep- 
tions. 

A little figure of a man has been made to spell a per- 
son’s name. The hand, in which was a piece of iron, 
rested on a board, under which a person, concealed 
from view, with a powerful magnet, contrived to carry 
it from letter to letter, until the word was made up. 

The figure of a goose or swan, with a piece of iron 
concealed about the head, is set to float in water. A 
rod, with a concealed magnet at the end, is presented 
to the bird, and it swims after it. The effect is still 
more amusing when some food is put on the end of the 
rod. 
The figure of a fish is thrown into the water, with a 
small magnet concealed in its mouth. Of course, if a 
baited hook be suspended near it, the magnet and iron, 
by mutual attraction, will bring the fish to the bait. 

Put a piece of iron in one scale of a balance, and an 
equal weight in the other scale; bring a magnet under 
the scale which contains the iron, and it will draw it 
down. Reverse this experiment, and put the magnet in 
the scale, and balance it; bring the iron under it, and 
it will draw down the magnet. Suspend a magnet by a 
string, and bring a piece of ircn near it, and it will 
attract. 

If a magnet suspended by one string, and a piece of 
iron suspended by another, be brought near one an- 
other, they will mutually attract each other, and be 
drawn to a point between. 

Suspend a magnet nicely poised by a thread, and it 
will point north and south, the same end pointing in- 
variably the same way. 

Rub a fine needle with a magnet, and lay it gently on 
the surface of the water; it will point north and south. 
Rub various needles with the magnet, and run them 
through small pieces of cork, and put them to swim in 
water; they will all point north and south, and the 
same end will invariably point the same way. This 
mode of finding the north is sometimes of the utmost 
service at sea, when the compass is destroyed. 

Opposite poles attract; poles of the same name repel. 
Take two magnets, or two needles rubbed with the mag- 
net, and bring the north and south poles together, and 
they attract. 

Bring the north poles near each other, and they repel. 
Bring the south poles near each other, and they repel. 
Rub a needle with a magnet, and run it through a piece 
of cork, and put it to float in water. ivid a north pole 
of a magnet near its north pole, and it will keep flying 
away to avoid it. It may be chased from side to side 
of a basin. On the other hand, an opposite pole will 
immediately attract. 

Rub four or five needles, and you may lift them up as 
in a string, the north pole of one needle adhering to the 
south pole of another. 

Put a magnet under a piece of glass, and sprinkle 
iron-filings on it; they will arrange themselves in a 
manner that will be very surprising. At each pole will 
be a vast abundance standing erect, and there will be 
fewer and fewer as they recede, until there are scarcely 
any in the middle. If the iron-filings are sprinkled on 
the magnet itself, they will arrange themselves in a 
manner very striking. 

Lay a needle exactly between the north and south 
poles; it will move towards neither. 




















) EDITORS’ 


AFTER doubts, fears, and anxieties innumerable on 
the part of the Philadelphia dilettanti, as to whether we 
were to hear the world-renowned Grisi and Mario, the 
matter was accomplished; the lady gave three perform- 
ances at the opera, and the gentleman sang a couple of 
songs at a concert. The pleasure was paid for at a 
price which proved that music has charms to “ soften” 
hard times, if not “ stones.” 

We are net among those who deprecate these large 
rewards to genius when its well-studied efforts minister 
not only to public gratification, but to the improvement 
of public taste. Persons often carelessly say: “‘ What 
a sum for so little time and trouble expended by the 
artist!” They do not reflect on the years of labor, or 
the weary, toiling days and sleepless nights that have 
given this perfection, which the possessor will not ex- 
hibit without something like a compensating recom- 
pense. When Gabrielli demanded from the Empress 
Catherine If., of Russia, a very large sum, her majesty 
exclaimed— 

“ Why, that is more than the pay of a field-marshal!” 

* You can get one of your field-marshals to sing then,”’ 
returned Gabrielli. 

There is certainly no art so all-pervading, so every- 
where demanded, everywhere cultivated, as music. 
’ The most stately pageants of royalty, the poorest vil- 
lage show of bears and monkeys, are incomplete with- 
out it. We, in America, are no whit behind the rest of 
the world in our devotion to this art; but whether we 
bestow our money and time wisely in the matter is by 
no means so certain. If the taste for music be so uni- 
versal, why not take a little pains to educate it, as a 
source of pleasure and profit? ‘“* Why study the lan- 
guages of many portions of mankind, and leave the 
universal language of the feelings uncultivated?’ 

What we would suggest is, that our public schools 
and institutions of education for the young should hz: 
some knowledge of music communicated to all pur ‘« 
who are capable of receiving its advantages. We me...i 
that the theory might be taught, and so much voca! 
music as can be attained in classes. In the country 
especially, this would be an inestimable advantage to 
the people. The services of the churches would be ren- 
dered more interesting to the young; and the social 
intercourse of the week would be embellished and refined 
by an elegant art, which would be ennobled in the 
minds of all by its ultimate purpose, to assist in the 
worship of the sanctuary. 

We believe there are very few persons to whom Nature 
has been so stern a step-mother as to deny the power 
of taking part in such musical enjoymentsas these. On 
the other hand, there are a few in every community 
whose genius and excellence in these pursuits are so 
superior, that opportunity should be afforded them for 
profiting by their natural advantages, both for their 
own emolument and the gratification of the little world 
to which they may belong. 

Many a man, and many a woman, now toiling in the 
hardest and humblest sort of labors, might, if an early 
impetus had been given, & narrow path opened, have 
arrived at a comfortable and comparatively easy way 
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of life, as a teacher of music, besides imparting much 
harmless amusement and innocent recreation to persons 
who, in a middle station, and remote from large cities, 
cannot reach the expensive pleasure uf the opera. This 
is a slight sketch of what we think might be done for the 
people with respect to music. 

Now we may be allowed to speculate on the way such 
things are managed by those who, in cities, are able by 
their own means to cultivate in their families this ele- 
gant art. We wish people in these circumstances could 
be persuaded that, without uncommon natural capa- 
bilities, the higher perfections of musical art are posi- 
tively unattainable. As well might you attempt to 
make your blind son a good draughtsman as make your 
pretty daughter, ‘“‘ whose soul,’’ and, we will add, fingers, 
are “ not for music formed,”’a pleasing musician. And 
yet what sums are lavishly expended upon this task of 
the Danaides! Surely, when Nature has put her veto 
on musical excellence, it would be well to turn to some 
other branch of education in which to have our daugh- 
ters perfected. Reading is an accomplishment as well 
as an occupation useful to all, attainable by all, and 
ennobling to all. And even though “ household good’’ 
may not come within the scope of a young lady’s idea 
of accomplishments, yet we think people generally will 
hold it better to be a good housewife, or a nice useful 
needlewoman, than to excruciate the ears of her family 
in & pursuit in which she can never attain even to a tole- 
rable profic:eicy. How much more noble it would be 
for those tuneiess ladies, to whom “‘ money is no object,” 
to bestow the large sums wasted upon themselves in 
affording musical instruction to those less favored with 
money, but more highly gifted with musical genius! 
These last would then have an accomplishment by 
which to -earn their bread; and the generosity which 
had promoted their success would be more blessed even 
than the charity which gives alms. 

usic is such an embellishment to life, that we would 
nuvocate its cultivation where there is any talent to 
cultivate. Madame de Staél has remarked, that it is 
the only one of the fine arts which is incapable of in- 
spiring or expressing & mean, low, or coarse thought. 
Unless perverted by being adapted to poetry of a debas- 
ing character, it is pure and always refining, and the 
only earthly pursuit that we conceive of as accompany- 
ing us to heaven. After saying this, we cannot be 
accused of insensibility to its advantages, though we 
would fain persuade many of our intelligent friends to 
amplify their natural resources; when the genius for 
music is denied them, to cultivate other talents, and 
never to waste precious time on the impossible. 

EMPLOYMENTS FOR YouNG WoMEN are the order 
of the day. The subject is attracting attention from 
good and wise people in every section of our land, and 
opportunities for the employment of female talent are 
opening on every side. 

In New York city, it is proposed to have book-keeping 
become a regular study in the public schools for girls 
A correspondent of the New York “‘ Observer” writes :— 

«“ For some time back there has been a growing desire 
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to employ girls as clerks, under the impression that 
the work now performed by men at very high wages 
would be probably as well done by them. We have now 
in a benevolent institution one thus engaged, who gives 
more satisfaction than any clerk who preceded her; is 
more efficient as a saleswoman, and has succeeded in 
keeping all the books in which the business is done, by 
double entry, in a manner which would be creditable to 
an experienced book-keeper. 

“ With this instance before me, I am satisfied that 
women could be employed to great advantage in many 
positions now open only to the other sex, whilst their 
condition would be benefited, and the cause of benevo- 
lence subserved.” 

There is, however, a suitability of employment to the 
sex, whose most sacred duties must ever be af home, 
which should not be overlooked in our haste to remedy 
the present evils of woman’s position. Those pursuits 
in which the girl engages, if these can be continued by 
the woman when married, will be found most useful. 
Clerkships, slorekeeping, type-setting, factory work ; none 
of these pursuits can be followed at home, therefore 
these branches of business do, in some degree, unfit the 
woman for the wife and mother. School-keeping, on the 
other hand, is one of the best professions for a young 
woman, because it prepares her fur home duties. The 
sex are burn teachers. God gives to the care of woman 
the forming of human character. Man cannot abrogate 
her office; he can only decide whether she shall, by 
suitable learning, be prepared for her high position. 
Hitherto, men have not been willing to give this liberal 
education to females; and the consequence has been 
the ignorance and degradation of both sexes. In our 
land, thanks to the influence of free institutions, these 
evils are being overcome. Women are taking their true 
place as teachers in public schools, though still there 
are great defects in the systems for their own prepara- 
tion for these offices. 

Needlework, in all its branches, is woman’s province, 
though the coarse and common kinds are miserably 
paid, and now seem likely to be, in a great measure, 
performed by machinery; still there are many depart- 
ments of family sewing which must be done at home. 

he fine and ornamental needlework is made a source 
or great profit to the women of Europe, and might be 
done to equal advantage here. We learn from the Lon- 
don “ Morning Chronicle’ that in the United Kingdom 
250,000 females find employment in “the sewed muslin 
and embroidery work ;’’ and the ¢reater proportion of 
them work in theirown homes. The principal seats of 
this branch of industry are the northern and western 
parts of Ireland, Ayrshire, and some other counties in 
Scotland. ‘“ The United States are customers to the value 
or over a quarter of a million sterling annually,” states 
this British authority; that is, about a millien and a 
half of dollars are paid by our people yearly for needle- 
work done by Irish and Scotch women, which might be 
as well done by American women, and all the profits 
saved. Artificial flower-making is another neat and 
ingenious employment for girls. The half million of 
dollars annually paid to French artistes might be earned 
by our own young ladies, if they would only exert their 
taste and skill. 

In short, we should like to see all pleasant, quiet home 
employments taken up and perfected by American women. 
Teaching, in all its branches, should be their special 
profession ; a sufficient number qualified to act as phy- 
sicians for their own sex in particular branches of medi- 
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cal practice; wood-engraving, and drawing, and de- 
signing fur the industrial arts, may be made matters of 
improvement and profit to our sex; while those gifted 
with talent for literary pursuits should be encouraged 
and rewarded. 

There is enough for us to do without encroaching on 
man’s work. It is in woman’s department especially 
that help is needed to perfect the highest civilization of 
our people, and elevate the standard of social inter- 
course and religious feeling. 


Wo WILL Go West?—The “Lady’s Book” has 
done and is doing much to encourage home industry 
and awaken female ingenuity. The directions for the 
* Work-Table,” “ Fashion Plates,” “ Patterns,” “ Il- 
lustrations,” &c., sent forth monthly in our pages, incite 
young ladies to use their own lithe fingers in modelling 
their own dainty dresses and decorations. We should 
soon be freed from dependence on European skill, taste, 
and industry, so far as our sex is concerned, if the true 
spirit of ingenious application in female industry could 
be awakened and suitably rewarded in our own coun- 
try. In the mean time, we are cheered by the approvals 
of the press, and by private letters from every point of 
the compass, each one bearing testimony to our true 
course. The following is to the purpose. Who will go? 


* PoTost, WISCONSIN, Jan. 14, 1854. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE ‘ LApy’s Book.’ 

That two good things may be done, I would say, do 
urge, through your magazine, the importance of indus- 
trious young women coming west. They will find good 
homes here at housework, from one to two and a half 
dollars per week. They are also wanted for school-teach- 
ers, Sseamstresses, wives, &c.; and by so doing, no doubt 
in a short time they will, many of them, subscribe to 
your magazine, especially when they remember that 
through your influence they are benefited; and I hope 
their posterity will rejoice in the great and glorious 
West! Yours, an old subscriber, W. H.” 

FEMALE COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES.—How 
many are there? Does any person know? In the 
*“ American Almanac and Repository of Useful Know- 
ledge for the year 1855,” with one exception, no notice 
is taken of institutions for female education. We are 
left to conclude that the compilers either had no know- 
ledge of such institutions, or did not consider the detail 
to come under the head of “‘ useful knowledge.’’ Yet there 
is a list of colleges for young men, one hundred and seven- 
teen colleges, with the names of learned and reverend 
gentlemen who preside over these favored institutions; 
and other useful information is given. The sons of the 
republic are provided for. What is done for the daugh- 
ters? No doubt the list of colleges for young women 
would be small; the account of the libraries very beg- 
garly; and perhaps not one with anything like a suitabie 
endowment. Still, the record of what has been done in 
this way is important; and the “ American Almanac” 
should not ignore the efforts of the friends of female 
education. One exception, we remarked, is made; the 
“ Wesleyan Female College, at Macon, Ga. Rev. E. 
H. Myers, President,” is in the record. We thank the 
editor for this, and would counsel all heads of “ female 
colleges”’ and incorporated “ female seminaries” to send 
reports of their institutions to the publishers* of the 
“ American Almanac” before another volume of that 


* Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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interesting work appears. The record would be of vast 
advantage in this, that it would show the need of vigorous 
efforts and wise counsels, as well as rich donations, in 
order to make our system of female colleges worthy of 
comparison with that for the other sex. We shall, how- 
ever, keep these subjects, as usual, before our readers, 
and have now the gratification of recording the prosper- 
ity of one important institution; namely— 

The Franklin Female College, at Holly Springs, Missis- 
sippi. We have before us a “ prospectus,” from which 
we learn that it is designed to erect new college build- 
ings on a magnificent scale, having a “large laboratory 
and lecture-room, capable of seating three hundred stu- 
dents; one room for paintings and statuary; cabinet 
and museum; music-rooms, library,’”’ &c.; the whole 
sufficient to accommodate four hundred young ladies. 

The plan of organization and of instruction is to be 
on a liberal scale, corresponding with the number of 
students anticipated. The managers say: “It hasever 
been the policy of the college to employ a large number 
of male teachers—gentlemen thoroughly educated, and 
‘apt to teach’—not for the purpose simply of making 
money, but to make scholars ; and, in this respect, the 
result has been most satisfactory. To this cause, we 
are greatly indebted for that prosperity which has hith- 
erto attended the institution. Nor do we believe that 
any institution can long hold the confidence of the more 
intelligent portion of the community for thorough scho- 
larship where a large number of professors are not to 
be found. a a ® bd ® ad ° ° 

“ There is no tyranny like that of ignorance, and no des- 
potism so degrading as that of superstition. Education 
and ignorance are struggling for the mastery; the former 
seeking to dignify and ennoble, whilst the latter strives to 
enslave and disgrace. Education and ignorance may in 
truth be said to be the prophecy of the future; and who 
shall live to realize the final issue? Not we, but our 
children; and shall we fail to arm them for the strife? 
Napoleon, when asked what was necessary to redeem 
France, replied: ‘ Mothers, educated and virtuous 
mothers.’ ” 

Scholarships in this college can be now obtained in a 
very advantageous manner; and there seems good rea- 
son to hope that the institution will become one of the 
pillars of light to guide the way in that better system of 
female education which must surely yet prevail in our 
land. 

Some AccOUNT OF BETHLEHEM FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY.— Many years ago. there lived in the communion 
of the Greek Church in Bohemia a small remnant of the 
Waldenses. 

They had been driven from their mountain homes by 
one of those bitter persecutions to which that unhappy 
people were periodically subjected, and many of them 
became scattered among the hills and towns of adjoin- 
ing provinces, and have since bofne the name of “‘ Mo- 
ravians.”? This was acknowledged, in 1550, as an 
ancient Episcopal church, by the parliament of Great 
Britain. Its line of bishops was derived by ordination 
directly from the parent Waldenses. Their good old 
Bishop Stephen, shortly after this event, closed the evi- 
dence of his faith by the fiery seal of martyrdom. 

In after years, though hunted like wild beasts, and 
having sheltered themselves in dens and caverns of the 
earth, a little flock was peacefully gathered at Herrn- 
hut, a small hamlet built by themselves on the hospita- 
ble domains of Count Zinzendorff, a younger son of a 
Palatinate of Saxony. 
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Having received a share of His spirit who became 
** poor” that those he loved “ might be made rich,”’ they 
wished to carry the gospel to heathen countries. 

The self-denial and perseverance of these poor people 
drew upon them the admiration of some of the royal 
family of Denmark, and other persons of note. A holy 
enthusiasm inspired and sustained their almost mira- 
culous efforts in teaching the Saviour’s precepts. 

In June, 1741, a settlement was erected on the banks 
of the Lehigh, in the State of Pennsylvania. This was 
intended as a place of refuge for missionaries engaged 
among the neighboring Indians, and for educating their 
children. 

Miss Heckewelder, the first white child born in Ohio, 
was one of the earliest inmates of the seminary. 

In time, the principal received pressing invitations to 
expand the class of missionary children into a young 
ladies’ seminary. This was done; and the institution 
thus begun has continued to thrive through sixty-nine 
years. 

In connection with the usual studies, music and other 
accomplishments are successfully taught. 

Physical education is by no means neglected. Sickly 
children frequently even attain to perfect health under 
the genial and wholesome influences by which they are 
here surrounded. 

The mind and heart in the best sense are carefully 
cultivated. 

A number of aged ladies have spoken with animation 
in my presence of their happy and beneficial school- 
days in Bethlehem. The original object of the institu- 
tion is still kept in view; all the children of the mission 
and the ministry are well cared for in the various semi- 
naries throughout Europe and at home. 

Other denominations of late years have penetrated 
deserts and sojourned in weary lands for the sake of the 
Lord, in whose service the good Moravians were so 
zealous; therefore, much which at that time drew at- 
tention to them is no longer regarded as extraordinary. 
Many amusing misconceptions and descriptions of obso- 
lete customs are now and then published. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that most of them are 
as genial food for merriment to Moravians as to others. 

A “ sisters’ house,” under the care of a matron, for 
the use of such as had no other homes, was long conti- 
nued; and, as I am aware, much good resulted from 
these institutions, by means of gratuitous instruction, 
&c. Now the matron has gone; and the structure is 
divided into dwelling-rooms, just as a collection of other 
private tenements might be. The dear little old-fash- 
ioned chapel remains, and meetings for religious wor- 
ship are occasionally held there. Then, I love to watch 
the mossy apple-boughs, probably the same that waved 
before its windows in my childhood; and there are 
gathered many of the same kindly countenances that 
greeted other days. 

Most of these have been familiar in the seminary as 
teachers or pupils. Many valuable leaves of life are 
there open to the lover of the good and beautiful in 
humanity. 

More poetry than dust gathers with the brooding 
swaliows about the eaves and under the low walls of 
the cloister-like sisters’ house. In one of the long build- 
ings connected with it, the school was commenced ; in 
1817, it was removed to the more suitable one, which it 
still occupies. It numbers five male professors, twenty- 
four female teachers, and about one hundred and eighty 
pupils. c. L. 
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A FEMALE STEAMBOAT CLERK.—The St. Louis 
“ Republican” says: “ There is one feature about the 
steamer ‘ Illinois Belle’ of peculiar attractiveness, a 
lady clerk. Look at her bills of lading, and ‘ Mary J. 
Patterson, clerk,’ will be seen traced in a delicate and 
very neat style of chirography. The insurance compa- 
nies, under such an arrangement, will have to come 
down a fraction on their risks. A lady clerk on a 
western steambvvat! It speaks strongly of our moral 
progress.’’ 


CHLOROFORM OR ETHER.—We have, heretofore, 
in our “ Book,” given the history of the discovery 
of this wonderful panacea for pain, and expressed in 
warm terms the gratitude due from our suffering sex to 
the discoverer.* That a remedy of such great power 
over the patient would need to be carefully administered 
was plain. There might be danger to life in using 
chloroform, but we never once thought of other evil 
consequences. Recent developments in this city have 
shown the dangers to be such, that we think it our duty, 
as editors of a journal for ladies, to warn them against 
the practice of inhaling ether or chloroform in any 
dentist’s office, unless a third party be present. If the 
revelations made by the dentists of New York are to be 
eredited, no lady can, when alone, allow herself to be 
placed in the state which this drug induces, without 
subjecting herself to insults or indelicacies of some kind. 
Fathers, husbands, and brothers, should see to this, 
and never allow daughter, wife, or sister to go unat- 
tended to a dentist who administers chloroform, no 
matter how respectable or apparently religious the 
practitioner may be. 

THE St. Louis “ Medical and Surgical Journal” relates 
several cases in which soda has been successfully em- 
ployed as a remedy for snake bite and the sting of poi- 
sonous insects. The injured part was bathed in warm 
water, and then the soda, moistened a little with water 
before being used, was applied to the wound. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
aceepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: 
** My Friend Muggins’s Experience in Albums’”’—* Our 
wide, wide world! What is it ?”.—“ The Other Side: a 
Tale of Buttons”—“ The Thunder: a Tale of Truth’”— 
“To Viola”—*“ I have loved thee fondly’’—“Blue-eyed 
Laura, little one”—and “ Lines on a Silk Hat.” 

The following we are compelled to decline, partly from 
want of room, and partly that the articles, though many 
possess merit, are not prepared with suitable care: 
* Sympathy’’—* The Lily of the Vale”—‘ M’ Amie’’— 
“The Chieftain’s Prayer, &c.’’—‘‘ Sunrise’’—“ Sun- 
shine and Shade”—* Lines on a Mountain”—*‘ Julia 
Waverly”—* Prayer’’—* Discontent’’—" Dream on”— 
** Song”—“ The Captive’s Dream’’—“ Sorrows”—“ On 
& Sleeping Child”—‘* Memories’”—“ Old Times and 
New”—“ Fairy Isle”—“ Lines on the Death of a Friend” 
— Favorites”—‘‘On the Loss of the Arctic” (many 
poems on this subject have already been published)— 
(We cannot comply with the request of “E. L. E.” 
We have too many poetical contributors already)— 
** Elegiac’’ (the writer had better publish in a journal 
nearer his own locality. We are obliged to decline 
these poetical tributes of affection generally, or our 
pages would be filled enly with obituaries)—“ Death in 
Life’’—“ The Study of the Beautiful’”—“ My Lost Child” 
—* A Prayer for the Dead”—“ Second Thoughts’’—and 
“ Tribute of Affection.’ 
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Books By MatL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

DISCOURSE IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. By William Parker 
Foulke. Delivered March 20, 1854, in the Hall of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The time which has 
elapsed since this discourse was delivered has not 
diminished its interest or value. It may be read with 
pleasure not only for its entertaining sketches of the 
early history of the Academy, and the biographies of its 
founders, but also for the author’s very able and ani- 
mated exposition of the objects for which the Academy 
was established, and the usefulness of the labors to 
which its members are especially devoted. It is grati- 
fying to our national pride to learn that the museum of 
the institution is surpassed in the number and variety 
of its specimens only by four others in the world, name- 
ly, those of London, Paris, Berlin, and Leyden, ail of 
which have had the patronage and support of wealthy 
governments, while the Academy’s collection has been 
formed by the unaided efforts of a few zealous and dis- 
interested contributors. It is another proof of the 
energy awakened in all minds by republican institu- 
tions. 

From Lippincott, GRAMBO, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

MIRANDA ELLIOT; or, the Voice of the Spirit. By 
S. HH. M. We have not been able to unravel the myste- 
ries of this novel. We have no doubt, however, of its 
being worthy of the attention of those who take plea- 
sure in solving the philosophy of fiction. 

THE SONS OF THE SIRES: a History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Destiny of the American Party, and its 
probable influences on the next Presidential Election. To 
which is added a Review of the Letter of the Hon. Henry 
A, Wise against the Know Nothings. By an American. 
This handsome volume will doubtless attract very 
general attention during the prevalence of the politico- 
religious excitement which at present agitates the 
country. 

From T. B. Peterson, 102 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE INITIALS: a Story of Modern Life. Thisisa 
new edition of a favorite novel—one, indeed, which has 
but few, if any, equals among the great mass of works 
of fiction which have issued from the press since ‘its 
first publication. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through W. 8. & A. 
MARTIEN, 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; or, Sketches of Bible 
Characters. Especially designed for the family circle. 
By Rev. Jonathan Brace. This handsome volume con- 
tains twenty-two sketches of prominent Scriptural 
characters, written in an impressive and forcible style. 
These sketches were originally published in the ‘‘ Mo- 
ther’s Magazine,’ and were received with much favor 
by the readers of that work. 
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From Parry & McMILLAN (successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE NEW PASTORAL. By Thomas Buchanan 
Read. The author of this volume of true American 
poetry, although young in years, has been, almost from 
his first published effort, a great favorite with the stu- 
dents and admirers of nature. European critics have 
long sinee accorded him an honorable position among 
the most gifted modern writers of poetry, a position 
which we think will be fully sustained by the work 
before us. In “ The New Pastoral,” it appears to have 
been the great and patriotic object of Mr. Read to de- 
scribe truthfully, but in glowing language, whatever his 
discriminating judgment deemed either beautiful or 
sublime in the varied scenery of his native land, and 
with descriptions he has ingeniously blended the most 
attractive pictures of the rural labors, the quiet, but 
manly independence, and all the peculiar and distin- 
guishing characteristics of his free and happy country- 
men. We should be pleased had we time to make a 
more particular reference to the work. We anticipate 
for it a wide American and European circulation. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

CHEMICAL ATLAS; or, the Chemistry of Familiar 
Objects : exhibiting the General Principles of the Science 
in a Series of beautifully colored Diagrams, and accom- 
panied by Explanatory Essays, embracing the latest Views 
of the subjects illustrated. Designed for the use of stu- 
dents and pupils in all schools where chemistry is taught. 
By Edward L. Youmans, author of the “ Chemical 
Chart,” “ Class-Book of Chemistry,” “ Alcohol, and the 
Constitution of Man.’? We need only add the fact that 
this work is accompanied with recommendations from 
the most eminent teachers and scientific men in the 
country. 

AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. First 
Thoughts ; or, Beginning to Think. By a Literary Asso- 
ciation. The plan of this work seems to be admirably 
arranged for imparting instruction to the infant mind. 

A YEAR OF THE WAR. By Adam G. De Gurow- 
ski, a Citizen of the United States. In former works, 
the author has shown himself to be well informed in 
relation to the politics of Europe. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through C. G. 
HENDERSON, Philadelphia :— 

ANALYTICAL CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. De- 
signed for academies and private students. In two 
parts. Part 1. Elements of Vegetable Structure and 
Physiology. By Francis H.Green. Part 2. Systematic 
Botany. Illustrated by a compendious Flora of the 
Northern States. This is a beautiful and valuable 
work. Its introduction into private families cannot fail 
to be productive of the most pleasing results. Care has 
been taken to present the science in language so intelli- 
gible, as to place its beauties and its mysteries within 
the comprehension of every class of readers and stu- 
dents. 


From J. C. Dersy, New York, PHiLuips, SAMPSON, 
& Co., Boston, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

GETTING ALONG: a Book of Illustrations. “ Know 
Thyself.’ In two volumes. This is a work of more 
than ordinary merit. Its style is thoughtful, religious, 
and controversial. 
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From HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— ; 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. By the author 
of “ Olive,” “* The Head of the Family.” This is No. 
106 of “ Harper’s Library of Select Novels.’ Price 50 
cents. Beautiful in style, and unexceptionable in 
morality. 

HARPER’S STORY BOOK. Nos.2 and 3 of this 
interesting work have been received. These numbers 
equal the first in beauty; the engravings and stories 
are both good. There ought to be an immense sale for 
this work. 

HARPER’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. Nos. 
9 and 10. This is the conclusion of this great work, 
one that ought to be in every family, for it is useful to 
the man and the boy. It is a history of the world. 

INEZ: a Tale of the Almo. This volume is dedicated 
“to the Texan patriots, who triumphantly unfurled 
and waved aloft ‘the banner of the Lone Star,’ ” who 
wrenched asunder the iron bands of despotic Mexico, 
and wreathed the brow of the “ queen State’’ with the 
glorious chaplet of civil and religious liberty. Like 
other works of the same class, it will doubtless have a 
good run during the present excited state of the public 
mind on the vexed questions of religious faith and ob- 
servances. 


From W. P. FetripGe & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE COQUETTE; or, the History of Eliza Wharton. 
A Novel founded on Fact. By a Lady of Massachusetts. 
New edition. With an historical preface and a memoir 
of the author. 


From A. BurKE, Buffalo, and Ross, Jones & Tov- 
sey, New York :— 

TOM CROSBIE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Samuel 
Lover. This is another instance to be added to those 
we mentioned last month—that those engaged in the 
periodical business are fast becoming publishers. Here 
is a book printed in Buffalo, with etchings superior to 
any that we have ever seen, and the designs are also 
admirable. The paper is good, and the type large and 
clear, just the size that we like to see in a book we feel 
bound to read; and we do read all Lover’s works. 
Need we commend it? Is not the name enough—Sam 
Lover? It is identified with humor. 

Our Fashion Editor will furnish any of the following 
at the prices affixed :— 


Ladies’ Cloaks, » 6 = aoe 
do. Mantles, - - - 56 
do. Full Dresses, - - 137% 
do. Basques, - - - 5 
do. Dress Bodies, - - 75 
do. Sleeves, - - - 31 
do. Aprons, - - - 31 
Children’s Dresses, - - - 56 to $1 10 
do. Basques, - - - 56 
do. Paletots, - - - 56 
do. Jackets, - - - 31 to 56 
do. Overcoats, - - - 56 
do. Pants, - - ~ - 31 
do. Apruns, - - - 31 


cut in tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “ Book.” 


Back numbers of the “‘ Lady’s Book” can be furnish- 
ed, as the work is stereotyped. 








$72 
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Our Lapy CoRRESPONDENTS.— We venture to say 
that there is no editor or publisher in the United States 
that can boast of a correspondence so extensive and so 
agreeable as the editor and publisher of the “ Lady’s 
Book.”” And why is this? Simply because our corre- 
spondence, outside of mere business transactions, is 
principally confined to letters from ladies of taste and 
judgment, whose unqualified approval of our work, or 
whose suggestions for its improvement, are always most 
acceptable. 

It is now—and our readers are fully aware of the 
fact—more than a quarter of a century since we com- 
menced our labors. It must be obvious, from the very 
commencement of our editorial and publishing career, 
that we have been familiar with the peculiarities of the 
female style. We judge, therefore, that we may now 
speak truthfully on a subject which has in some mea- 
sure divided the opinions of learned and practical 
observers, and that we may assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction from any quarter entitled to the same amount 
of credit that would be due to our own experience, that 
the most admirably written letters we receive are from 
the ladies whom we have the happiness to number 
among our numerous correspondents. Remember, we 
do not confine our remark to the chirography, which 1s 
generally of the plainest, as well as the most delicate 
style of writing. We allude also to the brevity and 
explicitness, to the candor and the open-heartedness, 
which characterize all, or nearly all, the public or the 
private correspondents of the ‘“ Lady’s Book.” Itisa 
characteristic which speaks well for the daughters and 
future mothers of America, and for the generations of 
enlightened American freemen who are to come after us. 

PaTTERns of the cloaks in this number, from Brodie’s 
celebrated establishment, our Fashion Editor wil! fur- 
nish at $1 10 each. Patterns may be selected from 
anything we publish, colored fashion plate, &c., and 
they will be furnished at the prices mentioned in each 
number. 

We do not seek advertising, but will insert one or 
two pages monthly, at $100 per page. We will deal 
with principals only, and not through the intervention 
of any advertising agencies. 

SUBSCRIBERS must not accuse us of delay. We are 
just receiving letters, some of them dated as early as 
January 15th. The storms in the various parts of the 
country have delayed the mails very much. 

CAUTION TO THOSE REMITTING MonEy.—Don’t 
depend upon the adhesive matter on the envelops; 
always use a wafer in addition. 

BoaRDMAN & Gray’s P1ANnos.—We extract the fol- 
lowing from a lady in North Carolina, who purchased 
one of these pianos on our recommendation: “I am 
happy to inform you I have one of the pianos you did 
me the favor to recommend, and find it just as you 
said.”’ 

WE have a specimen before us of paper made of Bass- 
wood at the celebrated piano-forte manufactory of 
Boardman & Gray, Albany. It is a good article, and, 


we think, will help to bring down the price of rags. 
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Bropie has again favored us with two very beau- 
tiful articles from his immense repository, No. 61 Canal 
Street, New York. 

W. H. Carryv’s celebrated curtain establishment 
was recently destroyed by fire; but, phenix-like, Mr, 
C. is up and doing again, and may be found in Chestnut 
Street, one door above the Masonic Hall. His recent 
importations, received since the fire, embrace a large 
stock of the very finest goods; but in the spring Carry] 
will shine out in his new establishment with the largest 
stock of curtain materials ever opened by any one house 
in this country. It is impossible to keep such a man 
from being at the head of his business. 

Iron Cuests.—Need we say that every man of busi- 
ness ought to have an iron chest? And we need not 
urge that it is the duty of every lady to see that her 
husband has one. Thus much granted. The next 
thing is to know where to get a good one. That ques- 
tion is settled by referring to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Farrell & Co. on our cover, of Herring’s Patent 
Iron Safes, thief and fire proof. We have now three 
chests in our establishment, and the only one upon which 
we place any dependence is Herring’s. Our subscribers 
are interested also, for in it we keep our subscription 
books; and, were they burnt, they would have to go 
without their “ Book,’’ for we would net know whom to 
send to. Messrs. Farrell & Co. have them of all sizes, 
from $50 to $1,000, and all equally safe. Ladies, see 
that your husbands have a safe—emphatically a safe— 
in their places of business. 


WE are indebted to Adams & Co. for late California 
papers. 


Upon the two following recipes we speak feelingly :-— 

CoTTAGE Puppine.—Two cups of flour, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of milk, two tablespoons of butter, one 
teaspoon of cream of tartar, one egg; beat all together, 
then add one teaspoon of subcarbonate of soda. Flavor 
it with lemon. Bake it one-half hour in a moderate 
oven, and serve with wine sauce. 

DANDY Pupp1nG.—One quart of milk, two table- 
spoons of flour, yolks of four eggs; beat well and mixed 
with the milk. The whites beat separately with four 
teaspoons of sugar, drop it on top of the pudding, and 
put in oven. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—We give the prices at which we 
will send these beautiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 to $2. 

THe New York “ Picayune” is the only really good 
attempt ever made in this country to get up an Ameri- 
can “ Punch.” The engravings are good and teling, 
always hitting at some of the follies of the day. The 
editor, Mr. Levison, is a good writer, and we read his 
travels in Europe with great pleasure, 
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Dawson’s BOOK AND PERIODICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
IN MONTREAL.— We can testify from personal observa- 
tion to the correctness of the following from the Mon- 
treal “‘ Transcript,” touching the pride of the Canadas : 

“We observe that Mr. Dawson has compleiely 
removed all his stock of books and stationery into his 
new store, on Great St. James Street, the premises for 
sume years oceupied as the Provincial General Post- 
Office. The building is now the property of the occu- 
pant, and has undergone a vast amount of repair and 
reconstruction to suit it for the purposes of his business. 
We know of no building which presents a handsomer 
appearance, or is more commodiously arranged for its 
objects. The lower story is exclusively used as a sale- 
room, and runs the whole depth of the building; the 
upper portions of which are converted into oilices, and, 
from their central position and proximity to other public 
buildings, are certainly admirably adapted for such 
uses. The frontot Mr. Dawson’s establishment pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance, and when lit up with gas, 
its display has, since opening, affurded a cheap and 
instructive luxury to pedestrians to gaze upon. The 
magnificent engravings with which it is decorated, and 
the splendid books it exposes to public view, deserve 
the highest commendation. 

“Mr. Dawson has probably done as much as any 
other person we know to introduce among us a taste for 
cultivated literature. Since his advent among us, a 
literary taste has been fostered and encouraged by his 
ever ready disposition to introduce to his customers the 
newest and best editions of all popular works and 
periodicals. We are sincerely glad to see that his 
services, in this respect, while they aided him in his 
business, have also contributed greatly to the instruc- 
tion and gratification of his numerous customers. We 
wish Mr. Dawson good success in his new store, and 
feel assured the public do the same.” 

And we also wish him success, for a more amiable, 
gentlemanly man than Mr. Dawson it has never been 
our fortune to meet. Mr. Dawson is assisted by his 
sons in the management of his extensive establishment, 
and they are worthy of their sire. 





It will be seen by the following to what an extent the 
making of hair ornaments is carriedin England. Everv- 
body seems anxious to preserve a memorial of a friend, 
especially when it also can be formed into a very beau- 
tiful ernament: “ According to the ‘London Di- 
rectory’ of the present year, there are the following 
persons exclusively devoted to the speciality of the 
human hair: Three hair-merchants (large wholesale 
importers probably); seventeen hair-manufacturers ; 
twenty-four artistes, or workers in hair—hair-jewellers, 
or device-workers, as they may be termed—who elabo- 
rate the hair of our deceased friends and relatives into 
such memento mori as rings, brooches, ear-rings, chains, 
and other fanciful ornaments.” 





Gopey’s GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS FROM PAINT- 
INGS BY THE First MasTerRs.—No. 4 of this work is 
now ready, price 50 cents. The whole four numbers 
will be sent on receipt of $2. They contain about 125 
engravings. This is the cheapest set of engravings in 
the world. 


It will be seen by an advertisement on our cover that 
we have introduced a new club—‘ Godey’s Lady’s 
Book” and “ Harper’s Magazine”’ for $4 50. 

VOL. L.—32 
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A Wire Wantep.—The writer of the following 
poem (we omit a tew flourishes) seems in earnest. I 
any lady wishes to go “ out West,” the opportunity is 
now offered. Of course, she will study the ** Map” and 
“ Mr. Benton’s book,” and find out where the * snuz 
little town” is located, before she makes up her mind :— 

SATURDAY EVENING, August 26, 1864 
My dear Mr. Godey, and you, Mrs. Hale, 
Will excuse, I am certain, this desecration of the mail, 
For I have weighty reasons, as you will find ere I have 
done— 
Perhaps they fill a bushel, and perhaps they’re only 
one, 
When I tell you where I hail from, and I find out 
what's to pay, 
Perhaps we’ll strike a bargain in our honest merchant 
way. 
Well, then, out in Missouri there’s a snug little town, 
All gravelled, and graded, and macadamized round, 
With plank roads and railroads and rivers a few, 
That reach round creation and back again, too ; 
Perhaps a little incident will bring to mind its name, 
For it ships a pile of bacon and a mighty sight of grain ; 
Or, if I have still the vantage, you will find it if you 
look 
On Uncle Samuel's big map and in Mr. Benton’s book ; 
’Tis a litle west of sunrise and eastward of the hill 
Where the Yankees and the Hoosiers their mighty 
pockets fill, 
With a river just before it and a prairie in the rear, 
Where the comets dance the schottish in the winter of 
the year. 
* * . * * . * 
Now, there many things do happen in this little town 
of ours, 
Which sets the buck and bachelors a gaping by the 
hours; 
And, as I am just midway between those doubtful ages, 
I am entitled to the counsels of the editors and sages. 
. . . . * . . 
Now, I think, with your assistance, if you make my 
wishes known, 
My prospect and appearances are rather good, I own: 
I’ve a snug house in the country, with a hundred acres 
round, 
And another in the city of this mighty little town ; 
And then I have a mule team, a rockaway, and sleigh, 
That ean beat a steamboat walking in the two and 
forty way; 
And these I wish to barter for a requisite of life, 
A helpmate and a better half—in other words, a wife. 
Now, I am not particular about either form or face, 
But would like a pleasing countenance mixed with a 
little grace, 
An eye that beams with pleasure, a spirit light and gay 
As the winds upon our prairies when the zephyrs are 
at play; 
And, if you think there is one would like to come ouj 
West, 
Ill send along the yellow boys by “ Adams‘s Express.” 
I would add a postscript, also, but this must go to- 
night, 
And I hasten to subscribe myself yours, 
BILLY CARROLL WHITE, 





Buitrz.—Our amusing friend Blitz is still making the 
young folks happy at his night magical soirees at 
Columbia Hall. 
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PARTICULAR CAUTION TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ABOUT 
PosTAGE.—Having received several complaints from 
our subscribers that they are not allowed the benefit of 
prepayment quarterly, we give the following extract 
from the last “ Post-Office Book,” page 6: “‘ Quarterly 
payments in advance may be made, either at the mailing 
office or the office of delivery.” Signed James Campbell, 
P. M. G. 

We have reweighed our “ Book,’”’ and find that it 
does not weigh five ounces; we therefure make another 
extract, with the same signature of James Campbell, 
P. M. G., attached to it: “‘ Over four ounces and not 
over five ounces 4'g cents for three months.’’ Sub- 
scribers will therefore please resist any attempt made 
to extort more postage than the above extract from the 
post-office laws calls for. An appeal to the Postmaster- 
General will be answered by that gentleman. 





“Tre LitTLe PitGrim.” Edited by Grace Green- 
wood. We are happy to hear of the great success of 
this estimable work. 

WE copy the following from Fitzgerald’s “ City Item :” 
* Our hotel here, the Irving House, is the central point 
of New York; and everything of the gayety and bril- 
liance of the day and night is here to be seen and enjoy- 
ed. Your Mr. Burroughs, the proprietor, is a princely 
fellow, and has as many friend’ as Henry Clay ever had. 
The other day, a distinguished gentleman, who had been 
nursed and cared for during a severe illness by Mr. 
Burroughs and his household, as if he had been in his 
own home, was so penetrated with gratitude that he 
made Mr. Burroughs a present of a magnificent gold 
watch, set with diamonds, and valued at a thousand 
dollars.” 

Mrs. HALE is not the Fashion Editor of the “ Lady’s 
Book.’? We may also state that, when an order is re- 
ceived for the fashion department, it is handed to the 
editor of that department, who dves not know, nor do 
we, whether the sender is a subscriber or not to the 
* Book ;”” and, moreover, she will not send an article 
until she receives the cash. She can’t keep books even 
by single entry. We state this fact, inasmuch as some 
of our old subscribers have been offended because goods 
were not sent on credit. 

VALUABLE HintTs.—Diogenes suggests the following 
titles for new books, that the authoress of “ Light and 
Shade; or, the Young Artist,’’ may as well write when 
she can find time and publishers :— 

Brimstone and Treacle; or, the Young Grocer. 

Hooks and Eyes; or, the Haberdasher’s Apprentice. 

Cutting and Curling; or, the Barber’s Clerk. 

(And especially)— 

Milk and Water; or, the Young Novelist. 

To which we beg leave to add :— 

* The Clam Boy; or, the Enraged Oyster. 

The Hacked Tommy Hawk; or, the” Ensanguined 
Aboriginal. 

The Hack Horse; or, the Tired Wheel. 

Hearts and Livers; or, the Butcher Boy’s Oath. 

The Bread Basket; or, the Mysterious Roll. 

Shots and Lockers; or, the Avenging Bomb-Shell. 

Animal Instinct ; or, the Suspected Sausages. 

Two hundred thousand copies of each of the above 
works have been sold, and the last form is not off the 


press. 
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A Spicy Boox.—The “ Life and Beauties of Fanny 
Fern,’’ recently announced by Messrs. Long & Brother, 
is likely to excite a good deal of interest. Orders for it, 
we are assured, are pouring in at the rate of one thou- 
sand copies a day. 

THANKs to our friends, we are now supplied with 
volumes for 1846. 


WE have been asked lately the process of making 
alum baskets; we now give it :— 

ALUM BASKETS AND ORNAMENTS.—First prepare 
the object desired, such as a wire-basket, or the sprig 
of a plant, by twisting over it some cotton, or, still bet- 
ter, some worsted thread, so that it is covered in every 
part. If an irregular mass of crystals be desired, a 
large cinder or piece of coke, wrapped over in the same 
way, may be employed; you must observe that what- 
ever object be selected it must be of such a weight as to 
sink readily in the solution to be afterwards made, or 
it must be loaded to give it that effect. Then dissolve 
1 1b. of alum in a quart of water (observing the same 
proportion for a greater or less quantity), by boiling it 
gently in a tin vessel, over a moderate fire, keeping it 
stirred with a piece of wood until the solution is com- 
plete. When the liquor is almost cold, suspend the 
subject to be crystallized by means of a small thread or 
twine from a lath or small stick laid horizontally across 
the aperture of a deep glazed earthen jar, as being best 
adapted for the purpose, into which the solution must 
be poured. The respective articles should remain in 
the solution twenty-four hours; when they are taken 
out, they are to be carefully suspended in the shade 
until perfectly dry. 

The whole process of crystallization is best conducted 
in a cool situation. When the subjects to be crystal- 
lized are put into the solution while it is quite hot, the 
crystals are apt to be formed too large; on the other 
hand, should it be too cold, the crystals will be small 
in proportion. Experiments convince us that the best 
temperature is about 95 degrees of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer; that is, about the warmth of new milk. 

To CoLorn ALUM BaAsketTs.—There are numerous 
colored erystals, but none of them are used to make 
ornamental works, except blue stone, on account of 
their expense. This, however, is cheap, and gives a 
most brilliant blue. For other colors, it is only neces- 
sary to tint the solution of alum with some dyeing ma- 
terial, and then set it aside to crystallize as in the last 
receipt. The addition of turmeric produces transparent 
yellow crystals ; powdered litmus, or solution of litmus, 
produces red crystals; logwood makes them’ purple ; 
and common writing-ink black. 

The more troubled the solution looks, the finer are 
the crystals it affords, so that filtration is not necessary. 
These colored crystals are more easily destroyed than 
those of common alum; they may, however, be redis- 
solved and recrystallized at pleasure. 

WueEN I gaze into the stars, they look down upon me 
with pity from their serene and silent places, like eyes 
glistening with tears over the little lot of man. Thou- 
sands of generations, all as noisy as our own, have been 
swallowed up by time, and there remains no record of 
them any more. Yet Arcturus and Orion, Sirius and 
Pleiades, are still shining in their courses, clear and 
young as when the shepherd first noted them in the 
plains of Shinar. 
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THe following -from the celebrated humorous poet, 
Tom Hood, we give, and we hope it won’t startle our 
bachelor friends, especially our friend Bowman, of the 
* Alleghanian,” who, in a letter to us, says: “I intend 
to take your advice, and marry some of these days, 
when the smiles of your pleasant countenance, reflected 
from the pages of your darling protcgce, will be ever 
welcomed by me :”— 


A SERENADE, 


“ Lullaby, O, lullaby !”” ‘ 
Thus I heard a father cry— 
“ Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
The brat will never shut an eye; 
Hither come, some power divine, 
Close his lids, or open mine! 


* Lullaby, O, lullaby ! 
What the dickens makes him cry? 
Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
Still he stares—I wonder why ? 
Why are not the sons of earth 
Blind, like puppies, trom the birth? 


* Lullaby, O, lullaby !”” 
Thus I heard the father ery— 
* Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
Mary, you must come and try! 
Hush, oh, hush, for mercy’s sake! 
Tue more I sing, the more you wake! 


* Lullaby, O, lullaby ! 
Fie, you little creature, fie! 
Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
Is no poppy-syrup nigh? 
Give him some, or give him all, 
I am nodding to his fall! 


* Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
Two such nights and I shall die! 
Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
He ‘ll be bruised, and so shall I! 
How can I from bedposts keep, 
When I’m walking in my sleep? 


* Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
Sleep his very looks deny— 
Lullaby, O, lullaby! 
Nature soon will stupefy— 
My nerves relax—my eyes grow dim— 
Who’s that fallen—me or him ?” 


Very pretty, from Victor Hugo :— 
* Sire, at your hands 

I had the right to claim all meet respect 
That majesty to majesty accords: 
You are the king !—I am—a father! 
The eminence of years o’ertops a throne, 
Upon your brows and mine, as well, 
There rests a crown !—a crown 
To which no eye of insult dare be raised. 
The golden fleur-de-lis your diadem, 
And mine, the silvery locks of age. 
King, when the sacrilegious hand 
On yours is laid, from you the quick, 
Terrible redress ! 
But when dishonor smites the coronet 
That Time has hallowed on a father’s head, 


Gop is the avenger!” 
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WE give the following account of a late wedding in 
England because of the deviation from the usually re- 
ceived manner of dressing at weddings. Itis an attempt 
to carry back the outward symbols of the marriage-bond 
to a period when ceremonials of this character were of 
a far more imposing nature than later centuries have 
witnessed. 

On the nuptial morning, the company met in the gal- 
lery, and here, for the first time, was observed one of 
the most interesting features in the day’s ceremonial. 
This was the costume of the principal ladies of the 
party, which, without being literally copied, was as 
near an approach to the dresses worn in the thir- 
teenth century as could well be imagined. Mrs. 
Washington Hibbert, mother of the bride, was most 
picturesquely attired. Her costume was composed of a 
double skirt of white glacé silk, trimmed with ruches 
of dark-blue ribbon Vandyked, and steel buttons. The 
jacket was of the same material similarly trimmed, the 
edges and sleeves ornamented with rows of Mechlin 
lace, and ru-hes of white ribbon. The chief feature of 
the costume was, however, a magnificent blue velvet 
cope or mantle, which, suspended from each shoulder 
by a coque de perle, almost encircled the figure. A 
necklace of very large pearls, and a brooch en suite 
added to the effect of the costume, which was still fur- 
ther heightened by a headdress of blue velvet, orna- 
mented with pearis. 

The bridesmaids—twelve in number—were attired in 
the same style of costume, though with less elaborate 
effect. They all wore double skirts of white glecé silk, 
the bodies trimmed with ruches of net and ribbon ; and 
from the shoulders of each, reaching to the ground, fell 
copes of corded silk, fastened by pearl brooches. The 
colors were equally divided by these ladies, six of the 
mantles being red, and six blue. Their headdresses 
consisted of blue and red wreaths to match the mantles, 
and white tulle veils were gracefully disposed at the 
back of the head. 

The assembling of this group in the gallery had a very 
pretty effect. Nothing could be more charming than the 
contrast of the bright colors of the ladies’ dresses with 
the somewhat chastened tone of the apartment in which 
they were brought together. 

Shortly before ten o’clock, the Lady Annette was led 
into the gallery by Capt. Hibbert. Her ladyship looked 
exquisitely beautiful, and received with much grace the 
congratulations of her relatives and friends on the 
auspicious advent of the day. The bridal costume was 
perfect. It consisted of a white glac? silk skirt, orna- 
mented with two deep flounces of the richest Brussels 
lace. The jacket was ef the same material, trimmed 
with ruches of tulle and white ribbon, fastened behind 
with a bow of Brussels lace. A point veil was thrown 
over the head, and partially concealed a beautiful wreath 
of orange-blossoms encircling the hair, which was dis- 
posed in the double bandeaur style. Her ladyship wore 
a superb cope of white watered silk, embroidered with 
silver and gold flowers, and fastened by gold and silver 
tassels. From her neck hung a brilliant diamond-crose, 
the gift of her betrothed, and on her arms she wore 
several costly bracelets. 

The procession having been arranged, the bridal party 
left the Grange in a number of carriages for Rugby, at 
which place the religious ceremony had been appointed 
to take place. 

The bride having plighted her troth, the ring was 
blessed by the bishop. The bridegroom then deposited 
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upon a salver gold and silver coins, and having received 
the ring back, he took the hand of his bride, and thus 
addressed her: “‘ With this ring, I thee wed; this gold 
and silver | thee give; with my body I thee worship; 
and with all my worldly goods, 1 thee endow.” 





MvcTTon AND TuRNIPS.—An Englishman, when he 
asks his friend home to this national dish—which not 
even the vulgarity of pseudo-fashionable novelists has 
succeeded in making vulgar—means, with John Bull 
honesty, to give exactly what he promises him for 
his dinner. He means to make his friend at home in 
his house, and, therefore, places before him nothing 
more nor less than his usual family meal. He is a 
merchant perhaps, or a clerk in one of the government 
oifices ; a young barrister, or a rising author; if either 
of the latter, he may possibly often “ sit at good men’s 
feasts,’’ where the entertainments are of the most gene- 
rous and rechercsé character. His guest may be one of 
the very tlower of fashion and rank, whose courtesies at 
a richer table he is now returning; but still he only gets 
plain mutton and turnips, with perhaps a glass of 
“humble Port,” in return for his French pastes and 
“imperial Tokay.”” Andforwhy? John Bull is a man 
of sense. He has read of the fate of the frog who tried 
to distend himself to the size of a bullock; and while 
making up for mere display in heart-free hospitality, he 
is conscious that he would only make himself ridiculous 
to his guest by putting on a style for an hour which 
must be laid down so soon as the cloth is removed. He 
feels, too, perhaps, that he may vie with his friend in 
other things than dinners, and he does not choose to 
venture a game with him when he holds a losing hand. 
This is manly, sensible, and independent on the part of 
John. It proves the real integrity, the esse quam videri 
of his character. But how is it with Jonathan when 
he asks his commercial friend or country cousin to come 
home and eat a sleak with him? Time was when “a 
steak’? meant only a thin piece of beef, cut from a par- 
ticular part of an animal known by naturalists as the 
genus “ Bos.”” Now, however, the word comprises 
nothing less than a potage vermicelli, or de St. Julien; a 
side dish of ris de veau saule au truffes, with a dozen 
other entremets, not to mention oysters, raw, fried, and 
scalloped, and Champagne and Rhine wines without 
number. 

“Come and dine with me,’’ said a friend to Dean 
Switt; “I have a noble bill of fare to-day.” 

“ Confound your bill of fare!’’ replied the right-minded 
dean; “ show me your bill of company.”’ 

The dean did much to break down the silly parade of 
his time, by introducing into “ good society’’ the homely 
dish which gives a name to this paragraph. And often 
has Harley (afterward earl of Oxford), with Prior, 
Atterbury, and Bolingbroke, et.joyed his brightest sallies 
while regaling upon their customary joint at “the 
Thatched House.” 

A RECENT invention of a somewhat novel character 
1s said to be attracting attention in Paris. It is an 
electro-galvanic pen called the medicinal pen. By the 
union of two metals capable of producing a voltaic 
current, which is excited by the moisture of the hand, it 
diffuses a healthful and curative influence over the 
whole body of the person using it, acting chiefly on the 
nervous system. If all the benefits anticipated by the 


inventor of this article are realized, it will be a very 
valuable and unique discovery 
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PLAINT OF THE OLD Man.—* This was published 
some years ago,” says the “ City Item,” “in a book, 
now probably forgotten, edited by Miss Sheridan, entitled 
The author’s name was not 


the ‘Comic Offering.’ 


stated :’’— 


Some boast of their fore-fathers ; I— 
I have not one! 

I am, I think, like Joshua, 
The son of none! 


Heedlegs in youth, we little note 
How quick time passes, 

For then flows ruby wine, not sand 
In our glasses ! 


Rich friends (most pure in honor) all have fled 
Sooner or later; 

Psha, had they India’s spices, they ’d not be 
A nutmeg greater! 


I’ve neither chick nor child, as I have nothing; 
Why, ’tis lucky rather ; 

Yet, who that hears a squalling baby wishes 
Not to be a little father? 


Some few years back, my spirits and my youth 
Were quite amazing; 

Brisk as & pony, or a lawyer’s clerk 
Just fresh from Gray’s Inn! 


What am I now? weak, old, and poor, and by 
The parish found ; 

Their pence keeps me, while many an ass 
Enjoys the parish pound! 

Tue editor of the “‘ Family Dental Journal,” while 
on a northern tour last year, visited the St. Regis In- 
dians, and examined their teeth, with a view to see for 
himself if they differed from those of the whites. He 
found that those who were temperate had better, while 
those who were intemperate had bad teeth. 

LeTTeER-CARRIERS OF HAINAULT.—It is a singular 
fact, that the letter-carriers to the villages of Hainault, 
which is a mountainous country, put a quill in their 
mouths to breathe through whilst running. They go at 
the rate of about five miles an hour, and find this prac- 
tice prevents shortness of breath. They likewise carry 
a pole about eight feet long in one hand, which facili- 
tates their course somewhat like the fly-wheel of a 
steam-engine. It is common with boys, too, when run- 
ning, to put a pebble in their mouths. The object of 
these practices is plainly to retard the expiration of the 
air from the lungs, to render the breathing deeper and 
slower. 

Tue following is anestimate of the value of the jewels 
in the crown of England: twenty diamonds round the 
circle, £1,500 each, £30,000 ; two large entire diamonds, 
£2,000 each, £4,000; fifty-four smaller diamonds placed 
at the angle of the former, £100; four crosses, each 
composed of twenty-five diamonds, £12,000 ; four large 
diamonds on the top of the crosses, £4,000; twelve dia- 
monds contained in fleurs-de-lis, £10,000; eighteen 
smaller diamonds contained in the same, £2,000; pearis, 
diamonds, etc., upon the arches and crosses, £10,000; 
also 1,411 small diamonds, £50,000; twenty-six dia- 
monds in the upper cross, £3,000; two circles of pearls 
about the rim, £300. In American money, this would 
be $632,000, 
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MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. 


Tue following marriage ceremony of the Prince of 
Prussia with the Princess Maria Anna, of Anhalt Des- 
sau, we deem of interest enough to present to our readers. 
The mixture of ancient and modern styles is somewhat 
amusing, and, to us plain republicans, may seem some- 
what ridicuious. It certainly would seem singular to 
us to see our Ministers of State “ bearing tall white 
tapers with double wicks, marching two by two through 
the dance, followed by the newly married couple.” 
Just fancy Hon. Wm. Marcy, Hon. Jeff. Davis, Hon. 
James Guthrie, Hon. Caleb Cushing, Hon. James C. 
Dobbin, and Hon. James Campbell marching two by two 
through a set of dancers bearing double-wicked white 
tapers ! 


To the Editor of the “ North American and U. 8. Gazette.” 


BERLIN, Prussia, Dec. 12, 1854. 

THE marriage of one of the Royal Princes has fur- 
nished the occasion for the revival of some of those 
ancient courtly ceremonies which have a peculiar 
charm from their historic associations, and befit that 
graceful and chivalric character with which royalty 
boasts itself to be invested. The Princess Maria Anna, 
of Anhalt Dessau, arrived at the railway station, with- 
out the gates, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 28th of 
November, and was there received by dignitaries of the 
court and city, and conducted to the Royal Palace at 
Charlottenburg. The same evening she proceeded to 
the Palace of Bellevue, in the Thiergarten, and there 
joined, on the following morning, the pompous proces- 
sion which was to convey her to meet the bridegroom. 
The Brandenburger Thor, through which one passes 
from the beautiful park called the Thiergarten to the 
noble street “ Unter den Linden,” and which emulates 
in brick and stucco the marble splendors of the Propy- 
lza of the Athenian Acropolis, was decorated with gar- 
lands and the national colors of the two States to which 
the royal pair belong—black and white, those of Prus- 
sia; and red, white, and green, those of Anhalt Dessau. 
Of the five passage-ways through this gate, the middle 
one is reserved exclusively for royal personages and 
officers of high distinction. The road through this 
middle gate, and for some distance beyond in the city, 
was strewed with fresh green pine branches. Oh either 
side of the street, the whole length of the Lindens, 
stood crowds of people, protecting themselves from the 
storm of snow and rain with umbrellas, and waiting 
patiegtly for the spectacle, notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather. The windows of the mansions 
and the balconies on either side were filled with well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen. I secured a very advan- 
tageous position near the low platform erected just 
within the gate for the representatives of the city 
government and the business men of Berlin. At length, 
about twelve o’clock, the band of music was heard, and 
the shouts of the people in the Thiergarten announced 
that the procession was approaching. As it reached 
the limit of the city, cannon were fired, and the salute 
was continued until the bride had reachea the Royal 
Castle. Atthe head of the procession came a detach- 
ment of dragoons, mounted on noble horses, and finely 
arrayed; then followed carriages, drawn each by six 
horses, containing ladies and gentlemen of the court; 
then a fine band of musicians mounted, and the royal 
body-guard, with their gilded helmets and gorgeous 
uniform, all riding white horses, followed immediately 
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by the great state carriage, drawn by light white horses, 
and literally covered with gold, bearing the Princess 
and her future mother-in-law, the Frau Prinzessin 
Karl, with the young bride’s lady-in-waiting. Loud 
and hearty shouts of welcome rang on all sides as the 
Princess came in sight; and, even if loyalty had been 
wanting, her consummate beauty would have conquered 
all hearts. Unlike the Empresses of France and Aus- 
tria, the Princess Maria Anna is more beautiful than 
her portraits; nature has given her charms beyond the 
reach of flattering court painters. Her form is large 
and commanding, and at the same time graceful; her 
features regular and noble; her smile irresistibly win- 
ning. On every side one heard the exclamations of the 
people: “* Wie schon!” ‘“ Wie schon!? “ Ein schones 
kind!” “How beautiful!’ ‘ How beautiful!” “A 
beautiful child!’ The carriage stopped by the plat- 
form, and the chief Burgermeister of the city read an 
address of welcome, which the Princess acknowledged 
by repeated smiles and bows, making a short reply at 
the end. The magistrates were attended by beadles 
holding staffs with the escutcheon of the city, which is 
a black bear rampant. The address must have been a 
bore to the Princess, but we spectators were delighted 
with the opportunity it gave us of feasting our eyes on 
her beauty. 

On the sides of the state carriage reclined two deli- 
cate young pages, daintily dressed in red and white, 
and shrinking from the storm. The burly coachmen 
and footmen were resplendent in garments literally 
covered with silver lace and cords. In another car- 
riage were two young ladies of the Princess’s court, 
who seemed vexed that the crowd, absorbed in the 
bride, had no eyes for their beauty. A detachment of 
guards closed the procession. Hearty cheers from the 
crowds in the street, and smiles and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs from the ladies at the windows and on the 
balconies, attended the Princess on her way. At the 
palace she was welcomed by the king and queen, and 
all the royal princes and princesses, and there she met 
her bridegroom for the first time since her present com- 
ing to Berlin. The ceremonies of the wedding, of course, 
I cannot describe as an eye-witness. Their order and 
character, however, were so minutely particularized in 
the published programme of the Court Master-of-Cere- 
monies, that I can give you some of their most striking 
features The marriage rite was performed by one of 
the court preachers, the distinguished Dr. Strauss, in 
the chapel of the palace, lighted with gas from twelve 
thousand burners. A discharge of cannon announced 
to the city the moment when the bride and bridegroom 
exchanged rings. Of course, all the movements within 
the palace—to and from the chapel, the reception- 
rooms, the dining-halls, and so on—were in processions 
regulated by the strictest etiquette, and attended with 
great pomp. As soon as the company were all assem- 
bled, the royal crown was borne in by officials of the 
court treasury, attended by guards, and placed by the 
queen, assisted by the chief lady of the court, the 
Countess of Brandenburg, upon the head of the bride. 
The procession was then formed, and moved to the 
chapel for the solemnization of the nuptials. The trains 
of the bride and of the queen were borne each by four 
noble ladies; those of the other Princesses by two 
pages. 

After the performance of the ceremony, the procession 
returned to the state-rooms, when the bridal party, the 
king and queen, and the King of Hanover, placed them- 
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selves at a card-table under the canopy, and all the 
other royal personages at other card-tables at each side. 
Packs of cards lay upon these tables, and the dignified 
parties made the appearance of preparing to play the 
game of “ Boston.”’ The real design of the farce, how- 
ever, was, according to an ancient custom, to enable the 
guests to approach and pay their respects to the mar- 
ried pair and to the royal family. When all have thus 
paid their court, supper is announced ; the procession is 
acain formed, and moves through the picture gallery 
and adjoining apartments to the hall of the knights, 
where, and in adjoining rooms, the party are seated 
according to rank, and the dishes are passed from lac- 
keys to pages, from pages to officers, from officers to 
generals and counts, until at last they reach sutliciently 
noble hands to be presented to royalty itself. When 
the soup has been removed, the king rises and proposes 
the health of the bride and groom ; the trumpets sound, 
and the toast is drunk at all the tables. The feast 
appears rather in name than in reality, and the com- 
pany very soon leave the tables to witness the Fackel 
Tanz. This ceremony is a relic of pagan times, which 
the court journals even connect with the old Greek 
marriage-processions, in which youths bearing torches, 
and singing the hymeneal songs, preceded the bride- 
groom as he conducted the bride from her parent’s house 
to his own new home. The torch-bearers on this occa- 
sion were twelve dignitaries, all ministers or ex-minis- 
ters of state. They each bore a tall white taper with 
double wicks, and marched two by two through the 
aance, followed by the newly married couple. When 
they had once made the tour of the hall in this manner, 
the king paid his compliments to the bride, and led her 
through the same ceremony; then the King of Hanover 
danced with her in the same manner, and after him all 
the royal princes in their order. Then the newly-mar- 
ried prince made his obeisance to the queen, and led her 
through the same dance, and then danced with all the 
princesses present, according to their priority of age and 
rank. The ministers of state, after these multitudinoug 
peregrinations, were released from service, and the 
torches taken by twelve pages, who lighted the proces- 
sion, which was now formed, and marched to the pri- 
vate apartments of the young couple, even as married 
pairs were lighted to their chambers in old Greece and 
Rome. Here, the heavy crown which the young victim 
had borne with great fortitude throughout the ceremony 
was taken from her head, and before the guests retired 
the bride’s garter was cut up by the chief mis- 
tress of the court, and distributed. The next day, 
there was a pompous Kirchgang of the royal family 
to the chapel of the palace, to pray for a blessing on 
the nuptials; and for the two following days were 
appointed dinners; a performance at the opera, to which 
only the court and invited guests were admitted; and, 
as the grand finale, court ball. These were postponed 
on account of the death of a relative of the king in one 
of the minor German courts, but are taking place to- 
day and «o-morrow. 

Pleasing and grateful as were the early ceremonies 
of the reception of the beautiful princess in the city, I 
am told by the guests at the wedding, that the ceremo- 
nies in the palace were in many pvints stiff and tedious, 
as one would readily infer from reading a description 
ofthem. The thousands of lights in the chapel, added 
to the preparations made expressly for warming it, 
made the heat intense and well nigh insupportable. 
The dance was almost ludicrously stiff and formal, but 
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it was retained as a very ancient custom in the German 
empire, which has always been observed by the present 
house of Prussia. The simple natural festivities at the 
wedding of a common village maiden are in themselves 
infinitely more charming and attractive than all the 
additional pomp and circumstance which attend the 
nuptials of princes and princesses. 


Dr. CARTWRIGHT, of New Orleans, in an article on 
the therapeutic power of the vapor of boiling cane juice, 
says that the fragrant saccharine vapor is applied to the 
whole extent af the diseased membranous surface. It 
is perfectly respirable, and can penetrate not only 
wherever atmospheric air can enter, but it evidently 
possesses the power of opening obstructed bronchi, and 
letting in the air, by resolving and attenuating the mor- 
bid exudation matter which blocked them up. In this, 
he says, it possesses great advantages over nitrate of 
silver, iodine, ete. 


The Buffalo “ Medical Journal’ acknowledges the 
receipt of a specimen package of Dr. Clertan’s “* Perles 
@ Ether,” in use in Paris. The ether pearls are simply 
four or five drops of pure ether in a capsule, which 
readily dissolves in the fluids of the stomach ; the pearls 
are as large as a large pea, and are taken aspilis. Their 
advantage is found in the accuracy of the dose, the 
freedom from unpleasant taste or odor, and the avoid- 
ance of all loss by evaporation. The volatile nature of 
ether renders its neat administration a somewhat dith- 
cult feat, and its effect consequently somewhat uncer- 
tain. All these objections, it is said, seem to be over- 
come in the “ Perles d’ Ether.” 


—_—— 


WE copy the following manifesto from that most 
amusing paper, the N. Y. “ Spirit of the Times :”— 

Must this continue so? Must I drag out my weary 
chain of life cheerless and hopeless, and die at lasta 
monument of neglected industry? No! cries the spirit of 
Faust; and by that spirit I once more invoke you to set- 
tlement. Ye farmers! plant mea patch of corn, or fatten 
me a pig, and set aside the produce to pay up your bills. 
Ye mechanics! the price of a plough, a set of horse-shoes, 
a lye-cask, a pair of boots, a pair of pantaloons, some 
little tinkering at a clock or watch, or any other brief 
deduction from your daily gains, will blot out the re- 
cords of my ruin. But if you will not; if you still turn 
a deaf ear to the voice of warning, and hug yourselves 
in fancied security, whispering to your consefences: 
*tis but the printer’s old complaint, I ewear by the lever 
of my press I’ll draw off your accounts, and set the 
squire and constable at work. Remember this; chalk 
it down upon your hats, or against the beams of your 
houses; my ledger is open, and the amounts due stare 
me in the face; I’ ~harged to the brim with resolu- 
tion. Ill not make fish of one and flesh of another. 
I'll go straight ahead, and show neither fear nor favor, 
but only the hope of reward. Such is Pandora's box, 
out of which delinquents will be compelled to take a 
pinch! But I pray you, friends and patrons—oh, ye 
men of state, arouse from your false security, and stay 
me in the act of removing the lid. Plank me the cash, 
and all will be well. The sun will rise brighter; the 
moon will shine clearer; the business of the office pro- 
gress with more vigor; and the “ Blufftown Bugle,” 
like its grateful proprietor, will go forth in all the plen- 
itude of renewed strength and power. 
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Some of our lady friends will be obliged to us for the 
following hints :-— 

FLOWER-PotTs FoR Rooms.—Fill a pot with coarse 
moss of any kind, in the same manner as it would be 
filled with earth, and place a cutting or a seed in this 
moss; it will succeed admirably, especially with plants 
destined to ornament a drawing-room. In such a situ- 
ation, plants grown in moss will thrive better than in 
garden-mouid, and possess the very great advantage of 
not causing dirt, by the earth washing out of them when 
watered. For transportation, plants rooted in moss are 
said to be better adapted, on account of their lightness. 
The explanation of the practice seems to be this: that 
moss rammed into a pot, and subjected to continual 
watering, is soon brought into a state of decomposition, 
when it becomes a very pure vegetable mould; and it is 
very well known that very pure vegetable mould is the 
most proper of all materials fur the growth of almost all 
kinds of plants. The moss would also not retain more 
moisture than precisely the quantity best adapted to the 
absorbent powers of the root. a condition which can 
scarcely be obtained with any certainty by the use of 
earth. 


Tue following parody on the “ Last Rose of Summer” 
was made bya very hungry boy, and, considering the 
circumstances under which it was made, it is very 
good :— 

’Tis the last cake of supper, 
Left steaming alone, 

All its light-brown companions 
Are buttered and gone; 

No cake of its kindred, 
No cookie is nigh, 

To steam on the platter, 
Or near its mate lie. 


I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To meet a cold fate; 

Since thy mates are all eaten, 
Come lie on my plate. 

Thus kindly I'll butter 
Thy steaming side o’er, 

And think on thy sweetness 
Wher thou art no more. 


Thus all cakes must follow, 
Three times every day ; 
When the meal-times approach 
They must vanish away. 
When hunger is mighty, 
And sickness has flown, 
What cake can inhabit 
The table alone? 





Sover, the great French cook, says, and we are 
obliged to him for the information, for we dearly love 
a cup of tea :— 

To Improve Tea.—M. Soyer recommends house- 
keepers to place the teapot with the dry tea in it upon 
the hob for a little while before making. This plan 
certainly improves both strength and flavor. Rain- 
water, when pure, is the best for making all infusions, 
including tea, of course ; since the solvent powers of 
water are great in proportion to its freedom from earthy 
salts. 


Miss Wrisur’s “ Crocnet-Boox.’’—We have re- 
ceived a fresh supply of this work, ana will furnish it 
to our subscribers for 25 cents, 


LODO 


« 


SNOWING. 


BY FANNY FALES,. 


Goes the lily-footed snow 

Bearing ermine down below, 
Down below 

To the chilly, naked earth ; 

To the brovklet by the mill 
Lying still. 

I can see anear my hearth 

Every pretty blossom-fiake 
Wide awake, 

While the stricken woods are dumb 
When they come; 

Seem with loosened tongues to raise, 

As did Zachariah, praise 

To the Merciful above 
For his love. 

Oh, there ’s language in the snow! 

How it dances; see it go! 
See it go! 

Every starry flake a voice, 

Though it utters ne’er a word, 
Can be heard ; 

Yet the gentle winds rejoice, 

For they hear the inner strain; 
And again 

To the dreaming heart it calls 
As it falls, 

To the listening soul that yearns 

For the beautiful, and learns 

Mysteries the baser-born 
Laugh to scorn. 

Goes the lily-footed snow, 

Moving thoughtfully and slow, 
Moving slow; 

Wraps it rev’rently the grave 

Where, ne’er lifting her blue eyes, 
Hatie lies, 

Like stalactite in a cane, 

Or a little vein of gold 
None behold; 

Like a star that wears a cloud 
For its shroud. 

Flakes a-tiptoe, one by one; 

Slower, slower; they are done, 
As afraid to break her sleep 
Silence keep. 





Our PATTERNS.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &c. At a distance, they would be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn ina 
tableau without being detected. 

Mrs. HAte’s “Cook Book” we will furnish at $1, 
and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s “ Household Book” 
on the same terms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
knew their value. 





“How To MAKE A Dress.”—We can now send this 
work to all who have ordered it, our new edition being 
ready. Price 25 cents. 


“*THE BOOK OF THE TOILET,’ published by Go- 
dey, should be in the hands of every lady who wishes to 
have perfumery or cosmetics that she knows are pure. 
Price only fifty cents.”—Ji. Courier. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-olfice stamp. 

In our answer to correspondents in March number— 
Miss O. H.—it should read, “ But one of our family, 
who is somewhat of an equestrian, too, says he ought 
to be on the right, not lett. The matter never has been 
settled. Some gentlemen ride on the left of the lady, 
and some on the right. It is optional with the lady.” 

“ Mrs. E. B. F.”—Sent patterns 16th. 

“R. T. S.’—White waistcoats are not in general use 
at parties. 

“ P, B.”—Sent cards 16th. 

“J.C, E.”"—Sent Rapp’s Condor pen 17th. 

“ Mrs. O. J.""—Sent comb 19th. 

* Mrs. L. R.”—Olives with the fingers. 

“H. C.”"—Sent patterns 19th. 

“ Mrs. M. S. T.”"—Gentlemen’s shirts are the same 
now that they have been for the last twenty years. We 
can see no change in them. 

“ Miss A. H.”—In the evening it is always customary. 

“W. T. S...—Answered your letter by guess to Wel- 
don, N. C., as you do not name the State, and the post- 
mark, of course, nothing could be made of. When will 
our subscribers learn to name their State inside of their 
letters?) You did not inclose a stamp to pay return 
postage. 

“Mrs. R.”—Always be particular, in dating your 
letters, to give the name of your town, county, and 
State. 

“Mrs. W. B. S.""—Sent patterns 23d. 

“ Mrs. M. A. H.”’—Sent bundle by mail 23d 

* Mrs. J. P.”—Delivered hair bracelet and pin to M. 
& S. 24th. 

“ Mrs. R. V.”’—Sent hair ear-rings 24th. 

“Mrs. J. W. T.’’—Sent box by mail 25th. 

“N. E. C.’’—Sent hair ornaments 25th. 

“Mrs. A. O. P.’’—Sent hair ornaments 25th. 

“ Miss H. T.’’—Sent hair ornaments 25th. 

* Miss E. P. S.”"—Sent patterns 25th. 

“A.J. S.’°—Sent cards and plate 25th. 

“WwW. H. G.”—Sent Rapp’s pen 29th. 

* Miss S. R. O.”—Sent hair pin 29th. 

“ Mrs. L. N. M.’*—Sent hair ear-rings 29th. 

“ Miss M. W. S."—Sent bugles 30th. 

© C. B. O."—Sent Rapp’s pen 2d. 

* Mrs. E. G. W.”’—Sent box by Adams & Co. 2d. 

© Miss R. M. L.’’—Sent slipper pattern 5th. 

“ Mrs. 8S. M. P.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Mrs. B. H.”’—Sent hair ear-rings 5th. 

“Miss V. R. S.’"—Let your letters always be written 
on & separate sheet of paper, so that they may be filed. 
Don’t write poetry on the back of them. 

“M. J. H.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

“Mrs. W. F. S.”—Sent patterns 6th 

“Mrs. H. E. H.’’—Sent patterns 6th. 

* Mrs. O. O, O."—Sent patterns 6th. 

* Eagle Card-board Gauge.”"—We have had several 
inquiries about this. Inquirers had better address 
Mrs. S. 

“ Miss N. A. M.”—Do not perfume your letters; it is 
very bad taste. 

“ Mrs. E. M. L.’’—Sent patterns 7th. 

“ Patent Door-Fastener.”’—Will the inventor of this 
ingenious article send us his address? J. H. Merriam 
is the name. 
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“ Mrs. M. C. A.”—Sent your goods by mail 9th. 

* Mrs. L. W. O.’’—Sent India-rubber gloves 9th. 

* Miss A. V.’”"—Sent music 9th. 

“ Miss E. J. G.’—The opinion given by the Fashion 
Editor on the subject you speak about is also the opin- 
ion of the other editors. 

“ Mrs. M. C. W.”"—Sent laces 12th. 

“ Mrs. R. P. O.”—Sent hair pin and necklace 12th. 

“ Mrs. C. W. U.”"—You will find the prices of the 
patterns in every number of the “ Book.’’ 

* Ttalia.”’"—For $3 can send you a very neat bracelet. 
Elastic to slip over the hand. Very little hair will do. 
Very much obliged to you for your kind opinion of the 
* Book.” 

“ Miss E. G. O.""—Sent the full set of hair articles 
12th. 

“Mrs. R. W.”’—Sent “ Bible Reading Book’’ 12th. 

“ Birdie.”—Please write under your own name, and 
will answer your questions with pleasure. It takes 
some time to gather all the information necessary to 
answer queries, and we always like to know whom it 
is we have to deal with. Your name will not be used. 
Your letter is dated Buffalo, and post-marked Black 
Rock. 

“ Miss E. M. F.” will find answer on page 279 March 
number. 

“ Mrs. B. H.”—Your piano is out of order and wants 
repairing; the springs are broken. You had better 
write to the maker, Mr. Reichenbach. 

“ A. M. B.”—Broderie Anglaise is worked in button- 
hole stitch, or over and over. 

“ Mrs. S. O.”—Sent “ Bible Reading Book” 13th. 

“J, E. S.”—Sent “ The Prince” 14th. 

“ Mrs. S. H. P.’”’—Sent patterns 15th. 

“ Miss R. S. A.”—Sent hair-pin 15th. 

“ Mrs. M. V. A.”’—Sent worsteds 15th. 

“ Mrs. A. C. H.”"—* General Twiggs’s Hair-Dye. Dis- 
solve in a pint of rose-water one ounce of lac sulphur 
and half an ounce of sugar of lead. Wet the hair 
thoroughly every night, shaking the bottle occasionally.” 
If you would only take Mrs. Hale’s two “ Receipt 
Books,” you would have a treasure invaluable to every 
housekeeper. 





Centre-Cable Gossip. 





MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


No sweeter name there is in the host of fanciful noms 
de plume in these later days of female literature, of 
which she was one of the eldest and healthiest support- 
ers. In thedark winter months just passed, her charm- 
ing descriptions of rural scenery—the beechen woods, 
and leafy lanes, the gardens “ one flush of beauty,” the 
lawns, and parks, and harvest-fields—were referred 
to by us almost daily with the same pleasure that a stand 
of plants or a bouquet of rare flowers gives when the snow 
shrouds everything. Even then, the hand that painted 
them so lovingly, so delicately, was stilled; and the 
“eclods of the valley’? cloud above her. Cheerful, 
serenely beautiful, loving-hearted to the last. 

Among the many tributes to this gentlest and loveliest 
of women, we think the brief subjoined notice, by one 
who knew her personally, the most worthy her memory, 
from its simplicity of expression, and reality of feeling. 
In these days of careless and vitiated literature—much, 
we grieve to say, from the pens of our own sex—here is 
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a model of purity in thought and style, of undeviating 
self-respect preserved in successful authorship and fiat- 
tering personal attentions, worthy of more than passing 
note :— 

‘“* Mary Russell Mitford isdead. The sad intelligence 
brought by the last steamer from England will fall on 
many a heart in America with peculiar interest. She 
has so long been permitted to gladden the world by her 
cheerful pictures of home rural life, that her loss will 
be felt everywhere. No female writer of our day has 
been so loved as Mary Mitford. To the few who have 
seen her face to face, she can never be forgotten; and 
to the many who have never heard the sound of her 
voice, and have known her only through her charming 
pages, she must be missed like a friend. She was so 
good and kind; so sunny in her noble character; so 
warm and constant in her friendships, that those who 
knew her best will mourn her loss the longest, and feel 
most deeply that one of the purest and best of her sex 
has passed away. 

‘“ No writer was ever more foudly respected among the 
English common people, the peasantry of the land, than 
Miss Mitford. Whoever has had the happiness to ac- 
company her about the green lanes of her own country 
will not fail to remember the frequent lifted hat, and 
the modest courtesy by the roadside. One summer day, 
the writer of this brief notice rode with her to a cricket 
match some distance from her cottage, and when her 
carriage came upon the green, the game was suspended, 
that the players might flock about her and pay their 
respects. With what interest she inquired about the 
sport, and how knowingly she chatted with the young 
people assembled to greet her, her companion that day 
must always remember. 

“So excellent a woman, so richly endowed a genius, 
has seldom gladdened the worki; and now that her 
beautiful name has been borne away among the angels, 
we look in vain for another to fill the place she has left 
onearth. The story of her life is written in her works. 
Beautiful as a summer’s day flowed on the current of 
her existence, and although some passing clouds brietly 
obscured the sunlight on her pathway, her years have 
been more touched with joy than sorrow. In the little 
town of Alresford, in Hampshire, at Christmas time, in 
the year 1759, she was born. In her quiet cottage in the 
leafy village of Swallowfield, on the 10th of January, 
1855, she died. Her life will be written by some loving 
hand chosen from the ranks of friendship; and her cor- 
respondence, reaching through half a century, will be 
published no doubt at the same time. A more delightful 
biography, a more admirable series of letters, cannot 
be given to the world. She was the friend and compa- 
nion of some of the greatest and best in the walks of 
English literature; and her signal abilities have strewn 
our path with chaplets honorable and abundant. 

“ Her first prose book, ‘Our Village,’ ‘like spring, left 
no corner of the land untouched ;’ and the best spirits 
in England flocked about her at once, with words of 
praise. Talfourd, De Quincey, Wilson, Wordsworth, 
and indeed nearly every great name in her time, are found 
inseribed in the rich catalogue of her friendships. Wal- 
ter Savage Landor only a few months since addressed 
to her some exquisite lines, full of tenderness and heart 
Among her own sex, Mrs. Hemans loved her 
as a sister; and Mrs. Browning sat at her feet and lis- 
tened like a child. It would be difficult in the whole 
range of literature to find another character the coun- 
terpart and paralle] of Miss Mitford, as regards position 


poetry. 


and peculiar talent. She created a school of writing, 
and must always stand at the head of female authors 
who have made descriptions of rural life attractive and 
enduring. 

“ Miss Mitford was eminently a beautiful woman, hb 
face retaining to the last an expression of affectionate 
interest and cheerful good nature. The portrait painted 
by John Lucas is a faithful likeness. Her manner was 
full of winning kindness; and the very soul of melody 
seemed native in her voice. Her merry laugh rang 
through her cottage like bird music ; and when she read 
aloud a favorite poem—her tones at such a time always 
taking a chant—it was like listening to the recitative 
of a fine singer. 

“ Her last letter contained the sad presage of the 
coming on of death; but she spoke of her approaching 
end with touching simplicity, and even cheerfulness. 
* You will not see your old friend when you come to 
England again,’ she writes, ‘ for I shall not be alive in 
the spring; but they will tell you where I am sleeping.” 


PARLOR FURNISHING. 


THE second floor of a house builtin the English 
basement style is called “ the drawing-room floor,” and 
consists of a square apartment or hall, into which the 
first flight of stairs ascends, and from which the second 
flight is seen ; both should consequently be handsomely 
carpeted alike, if possible. At each end, a parlor is 
seen, shut off, when desired, by sliding doors, with 
ground-glass panels. Many prefer to use the back room 
asalibrary. We have, in our last number, described 
the usual style of furnishing. Others again station the 
piano there, and call it “a music-room” on this solitary 
claim. The whole floor should be carpeted alike; the 
central apartment having pictures, vases, with perhaps 
a handsome tableand lounge. Parlor furniture usually 
comes in sets, or syifes, as is the general term, all cr 
any piece of which can be purchased separately, con- 
sisting of sofa or square tables, sofa, lounge, chairs, 
cabinet, of mahogany, black walnut, or rose-wood, co- 
vered by hair-cloth, satin-laine, plush, or brocatelle, 
according to price. Mantle and pier mirrors, pictures, 
bronze, alabaster, China, and Parian figures, groups, 
and vases, are considered decorations. 

Window draperies we have described at length in 
our various notices of the large establishment of W. H. 
Carryl. Shades are now principally used for halls, 
dining-rooms, and libraries, or to protect the curtains 
of parlors and chambers. 

Candelabras, since the introduction of gas, are by no 
means so universal. Branch candelabras in bronze 
have superseded in a great measure the upright candle- 
sticks, so to speak, surrounded by glass pendants, which 
succeeded the silver-plated sticks and snuffer-tongs, the 
mantle ornaments of our grandmothers. Ornamental 
clocks of every description are in use still, though bronze 
is perhaps the favorite style. Tall vases of artificial 
flowers, covered by glass shades, are obsolete. 

Gas-fixtures, which include the central chandeliers 
and side or branch lights, are of innumerable varieties, 
and any range of price. These have also been described 
in notices of Cornelius & Co., and Archer & Warner, the 
most celebrated manufacturersinthe country. They are 
usually either bronze orgilt,and of late without pendants. 

The above applies to the old arrangement of “ double- 
parlors,” or the other favorite modern style: two draw- 
ing-rooms, and a saloon or tea-room on the first floor. 
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CLIPPINGS BY OUR OWN SCISSORS. 


Miss NiIGHTINGALE.—The personal appearance of 
this self-sacrificing and energetic woman is thus 
deseribed by a correspondent of the “ Lady’s London 
Newspaper :”— 

“Miss Nightingale is a tall, thin, lady-like woman, 
with that calm, thoughtful expression of face which, 
when combined with firmness of manner, is certain to 
command respect. Her features are generally good. I 
think she may be considered altogether pretty, if that 
word may be applied toher. As to work, this queen of 
the nurses seems to be inexhaustibly active. Her table 
is covered with letters; and she writes answers innu- 
merable. If a window or a door, a board or a fire-place, 
be required, she no sooner discovers the need than it 1s 
supplied either through government, or from her own 
resources.”’ 

Add to this, that she is a lady of enviable position by 
birth and fortune; more than usually accomplished ; 
and her present abandonment of home and friends for 
the care of the suffering thousands at Scutari becomes 
still more heroic and unexampled. 

Woman’s INFLUENCE.—Whatever be a man’s sta- 
tion in life, whether high or low, public or private, he 
will become a better man, and escape many a disaster, 
if he will listen in due season to the voice of the intelli- 
gent and refined among the sex. Not only do they gene- 
rally excel us in their nice perception of the proprieties 
of life, and in their tender sense of duty to both God and 
man, but they are equally befvre us in their instinctive 
faculty of fureseeing evil before it is upon us, and of 
wisely discerning the character and motives of men. It 
was not all adream which made the wife of Julius Cesar 
euggest that he should not go to the Senate Chamber on 
the fatal Ides of March; and had he complied with her 
eatreaties, he might have escaped the dagger of Brutus. 
Disaster followed disaster in the career of Napoleon 
from the time that he ceased to feel the balance-wheel 
af Josephine’s influence on his impetuous spirit. Wash- 
ington, when important questions were submitted to him, 
often said that he should like to carry the subject to his 
bed-chamber before he formed his decision; and those 
who knew the clear judgment and elevated purposes of 
Mrs. Washington thought all the better of him for wish- 
ing to make her a confidential counsellor. 

RUDE AND CRUDE OBSERVATIONS.—(By a Platitu- 
dinar‘an).—None of us like the crying of another per- 
son’s baby.—“ I won’t” is a woman’s ultimatum.—No 
man knows when he goes to law, or gets into a cab, 
what he will have to pay on getting out of it.—Red tape 
is the legal chalk with which a lawyer ruddles his sheep. 
—If we all had windows to our breasts to-morrow, what 
a demand there would be for blinds !—When a man has 
been “ drinking like a fish,” it is “ the salmon” always 
that is to blame for it.—The truth, with “ London pure 
rnilk,”’ lives certainly at the bottom of a well.—Years 
are the milestones which tell us the distance we have 
travelled; but it’s rarely women count them.—The 
dissipations that persons resort to to drown care are 
like the curtains that children in bed pull round them 
to keep out the dark.—The bread of repentance we eat 
is often made of the wild oats we sow in our youth. 


MUSICAL PRACTICE.—No. 4. 


Pwrity of tone is the next consideration. 
The defects of tone that may be remedied are harsh- 
ness and weakness ; by connecting them, the compuse of 
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the voice is usually extended. For instance, the singer 
finds that her lower notes from the middle C to A in the 
octave below, including semitones, are hoarse, or that 
she flats, as it is called; that is, fails to reach E, F, and 
G above the second C, or touches them with a scream- 
ing, shrinking effort, unpleasant to herself and her hear- 
ers. We have instanced the mere common voice, called 
mez3z0 soprano ; a pure soprano could not reach much 
below C, and may extend to B flat above. A contralto, 
falsely called a “low voice” by some, or a “ second 
voice” by others, rarely reaches above E or E flat; and 
any attempt to force either would do great and lasting 
injury. If possible, get a competent judge to pronounce 
of this primary point. 

Taking then the mezzo soprano or ordinary voice, the 
object of practice is to gain compass, strength or volume, 
purity, and flexibility. 

The vocal instruction books, similar in plan to those 
intended to teach the piano or guitar, are used for this, 
in which the voice is treated as an instrument; and our 
young student will find a regular course of vocalization 
laid down. 

Our own choice is the work of Panseron, edited by 
F. Dorigo, and well known to all musical circles of this 
city. The course of instruction is simple and progres- 
sive; the exercises judicious; and the “ vocalizes,” or 
lessons in which their practice is introduced, are grace- 
ful and effective. 

Remember always that the voice is more easily injured 
than any instrument, and can rarely be repaired. 

Never practice over half an hour at once. The great 
master, Garcia, who taught Jenny Lind, commenced 
with five-minute lessons. 

Be content with very gradual, but thorough progress ; 
and do not be discouraged because unpractised ears do 
not discover an improvement evident to yourself. 

Volume and steadiness of tone are gained by practice 
of the swells; flexibility by the scales and running pas- 
sages. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* RicHARD CHEVERING TRENCH” is the author of 
the sonnets in our last table-gossip; not French, as the 
printer has it. We do not wonder that our allusion to 
this distinguished scholar was not understood. 

“A SOUTHERN MATRON.’’—Meat biscuit are not 
sandwiches, but a recent invention intended for travel- 
ling, and not for dancing parties. A combination of the 
best wheat flour with the nutriment of excellent beef 
makes a dry, inodorous, flat, and brittle cake, which will 
keep, when dry, an unlimited period. It is used in soup 
form by the addition of hot water and seasoning, and is 
not only nutritious, but extremely palatable. 

* Miss ALice B.”’—It is not the fault of the instru- 
ment. Very few pianos in daily use, particularly where 
there are young children practising, will keep in tune 
more than three months. Many families contract with 
the tuner by the year, and have his services monthly. 
We think this almost too often where a piano is not 
abused; but send for him at least once a quarter. The 
usual charge in the city is one dollar. 

“ Mrs. L.”"—The soil was probably too rich. A light 
shallow soil, if properly drained and prepared previously 
to sowing, is preferable for a lawn, as it tends to keep 
down undue luxuriance, promotes the growth of finer 
grasses, and checks the development of rank weeds. 
If well stirred and thickly sowed now, the lawn will be 
ready for mowing in July. 


























FASHIONS. 


“Mrs. NoLan S.”—In England, giving a false cha- 
racter of a servant is punishable by law. One’s feelings 
should never be suffered to bring forgetfulness of the 
golden rule. You would be justly offended if another 
lady recommended a faulty servant to you as unobjec- 
tionable. If your feelings are enlisted, even when you 
are obliged to dismiss a maid, tell her future mistress 
exactly the truth, with the palliating circumstances, so 
that she may be on her guard; at the same time, beware 
of injuring by unproved suspicions a person whose cha- 
racter is her only dependence. 

“ BRETELLES” are plainly translated ribbon-braces, 
and are intended to be worn instead of berths in even- 
ing-dress. We have acut and full description in pre- 
paration. See Fashion Depariment for other inquiries. 

“ ALBERTINE” had better send to some well-known 
music-publisher for his list, and mark the songs or 
waltzes she wishes. We will then forward the whole 
collection. 

“Mrs. M. L. R.”? need feel no uneasiness that her 
child does not walk at twelve months. Many do not 
attempt to step alone ror half a year more. We do not 
approve of “ standing-seats,” or any other artificial 
means. Leave nature to its own development, unless 
sickness is to be met. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn 
bonnets, dresses, jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen 
with a view to economy, as well as taste; and boxes 
or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed exrpendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.; eloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress; a model for the earlier 
spring dressmaking, though intended for later wear. 

Dress of two shades cross-barred Argandy. The skirt 
in alternate flounces pink and white; the edges scolloped 
in needle-work prints. The skirt itself and the corsage 
of plain white. Corsage short; plain on the shoulders, 
and gathered into a belt, with a slight fullness. Pink 
belt ribbon and small pearl buckle. Spanish mantilla 
of rich black silk, with two deep falls or flounces of lace. 


; 
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Drawn white silk bonnet, with cap of blonde, mixed 
with apple and peach blossoms in clusters. 

Fig. 2d.— Walking-dress of plain stone-colored taffeta, 
the skirt in three deep flounces, slightly waved, and 
edged with a guilling of green satin ribbon. The basque, 
which is opex, and slashed on the hip, to correspona 
with the sleeve, is trimmed in the same manner, having 
an extremely light and spring-like effect. Split English 
straw bonnet, with a light curling plume on the lei! 
side. Bonnet-cap in blonde, with irregular knots of 
pink ribbon, and cluster of arbutus on one side. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING MANTLES AND 
MANTILLAS. 


(See Cuts in Front.) 


No. 1.—THE ANTOINETT*. 

This mantle may be worn as a step between a cloak 
and the lighter summer scarfs, being made to fall close 
to the figure, and can be corded without injuring its 
shape. It is in three parts; a double pelerine; the first 
rounding on the shoulders; the second falling just below 
the waist, with a full basque or flounce attached. 

Material, dark-green poult de soie ; trimming, a broad 
band of Tartan taffeta ribbon ; but in plain, a fringe in 
green and black on the extreme edge. This is one of 
the most elaborate and stylish mantles of the season. 

No. 2.—La Manvucta. A Spanish mantilla of black 
taffeta, falling rather low on the shoulder. Trimming, 
very deep sewing-silk fringe, headed by a row of guipure 
lace, set on with a slight fullness. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Cuts in Front.) 


Fig. 1st.—Street-dress of a young girl from nine to 
fourteen years of age. 

Plaid raw silk in bright colors. The skirt in three 
flounces, trimmed with a plain taffeta ribbon, the deepest 
or prevailing hue in the cheque. A plain basque set on at 
the belt; the waist has revers or folds to match the skirt, 
and the open space is filled by a chemisette of Swiss 
muslin in close puffs. Puff of the same forms an under- 
sleeve. Tiny collar of embroidered Swiss muslin at the 
throat. Bows on the shoulders and down the front, fo 
plaid ribbon, to match the dress. If this style is objeete i 
to, as too elaborate, it may be made very prettily with 
a plain skirt, and without the basque. 

Fig. 2d4.—Dress for a little girl from eight to twelve. 

Material, plaid glacé silk; white barred with two 
shades of blue; very delicate. Trimming, a quilled 
ribbon, blue and white. Two rows surround the skirt; 
two more are arranged in the fashion of a tunic. 

The basque, which may or may not be added, is cas- 
tellated, or trimmed in squares; the waist is made high 
by the addition of the muslin tucker given in the cut. 

Fig. 3d.—Party-drese for a little girl, of white organ- 
die; the skirt embroidered in three rows of open stars 
of any color fancied; waist and sleeves trimmed with 
the same shade of satin ribbon, with rosettes to corre- 
spond. 

Fig. 4th.—Fancy-dress for a child’s party. 

The skirt is of white cashmere, with a deep border of 
ruby-colored velvet, headed by four rows of velvet rib- 
bon the same shade. Peasant’s bodice, of ruby velvet, 
over a waist and sleeves of white Swiss muslin, care- 
lessly laced and tied by ribbons to correspond. 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


In changeable April, it will be remembered there are 
few actual changes in dress, although all the shops are 
full of spring goods, and spring purchasers making pre- 
parations for the more genial skies of May and June. 
Chintzes answer to the crocus in first opening; bril- 
liantes, with their white grounds and delicate patterns 
in green, blue, pink, purple, and brown, may be likened 
to the hyacinths; and we have besides in dress mate- 
rials, lawns, organdies, batisies, challs, and every 
variety of delicate silk tissues, with any conceivable 
fancy name, mostly adopted from the prominent points 
of the seat of war, or the more brilliant engagements 
of the past winter, as the Tissue d’ Alma, Mousseline 
Aboukir, Soie Demantine, Gaze @’ Orient, all of which are 
prepared for the May Paris Exposition.” Batisie~/e- 
laine is a trifle thicker than eicher of the above materi- 
als, taking in a measure the place of bar.ge-de-laines 3 
then there are the travelling-dress materials, cashmire 
de b-ge, mohairs, and the like, with a trifling difference 
in style and color. 

All the goods we have mentioned are distinguished by 
lighthess of style and delicacy of color, the English 
chintzes having mostly white grounds, and the French, 
some of which come as high as half a dollar a yard, are 
light stone, fawn, and slate colored, with palm and other 
oriental patterns in rich shades. These are considered 
sufficiently handsome for morning-dresses, the English 
and American prints being principally intended for chil- 
dren and the school-dreases of young ladies. 

For actual wear this month and the next, all-wool 
mousselines and cashmeres of bright medium colors, and 
in an infinite variety of patterns, with black or medium 
silks, are the most suitable wear. The first are trimmed 
with ribbon principally ; the last much as we described 
the fall silks; the newest style perhaps being rows of 
ribbon, pinking, or whatever the edge may be, each side 
the front breadth, from the waist to the skirt. Knots 
of ribbon, or tags of velvet, are placed in the same man- 
ner. It is a becoming style for those that wish more 
than a plain skirt, yet are too short or too broad to ven- 
ture on flounces. ‘Tn the thick materials we have men- 
tioned, basques are still made, very deep on the back 
and hip, and frequently much trimmed. For instance, 
velvet or moir ribbon, half an inch in width, put on in 
stripes plain, with the end or tag hanging over the edge 
of the basque, which is trimmed with sewing-silk fringe, 
to correspond with the color or colors of the .aasterial. 
A rosette of the same is on the fore-arm of the sleeve. 
Again, the basque is scolloped slightly, and a bow of 
ribbon, with flowing ends, placed at the head of each, 
say eight in all; a bow to match closes the corsage 
below the chemisette, and the openings of the sleeves. 

Striped and chequered silks are still worn, as well as 
reps, gros de Tours, and brocades. The patterns are of 
infinite variety, and the colors fresh and spring-like. 
One of the prettiest of the cheques is formed by stripes 
of lively colors on a pale green ground. Around the 
inside of each square is a wreath of oak leaves of a 
darker shade than the ground. Other silks have the 
flounces bordered in a satin edge imitating lace, or in 
satin stripes, a darker shade than the silk, and gradu- 
ated in widths. 

The straw bonnets follow ver7 closely the shape of 
those in silk, introduced about Christmas; we meau 
the long oval crown and slightly flowing brim. This is 
an almost invariable rule; the winter silk shaping the 
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summer straw, as the straws are principally sewn at 
that season. They are trimmed with ribbou and blonde 
One of the novelties in dress bonnets is the substitution 
of lappets of lace or blonde for ribbon-strings ; the bon- 
net should first be securely tied with narrow ribbon, 
which may be hidden under the barbes. The most 
elegant are made with a fall of rich lace attached to 
the brim, and tied lightly under the chin. The new 
styles of artificial flowers are very light and beautiful, 
both the wreaths and clusters. Those most in use fur 
spring are fruit-blossoms, as the apple, peach, wild- 
flowers, the arbutus, violet, ete.; and the early garden 
buds and blossoms, flowing almond, lilac, acacia, azalia, 
lily of the valley, and many others, all exquisitely imi- 
tated with their foliage. 

In mantillas, the indefatigable Brodie has many 
novelties. The introduction of the shawl patterns 
Abroad is marked by ore celebrated manufacturer an- 
nouncing the chile de Brodie, in compliment to the taste 
and liberality of his transatlantic customer, well- 
known through his yearly visits abroad. We shall 
speak of Brodie’s opening more particularly in our next. 
The chéle valentine is best described by a foreign cor- 
respondent :— 

“Shawls of black and colored silk, trimmed with 
fringe or lace, are much worn in Paris. Those of black 
silk are preferred, and are, therefore, most generally 
adopted. The shawls are square, and are folded so that 
the fringe or lace which trims them falls in a double 
row, one above the other. The corners are rounded, 
and the trimming is surmounted by a ruche of ribbon, 
@ row of open-work guipure braid or figured eut velvet. 
At the neck, these shawls are fastened down in foids, 
and the folds are gradually diminished and carried off 
as they descend down each side, so that the shaw! ails 
partially open in front. The folds are retained in their 
piace by five agraffes of velvet or passementerie. We 
have had the opportunity of inspecting a packet of these 
shawls, just received from Paris. Those composed of 
light-colored silk are trimmed with silk of the same 
tint as the shawl, which is prettier than black lace. 
Some of those of light colors, for instance, lilac, gray, 
and pink, are embroidered with white silk ; and in this 
case, the fringe employed for the trimming is of the 
same color as the shawl, intermingled with white. 
These silk shawls, thus embroidered and trimmed, will 
probably for a time supersede China crape shawls. 
For the trimming of shawls of black silk, a variety of 
the most elegant fringes have been manufactured; some 
consisting of silk intermingled with chenille and jet, 
are very rich and tasteful.” 

For still milder weather, and especially adapted to 
white dresses, there are the dbarige or tissue shawls. 
which have recently obtained much of fashionable 
favor, now produced in a variety of new designs and 
colors. Most of these shawls have broad borders, con- 
sisting of flowers of various hues and forms, or of palm- 
leaves only, the latter being the most general. Sore 
have a plain middle, white, black, or colored ; but those 
are the most elegant which have the middle figured. 
Some having a brown ground, covered with a gold-colur 
pattern, the gold-color also prevailing in the palm-leaf 
border, are exceedingly rich. One of the most distingu’ 
we have seen has no border; but the ground, which is 
of a rich dark brown, is covered with palm-leaves 
figured in gold-color and brown, the palm-leaves being 
only about an inch long. Another, in the same style, 
has the ground in green instead of brown, and the sma!l 
palm-leaves are in green and gold. FAasnion. 
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CLIPPINGS BY OUR OWN SCISSORS, 


Miss NIGHTINGALE.—The personal appearance of 
this self-sacrificing and energetic woman is .vhus 
described by a correspondent of the “ Lady’s London 
Newspaper :”’— 

“ Miss Nightingale is a tall, thin, lady-like woman, 
with that calm, thoughtful expression of face which, . 
when combined with firmness of mmfinner, is certain to 
command respect. Her features are generally good. I 
think she may be considered altogether pretty, if that 
word may be applied toher. As to work, this queen of 
the nurses seems to be inexhaustibly active. Her table 
is covered with letters; and she writes answers innu- 
merable. If a window or a door, a board or a fire-place, 
be required, she no sooner discovers the need than it is 
supplied either through government, or from her own 
resources.” 

Add to this, that she is a lady of enviable position by 
birth and fortune; more than usually accomplished ; 
and her present abandonment of home and friends for 
the care of the suffering thousands at Scutari becomes 
still more heroic and unexampled. 

Woman’s INFLUENCE.—Whatever be a man’s sta- 
tion in life, whether high or low, public or private, he 
will Secome a better man, and escape many a Cisaster, 
if he will listen in due season to the voice of the intelli- 
gent and refined among the sex, Not only do they gene- 
rally excel us in their nice perception of the proprieties 
of life, and in their tender sense of duty to both God and 
man, but they are equally before us in their instinctive 
faculty of foreseeing evil before it is upon us, and of 
wisely discerning the character and motives of men. It 
was not all a dream which made the wife of Julius Cesar 
suggest that he should not go to the Senate Chamber on 
the fatal Ides of March; and had he complied with her 
entreaties, he might have escaped the dagger of Brutus. 
Disaster followed disaster in the careet of Napoleon 
from the time that he ceased to feel the balance-wheel 
of Josephine’s influence on his impetuous spirit. Wash- 
ington, when important questions were submitted to him, 
often said that he should like to carry the subject to his 
bed-chamber before he formed his decision; and those 
who knew the clear judgment and elevated purposes of 
Mrs. Washington thought all the better of him for wish- 
ing to make her a confidential counsellor. 

RUDE AND CRUDE OBSERVATIONS.—(By a Platitu- 
dinarian).—None of us like the crying of another per- 
son’s baby.—“ I won’t” is a woman’s ultimatum.—No 
man knows when he goes to law, or gets into a cab, 
what he will have to pay on getting out of it.—Red tape 
is the legal chalk with which a lawyer ruddles his sheep. 
—If we all had windows to our breasts to-morrow, what 
a demand there would be for blinds !—When a man has 
been “ drinking like a fish,” it is “ the salmon” always 
that is to blame for it.—The truth, with “ London pure 
milk,”’ lives certainly at the bottom of a well.—Years 
are the milestones which tell us the distance we have 
travelled; but it’s rarely women count them.—The 
dissipations that persons resort to to drown care are 
like the curtains that children in bed pull round them 
to keep out the dark.—The bread of repentance we eat 
1s often made of the wild oats we sow in our youth. 


MUSICAL PRACTICE.—No. 4. 


Purity of tone is the next consideration. 
The defects of tone that may be remedied are harsh- 
ness and weakness ; by connecting them, the compass of 
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the voice is usually extended. For instance, the singer 
finds that her lower notes from the middle C to A in the 
octave below, including semitones, are hoarse, or that 
she flais, as it is called; that is, fails to reach E, F, and 
G above the second C, or touches them with a scream- 
ing, shrinking effort, unpleasant to herself and her hear- 
ers. We have instanced the mere common voice, called 
mezzo soprano; a pure soprano could not reach much 
below C, and may extend to B flat above. A contralto, 
falsely called a “low voice” by some, or a “ second 
voice” by others, rarely reaches above E or E flat; and 
any attempt to force either would do great and lasting 
injury. If possible, get a competent judge to pronounce 
of this primary point. 

Taking then the mezzo soprano or ordinary voice, the 
object of practice is to gain compass, strength or volume, 
purity, and flexibility. 

The vocal instruction books, similar in plan to those 
intended to teach the piano or guitar, are used for this, 
in which the voice is treated as an instrument; and our 
young student will find a regular course of vocalization 
laid down. 

Our own choice is the work of Panseron, edited by 
F. Dorigo, and well known to all musical circles of this 
city. The course of instruction is simple and progres- 
sive; the exercises judicious; and the “ vocalizes,” or 
lessons in which their practice is introduced, are grace- 
ful and effective. 

Remember always that the voice is more easily injured 
than any instrument, and can rarely be repaired. 

Never practice over half an hour at once. The great 
master, Garcia, who taught Jenny Lind, commenced 
with five-minute lessons. 

Be content with very gradual, but thorough progress ; 
and do not be discouraged because unpractised ears do 
not discover an improvement evident to yourself. 

Volume and steadiness of tone are gained by practice 
of the swells ; flexibility by the scales and running pas- 
sages. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*“ RicHARD CHEVERING TRENCH” is the author of 
the sonnets in our last table-gossip ; not French, as the 


printer has it. We do not wonder that our allusion to 
this distinguished scholar was not understood. 

“A SOUTHERN MaTRoN.’’—Meat biscuit are not 
sandwiches, but a recent invention intended for travel- 
ling, and not for dancing parties. A combination of the 
best wheat flour with the nutriment of excellent beef 
makes a dry, inodorous, flat, and brittle cake, which will 
keep, when dry, an unlimited period. It is used in soup 
form by the addition of hot water and seasoning, and is 
not only nutritious, but extremely palatable. 

“ Miss Atice B.”—It is not the fault of the instru- 
ment. Very few pianos in daily use, particularly where 
there are young children practising, will keep in tune 
more than three months. Many families contract with 
the tuner by the year, and have his services monthly. 
We think this almost too often where a piano is not 
abused; but send for him at least once a quarter. The 
usual charge in the city is one dollar. 

“ Mrs. L.””—The soil was probably too rich. A light 
shallow soil, if properly drained and prepared previously 
to sowing, is preferable for a lawn, as it tends to keep 
down undue luxuriance, promotes the growth of finer 
grasses, and checks the development of rank weccis. 
If well stirred and thickly sowed now, the lawn will be 
ready fur mowing in July. 
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“Mrs. NoLtaw S.”—In England, giving a false cha- 
racter of a servant is punishable by law. One’s feelings 
should never be suffered to bring forgetfulness of the 
golden rule. You would be justly offended if another 
lady recommended a faulty servant to you as unobjec- 
tionable. If your feelings are enlisted, even when you 
are obliged to dismiss a maid, tell her future mistress 
exactly the truth, with the palliating circumstances, so 
that she may be on her guard; at the same time, beware 
of injuring by unproved suspicions a person whose cha- 
racter is her only dependence. 

“ BRETELLES” are plainly translated ribbon-braces, 
and are intended to be worn instead of berth¢s in even- 
ing-dress. We have a cut and full description in pre- 
paration. See Fashion Department for other inquiries. 

“ ALBERTINE” had better send to some well-known 
music-publisher for his list, and mark the songs or 
waltzes she wishes. We will then forward the whole 
collection. 

“Mrs. M. L. R.”? need feel no uneasiness that her 
child does not walk at twelve months. Many do not 
attempt to step alone for half a year more. We do not 
approve of “standing-seats,” or any other artificial 
means. Leave nature to its own development, unless 
sickness is to be met. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 





Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living ata distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn 
bonnets, dresses, jewelry, bridal cards, cake-bokes, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen 
with a view to economy, as well as taste; and boxes 
or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co. ; cloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress; a model for the earlier 
spring dressmaking, though intended for later wear. 

Dress of two shades cross-barred Argandy. The skirt 
in alternate flounces pink and white ; the edges scolloped 
in needle-work prints. The skirt itself and the corsage 
of plain white. Corsage short; plain on the shoulders, 
and gathered into a belt, with a slight fullness. Pink 
belt ribbon and small pearl buckle. Spanish mantilla 
of rich black silk, with two deep falls or flounces of lace. 
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Drawn white silk bonnet, with cap of blonde, mixed 
with apple and peach blossoms in clusters. 

Fig. 2d.—Walking-dress of plain stone-colored taffeta, 
the skirt in three deep flounces, slightly waved, and 
edged with a quilling of green satin ribbon. The basque, 
which is open, and slashed on the hip, to correspond 
with the sleeve, is trimmed in the same manner, having 
an extremely light and spring-like effect. Split English 
straw bonnet, with a light curling plume on the left 
side, Bonnet-cap in blonde, with irregular knots of 
pink ribbon, and cluster of arbutus on one side. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING MANTLES AND 
MANTILLAS. 


(See Cuts in Front.) 


No, 1.—THE ANTOINETT®. 

This mantle may be worn as a step between a cloak 
and the lighter summer scarfs, being made to fall close 
to the figure, and can be corded without injuring its 
shape. It isin three parts ; a double pelerine; the first 
rounding on the shoulders; the second falling just below 
the waist, with a full basque or flounce attached. 

Material, dark-green poult de soie ; trimming, a broad 
band of Tartan taffeta ribbon; but in plain, a fringe in 
green and black on the extremeedge. This is one of 
the most elaborate and stylish mantles of the season. 

No, 2.—La Manvucia. A Spanish mantilla of black 
taffeta, falling rather low on the shoulder. Trimming, 
very deep sewing-silk fringe, headed by a row of guipure 
lace, set on with a slight fullness. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Cuts in Front.) 


Fig, 1st.—Street-dress of a young girl from nine to 
fourteen years of age. 

Plaid raw silk in bright colors. The skirt in three 
flounces, trimmed with a plain taileta ribbon, the deepest 
or prevailing hue in the cheque. A plain basque set on at 
the belt; the waist has revers or folds to match the skirt, 
and the open space is filled by a chemisette of Swiss 
muslin in close puffs. Puff of the same forms an under- 
sleeve. Tiny collar of embroidered Swiss muslin at the 
throat. Bows on the shoulders and down the front, f» 
plaid ribbon, to match the dress. If this style is objectol 
to, as too elaborate, it may be made very prettily with 
a plain skirt, and without the basque. 

Fig. 24.—Dress for a little gir] from eight to twelve. 

Material, plaid glacé silk; white barred with two 
shades of blue; very delicate. Trimming, a quilled 
ribbon, blue and white. Two rows surround the skirt; 
two more are arranged in the fashion of a tunic. 

The basque, which may or may not be added, is cas- 
tellated, or trimmed in squares; the waist is made high 
by the addition of the muslin tucker given in the cut. 

Fig. 34.—Party-dress for a little girl, of white organ- 
die; the skirt embroidered in three rows of open stars 
of any color fancied; waist and sleeves trimmed with 
the same shade of satin ribbon, with rosettes to corre- 
spond. 

Fig. 4th.—Fancy-dress for a child’s party. 

The skirt is of white cashmere, with a deep border ot 
ruby-colored velvet, headed by four rows of velvet rib- 
bon the same shede. Peasant’s bodice, of ruby velve‘, 
over a waist and sleeves of white Swiss muslin, care 
lessly laced and tied by ribbons to correspond. 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


In changeable April, it will be remembered there are 
few actual changes in dress, although all the shops are 
full of spring goods, and spring purchasers making pre- 
parations for the more genial skies of May and June. 
Chintzes answer to the crocus in first opening; bril- 
liantes, with their white grounds and delicate patterns 
in green, blue, pink, purple, and brown, may be likened 
to the hyaeinths; and we have besides in dress mate- 
rials, lawns, organdies, batistes, challés, and every 
variety of delicate silk tissues, with any conceivable 
fancy name, mostly adopted from the prominent points 
of the seat of war, or the more brilliant engagements 
of the past winter, as the Tissue d’Alma, Mousseline 
Aboukir, Soie Demantine, Geze d’ Orient, all of which are 
prepared for the May Paris Exposition. Batisie-de- 
laine is a trifle thicker than either of the above materi- 
als, taking in a measure the place of barége-de-laines ; 
then there are the travelling-dress materials, cashmire 
de bége, mohairs, and the like, with a trifling difference 
in style and color. 

All the goods we have mentioned are distinguished by 
lightness of style and delicacy of color, the English 
chintzes having mostly white grounds, and the French, 
some of which come as high as half a dollar a yard, are 
light stone, fawn, and slate colored, with palm and other 
oriental patterns in rich shades. These are considered 
sufficiently handsome for morning-dresses, the English 
and American prints being principally intended for chil- 
dren and the school-dresses of young ladies. 

For actual wear this month and the next, all-wool 
mousselines and cashmeres of bright medium colors, and 
in an infinite variety of patterns, with black or medium 
silks, are the most suitable wear. The first are trimmed 
with ribbon principally ; the last much as we described 
the fall silks; the newest style perhaps being rows of 
ribbon, pinking, or whatever the edge may be, each side 
the front breadth, from the waist to the skirt. Knots 
of ribbon, or tags of velvet, are placed in the same man- 
ner. It is a becoming style for those that wish more 
than a plain skirt, yet are too short or too broad to ven- 
ture on flounces. In the thick materials we have men- 
tioned, basques are still made, very deep on the back 
and hip, and frequently much trimmed. For instance, 
velvet or moir ribbon, half an inch in width, put on in 
stripes plain, with the end or tag hanging over the edge 
of the basque, which is trimmed with sewing-silk fringe, 
to correspond with the color or colors of the material. 
A rosette of the same is on the fore-arm of the sleeve. 
Again, the basque is scolloped slightly, and a bow of 
ribbon, with flowing ends, placed at the head of each, 
say eight in all; a bow to match closes the corsage 
below the chemisette, and the openings of the sleeves. 

Striped and chequered silks are still worn, as well as 
reps, gros de Tours, and brocades. The patterns are of 
infinite variety, and the colors fresh and spring-like. 
One of the prettiest of the cheques.is formed by stripes 
of lively colors on a pale green ground. Around the 
inside of each square is a wreath of oak leaves of a 
darker shade than the ground. Other silks have the 
flounces bordered in a satin edge imitating lace, or in 
satin stripes, a darker shade than the silk, and gradu- 
ated in widths. 

The straw bonnets follow very closely the shape of 
those in silk, introduced apout Christmas; we mean 
the long oval crown and slightly flowing brim. This is 
au almost invariable rule; the winter silk shaping the 
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summer straw, as the straws are principally sewn at 
that season. They are trimmed with ribbon and blonde 
One of the novelties in dress bonnets is the substitution 
of lappets of lace or blonde for ribbon-string’s ; the bon- 
net should first be securely tied with narrew ribbon, 
which may be hidden under the barbes. The most 
elegant are made with a fall of rich lace attached to 
the brim, and tied lightly under the chin. The new 
styles of artificial flowers are very light and beautiful, 
both the wreaths and clusters. Those most in use for 
spring are fruit-blossoms, as the apple, peach, wild- 
flowers, the arbutus, violet, etc.; and the early garden 
buds and blossoms, flowing almond, lilac, acacia, azalia, 
lily of the valley, and many others, all exquisitely imi- 
tated with their foliage. 

In mantillas, the indefatigable Brodie has many 
novelties. The introduction of the shawl patterns 
abroad is marked by one celebrated manufacturer an- 
nouncing the chdle de Brodie, in compliment to the taste 
and liberality of his transatlantic customer, well- 
known through his yearly visits abroad. We shall 
speak of Brodie’s opening more particularly in our next. 
The chéle valentine is best described by a foreign cor- 
respondent :— 

“Shawls of black and colored silk, trimmed with 
fringe or lace, are much worn in Paris. Those of black 
silk are preferred, and are, therefore, most generally 
adopted. The shawls are square, :*:d are folded so that 
the fringe or lace which trims them falls in a double 
row, one above the other. The corners are rounded, 
and the trimming is surmounted by a ruche of ribbon, 
a row of open-work guipure braid or figured cut velvet. 
At the neck, these shawls are fastened down in folds, 
and the folds are gradually diminished and carried off 
as they descend down each side, so that the shawl sits 
partially open in front. The folds are retained in their 
place by five agraffes of velvet or passementerie. We 
have had the opportunity of inspecting a packet of these 
shawls, just received from Paris. Those composed of 
light-colored silk are trimmed with silk of the s»me 
tint as the shawl, which is prettier than black ' ce. 
Some of those of light colors, for instance, lilac, gray, 
and pink, are embroidered with white silk; and in this 
case, the fringe employed for the trimming is of the 
same color as the shawl, intermingled with white. 
These silk shawls, thus embroidered and trimmed, will 
probably for a time supersede China crape shawls. 
For the trimming of shawls of black silk, a variety of 
the most elegant fringes have been manufactured§ some 
consisting of silk intermingled with chenille and jet, 
are very rich and tasteful.” 

For still milder weather, and especially adapted to 
white dresses, there are the bardge or tissue shawls. 
which have recently obtained much of fashionable 
favor, now produced in a variety of new designs and 
colors. Most of these shawls have broad borders, con- 
sisting of flowers of various hues and forms, or of palm- 
leaves only, the latter being the most general. Some 
have a plain middle, white, black, or colored ; but those 
are the most elegant which have the middle figured. 
Some having a brown ground, covered with a gold-color 
pattern, the gold-color also prevailing in the palm-leaf 
border, are exceedingly rich. One of the most distingué 
we have seen has no border; but the ground, which is 
of a rich dark brown, is-covered with palm-leaves 
figured in gold-color and brown, the palm-leaves being 
only about an inch long. Another, in the same style, 
has the ground in green instead of brown, and the small 
palm-leaves are in green and gold. FASHION, 
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NEW CAPS AND BONNETS. 
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THE ALMA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bron1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


Tuts garment is fashioned, as is also its companion the present month, with a deep frill or skirt set upon the 
body proper of the mantilla. The manner of its adjustment to the shoulders is sufficiently apparent from the 
illustration, as is also its general style, being so simple as to require scarcely a word of explanation. It will 
be observed that it is gathered in regular box-plaits upon an insertion of a beautiful style of gauze and satin 
ribbon of a trefoil pattern, which also outlines and adorns the garment. This frill is continued ail the way to 
the bottom of the tabs in front, which are curved from their outside corner, and form thus a point with the 
middle line of division or the inside edge of the mantilla. The material of the one from which the illustration 
|}! is made is of glacé silk, of that peculiar tint of pearly blue which lends such enchantment to the early day, 
before the sunrise has robbed it of its soft and misty loveliness. 
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THE BALAKLAVA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1z, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


Like the preceding, this is also box-plaited in ample fulness upon an insertion of tulle, which, similarly 
with the upper portion and the stripe set into the frill, gives an airiness and charm to this beautiful style. 
The lozenge spaces formed by the crossing of the pearl-edged braid, which is sewed upon the tulle, gives an 
admirable finish to the garment, and relieves beautifully the solid character of the gros d’ Afrique of which 
the main portion of the garment is fashioned. 
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THE 


EMILY. 


Tue EmrLy.—Mantilla of fawn-colored silk, with a slight pattern of embroidery 
in black, filled in by black velvet shamrocks at intervals. Here also we have the 


sewing-silk fringe, so much in vogue—not so deep as in La Manucla—alternating 
fawn and black. 











THE VIOLET. 


Tne Vi0LEeT.—Suitable ivr a senool-girl, or very young lady. It should be made 
from the same piece as the favorite spring walking-dress of the wearer, if possible, 
as it will look well in any plain shade. The form is very peculiar—fitting close to 
the bust, and lapping slightly from left to right. The shoulder is full trimmed, 
imitating a large cone sleeve. The ribbon trimming is of satin or taffeta, to cor- 
respond with the silk of the mantilla, set in rows, and drawn to a slight fulness. 
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OAKFORD’S SPRING FASHIONS. 





No. 1.—Child’s hat of fine dunstable or split straw 
braid, with crimped straw-colored satin lining on the 
under brim, and rich straw-colored satin ribbon full- 
trimming interspersed with rich lace. 


AAA Patntnnstins 





No. 6.—Infant’s turban, of fine Tuscan braid, trim- 
med with a row of Neapolitan lace on the edge. 





No. 2.—Boy’s summer hat, of Panama, Leghorn, 
or fine braid. 





No. 3.—Fine variegated metropolitan lace cap, em- 
broidered with satin straw, with brocade ribbon trim- 
ming. This cap is very rich in material and style. 


No. 4. 


Oneness 





No. 7,—Child’s hat; satin straw braid, trimmed with 
two rows of fine satin quilled ribbon, with rich bow 
and streamers hanging over the brim, which is neatly 
rolled; and a fine quilling extends around the edge. 


No. 8. 





No. 4.—Lady’s riding-cap, of fine light habit-cloth, 
plaited on top; fine ribbon trimming, with a rich and 


full tassel hanging over the left side. 
No. 6. 
. = 
a4 
; 
; round crown; bound with velvet or satin around the 
$ brim; double rich plume extending around the front 
} and hanging gracefully over the side. These hats are 
No. 5.--Boy’s hat of fine Leghorn; striped rich yel- { made of smooth beaver, rich napped beaver, peari, 
. . t 
vet trimming. ¢ drab, or black, fine Leghorn, or straw. 
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No. 8.—Lady’s riding-hat, entirely new in style; 









































